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19 Puitippians iv. 4s 


REJOICE IN THE LORD ALWAY: AND. 
AGAIN I SAY, REJOICE. 


\ MONG. the many expedients put in 
practice by the enemies of our Reli- 
iow, to obſtruct its/progreſs; and to counteract 
its influence, it is no uncommon one, to ſet 
before the eyes of mankind a moſt frightful 
picture of Chriſtianity, and to repreſent it as a 

ſtern, auſtere, uncomfortable, gloomy religion, 
adverſe to all the innocent enjoyments of life, 


and to all the natural deſires and propenſities 


of the human mind. As a proof of this, we 


are referred to thoſe inj junctions of mortifica- 


tion and ſelf-denial, of penitenice, contrition 
and remorſe, of abſtinence from pleaſure and 
enmity to the world, which occur ſometimes 


in the ſacred writings; and to thoſe ſeaſons, 


Vor. II. B Which, 
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which, in n conformity to the ſpirit of ſuch in- 
junctions, have, by the authority of particular 
churches, been ſet apart for the x purpoſes of 

retirement and abſtinence, recollection and 
devotion. That precepts of this import are 

to be found in the Goſpel, and that they carry 
with them ſome appearance of rigour, we do 
not deny. But it requires only a very ſmall 
ſhare of diſcernment to perceive, and of can- 
dour to acknowledge, that this is nothing 
more than appearance. It is very true, it is 
not to be diſſembled; the Goſpel does moſt 
certainly require us to renounce ſome things, 
which the man of the world may not be very 
willing to part with. But what are theſe. 

things? They are thoſe luſts which war 
againſt the ſoul : they are thoſe ſelfiſh defires, 
which contract, and narrow, and harden the 
heart: they are thoſe hateful and turbulent 
paſſions, which fill the mind with diſquiet, 
and the world with diforder : they are thoſe 
predominant vices and follies, thoſe danger- 
dus and deſtructive amuſements, which de- 
ſtroy all compoture of mind, all purity of 
ſentiment and dignity of conduct, and plunge 
us in expence, diſſipation, and ruin. Theſe 
are the things we are required to mortify, 


S ERAMHON II. 3 
to deny, to ſubdue, to repent of, to.renounce ; 
and if theſe are the hardſhips complained of, 
to theſe indeed we muſt ſubmit. But to 
accuſe the Goſpel of ſeverity on this account, 
would be juſt as rational and as equitable as 
to charge the ſurgeon with cruelty for am 
putating a gangrened limb, or the phyſician 
with ill-nature- for preſcribing a ſtrict regi- 
men and a courſe. of ſearching medicines 
to a patient bloated with diſeaſe. We have 
reaſon on the contrary to bleſs the {kilful hand, 
that, by any operations, however painful, by 
any remedies, however unpalatable, .conde- 
ſcends to preſerve or to reſtore the health of 
the ſoul. The truth is, the very cruelties of 
Chriſtianity (if they may be called ſo) are tender 
mercies. Far from inſpiring gloom and me- 
lancholy, or rendering our exiſtence uncom- 
fortable, they are, in fact, the only ſolid foun- 
dation of true chearfulneſs. Of all men liv- 
ing, thoſe are the moſt wretched and comfort 
leſs, who are the ſlaves of their paſſions. 
Slavery of every kind, and this above all 
others, has a natural tendency to debaſe and 
degrade the ſoul, and to render it abject. 
mean, and ſpiritleſs. And till (as the Goſpel 

B 2 requires) 
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requires) we have reſolutely emancipated our- 
ſelves from this wretched ſtate of ſpiritual 
ſervitude, we muſt never hope for any laſting 
Peace or tranquillity of mind, Chearfulneſs 
is the privilege of innocence and virtue. The 
vicious and impenitent have no pretenſions to 
it. They may, indeed, have tranſient gleams 
of gaiety and mirth: but theſe are far different 
from that calm, ſerene, and conſtant ſunſhine, 
which religious chearfulneſs ſheds over the 
ſoul. The ſorrows of repentance may ſome- 
times caſt a temporary ſhade around it ; but it 
ſaon breaks out again with redoubled ſplen- 
dour. Heavineſs may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning.” The 
ſtruggle with our depraved appetites may, 
perhaps, for a time, be painful enough; but if 
we quit ourſelves like men, it will ſoon be de- 
cided in our favour; and then all our difficul- 
ties are at an end. From that moment, the 
«ways of Religion are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and all her paths are peace. Chriſtianity 
excludes us from no rational, no harmleſs en- 
joyment. It does not ſpread before us a deli- 
cious banquet, and then come with a © touch 

« not, taſte not, handle not.” All it requires 

83 is, 
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is, that our feſtivity degenerate not into intem- 
perance; our amuſements into diſſipation; our 


freedom into licentiouſneſs. Though it bids us 


not to love the world” extravagantly, nor 


* to conform to it” criminally, yet it no where 
enjoins us to flee from it; but rather, after the 


example of our bleſſed Lord, to live in it, and 
to overcome it. A ſullen, ſolitary, indolent re- 
tirement, is far from being conformable to the 


true ſpirit and temper of our religion, which 


is active, lively, and animated throughout. 


Conſider its precepts, conſider the example 
of thoſe ho taught it, and you will find 
that the predominant quality in both is an 


UNIFORM, UNREMIT TED, CHEARFULNESS. 
John the Baptiſt, it is true, the precurſor 
and herald of the Goſpel, aſſumed the ap- 
pearance of auſterity and rigour. He came, 
neither eating nor drinking. He lived in 
* the wilderneſs, had his raiment of ca- 
“% mels hair, and a leathern girdle about his 
& Jqgins, and his meat was locuſts and wild 
% honey.” A very proper demeanor this for 
him, whoſe province it was to prepare the 
minds of men for the Goſpel by repentance 
and ſelf-denial, to till and dreſs the ſoil, to kill 

| | B 3 in 
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in ĩt every rank and noxious weed, to Wader 
it clean and pure, and moiſt with the tears of 
contrition, fit for the receptign of that good 
ſeed which his illuſtrious follower was in # 
ſhort time coming to ſow in it. When ur 
appeared, the ſcene was changed, The Sa- 
viour of the world came (as he himſelf is 

pleaſed to expreſs it) © eating and drinking,” 
He came with all the marks of good-humoup 
and good-will to men. He went to marriage 
feaſts, The yery firſt miracle he worked was, 
to promote their chearfulneſs: and he mingled 
in thoſe happy meetings with ſo much eaſe 
and freedom, with ſo little affectation of mo- 
roſeneſs or reſerve, that his enemies gave him 
the name (a name which he treated with the 
moſt ſovereign contempt) * of a gluttonous | 
« man, and a wine-bibber &; a friend of pub- 
« licans and ſinners.” Every mark of reſpect 
and attention that was ſhown him, he accepted 
with the moſt engaging and graceful conde- 
ſcenſion; nor did he even diſdain the rich per- 
fume, which the liberal hand of Mary poured 
upon him, notwithſtanding the ill-timed mur- 
murs of his more faſtidious followers. ' Al- 


„Matth. xi, 19. 


though 


though he himſelf, by his own example, 
plainly countenanced the practice of faſting at 
proper times, and under proper reſtrictions, yet 
he would not ſuffer his diſciples to faſt while 
he was with them. The time would come, he 
told them, when they would have abundant 
accafion to faſt. But when the bridegroom 
was with them, they ought to know nothing 
but joy; and that joy ſhould not be interrupted _ 
by unſeaſonable ſeverities and anticipated ſor- 
rows. He reproved the hypocritical Phariſees 
for the oſtentatious ſadneſs of their counte- 
nances on ſuch occaſions; and enjoined his 
own followers, whenever they did practiſe an 
extraordinary abſtemiouſneſs, to preſerve even - 
in the midſt of their humiliations, their wonted 
neatneſs of attire and chearfulneſs of appear- 
ance. * The hypocrites,” ſays he, “ disfigure 
* their faces, that they may appear unto men 
* to faſt: but thou, when thou faſteſt, anoint 
„ thine head and waſh thy face; that thou 
appear not unto men to faſt, but unto thy 
Father which is in ſecret : and thy Father, 
„ which ſeeth in ſecret, ſhall reward thee 
„ openly *. His diſcourſes were of a piece 
F * Matth. vi. 27. . bb 
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with his deportment : they were ſoothing, 
comfortable, refreſhing. The form of, words, 
which he made uſe of generally when he 
cured diſeaſes, was, „ Son, be of good chear, 
* thy ſins be ſorgiven thee.” He was con- 
ſtantly endeavouring to ſupport the drooping 
ſpirits of his diſciples by the moſt encouraging 
expreſſions; and when he found himſelf at 
length obliged to explain to them the hard- 
ſhips they were to undergo for his ſake, the 
_ concluſion was, In the world ye ſhall have 
<« tribulation: but be of good chear ;1I _ 
& overcome the world * “ | 
The ſame ſpirit diffuſed itſelf to the 8 
tles, evangeliſts, and diſciples, who maintained, 
throughout the whole courſe of their miniſtry, 
a certain vigour and vivacity of mind, which 
no calamity could depreſs. Their writings 
are full of exhortations ** to rejoice evermore; 
© to ſhow mercy with chearfulneſs; to count 
& it all joy, even when we fall into tempta- 
tion. The language of the text, the lan- 
guage of the whole Goſpel, is, © Rejoice in 
the Lordalway ; and again I ſay, Rejoice.” 
Hence it is plain, that a conſtant chearſulneſs 


John xvi. 33. 
is 
5 | 
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+ the diſtinguiſhing character of the Chriſtian 
religion: that it animated both the precepts 
and the conduct of thoſe who taught it, and 
was conſidered by them as a neceſſary conco— 
mitant in the mM org: of mY boy of ; 
our duty. © 
But the Goſpel does not op s. 11 not 
only commands us to be chearful; this it might 
very eaſily do; but what is of ſtill more im- 
portance, it aſſiſts us in becoming ſo; it af- 
fords the beſt and moſt effectual helps toward 
obtaining that happy and ſatisfied temper, chat 
conſtant ſerenity and compoſure of mind, with- 
out which all the wealth and grandeur of the | 
world are inſipid and worthleſs things. | 
I. The firſt aſſiſtance of this kind it gives us 
is, that conſtant and enlivening employment 
which it finds for our thoughts. The human 
mind, we all know, is reſtleſs and active; and 
if not otherwiſe engaged, will turn its activity 
inward, will prey upon and devour itſelf, and 
become the deſtroyer of its own happinefs. A 
very large proportion of the evils which preſs , 
the heavieſt upon us, are purely imaginary, are 
the credtion of our own hands, and ariſe from 
no other cauſe than the having nothing elle to 
; do, 
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do, but to fit down and make ourſelves as mi- 
ſerable as we poſſibly can. One great means, 
therefore, of promoting chearfulneſs is, to 
keep our thoughts conſtantly and uſcfully em- 
ployed. The purſuit of any important and 
worthy object is in itſelf enlivening. Every 
advance we make in it, is a new acceſſion of 
pleaſure: we feel ourſelves animated with 8 
growing delight; and go on with encreaſing 
ardour and alacrity to the attainment of the 
end we have in view. A ſucceſſion of worldly 
| Pleaſures and occupations may, for a time, en- 
gage our attention ; but that deluſion is ſoon 
over, and they leave a-void behind which no- 
thing can fill up, but thoſe great and noble 
purpoſes of action which the Goſpel preſents ts 
our minds: the conqueſt of our paſſions ; the 
improvement of our nature; the exaltation of 
our affections; the diffuſion of happineſs to 
every human being within our reach; the at- 
tainment of God's favour and protection here, 
and of everlaſtigg glory and happineſs here- 
after. Theſe are objects worthy of a rational 
and immortal being; theſe will find ample em- 
ployment for all the faculties and powers of 
his mind; and the higher his rank and abilities 


Ws . 
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are, the more: will his duties multiply upon 
him, and the ſphere of his activity enlarge it- | 
ſelf. Whoever, in ſhort, engages in earneſt 
in the Chriſtian warfare, whoever preſſes on 
with zeal and ardour towards the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Chriſt 
Jeſus, and“ forgetting thoſe. things that are 
* behind, reaches forth to thoſe that ate be- 
„ fore,” will never find either his attention or 
his ſpirits droop. He will be continually ani- 
mated with new proſpects, elated with new 
acquiſitions, rewarded with new triumphs, and 
will know nothing of that languor and flatneſs, 
that gloom and melancholy, wes are ſo * 
to ſeize upon unoccupied minds. 

II, Whoever ſuffers himſelf to be brooght 
under the dominion of any malignant paſſion, 
envy, malice, hatred, jealouſy, or revenge, 
muſt, from that moment, bid adieu to peace 
and chearfulneſs. Theſe odious tyrants are 
all moſt fatal enemies to our repoſe. They 
throw the mind into a perpetual ferment and 
agitation ; they harraſs it with a ſucceſſion of 
malevolent ſentiments and vindictive deſigns; 
they keep it in a conſtant fever of reſentment, 
and allow it no reſt. "Tho man. poſſeſſed by 
theſe | 


| 
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theſe wicked ſpirits ® fleeps not, except he has 
% done ' miſchief: his fleep js taken away, 
 *-- unleſs he cauſe ſome to fall *. Every one 
maſt ſee, that a ſtate of mind like this muſt 
exclude all enjoyment of life; muſt produce a 
ſullen gloomineſs of diſpoſition, which no ray 
of chearfulnefs can penetrate or enliven. 

When, therefore, Chriſtianity exhorts us to 
put away * all bitterneſs, wrath, anger, cla- 
mour, evil-ſpeaking, and malice,” it preſcribes 
one molt effectual remedy againſt diſquietude 
and dejection of mind. And when it further 
recommends, in the room of theſe paſſions, 
to ſubſtitute ſentiments of mercy, kindneſs, 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, compaſſion, brotherly 
affection, charity; when it commands us to 


feed the hungry, cloath the naked, viſit the 5 


fick, and pour oil into the wounds of the af- 
flicted and diſtreſſed, it points out to us the 
molt effectual means, not only to make others 
happy, but ourſelves alſo. F 
In fact, true Chriſtian charity, in all its ex- 
tent, is a never - failing fund of pleaſure to the 
ſoul. The joy reſulting from the diffuſion of 
bleſſings to all around us, is the pureſt and 


Prov. iy. 16, 


ſudlimeſt 
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ſublimeſt that can enter the human mind, and 
can be conceived only by thoſe Who have ex- 
perienced it. Next to the conſolations of di- 
vine grace, it is the moſt ſovereign balm to the 
miſeries of life, both in him who is the object 
of it, and in him who exerciſes it; and it will 
not only ſoothe and tranquilliae a troubled 
ſpirit, but inſpire a conſtant flow of good hu- 
-mour, content, and gaiety of heart. 

III. Another ſource of chearfulneſs to be 
found in the Goſ pel is, that moſt comfortable 
doctrine of a particular Providence, which is 
there ſet forth in the cleareſt and moſt une- 
quivocal terms. It is impoſſible for any think- 
ing man, who ſuppoſes that the world, and all 
its affairs, are under no other direction than 
that of chance and fortune, to enjoy any true 
and permanent tranquillity of mind. There 
is ſuch a variety of miſeries to which human 
nature is continually expoſed, and which no 
human prudence can either foreſee or avert, 
that, without a firm confidence in ſome pow- 
erful ſuperintendent, who is both able and 
willing to protect us, we muſt live under per- 
petual apprehenſions for ourſelves and thoſe 
who are moſt Gear to us. From. this moſt 


painful 


painful ſolicitude (which was, in fact. a ſouee 


Ty 


of endleſs uneaſineſs to the Pagan world) the 


Goſpel effectually relieves us. It informs us, 


that we ate under the conſtant guardianſhip of 
an Almighty Friend and Protector, who ſees 
the very minuteſt events, and-governs the moſt | 
caſual z who, in the immenſe range of creation, 
does not overlook the leaſt or meaneſt of his 
creatures; who commands us to take no 
4 thought ſor the morrow,” but to caſt all our 
care upon him, for this moſt ſubſtantial and ſa- 
tisfaQory reaſon, © becauſe he careth for us; 
who has declared, that, „if we ſeek firſt his 
kingdom and his righteouſneſs, all thoſe 
things (hat ate really neceſſary) ſhall be 
« added to us; and that, in the great variety 
and ſeemingly diſcordant mixture of human 
events, he will make every thing work toge- 
ther (ultimately) for good to them that love 
% him. Here, now, is a firm and adequate 
foundation for enjoyment of the preſent mo- 
ment, and indifference about the next. Under 
the perſuaſion that no diſaſter. can reach us 
without his permiffion, who watches over us 
with am eye that never ſlumbers, and a tender- 


* Matth. vi. 34; 1 Pet. v. 7; Rom. viii, 28. 
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neſs which nothing but guilt can withdraw 
from us, we can face thoſe unknown terrort 
from which Pagan Philoſophy : turned away 
diſmayed;;' cati Wok forward, unmoved, into 
futurity, and contemplate all the poſſible con- 
tingencies that may befal us with intrepidity 
and unconcern; with the chearfulneſs of 4 
mind at perfect eaſe, repoſing itſelf in full 
confidence and ferenity on the great Pit en 
of all human events. 

IV. That future ſtate e of which. 
Chriſtianity firſt gave us a clear and diſtin 
view, affords a proſpect to us that cannot well 
fail to chear and enliven our hearts, and even 
bear us up under the heavieſt preſſures of af- 
flition. Without this ſupport, there are, it 
muſt be owned, calamities \ ſufficient to break 
the higheſt. ſpirits, and to ſubdue the firtneſt 
minds. When the good and virtuous man-is 
unjuſtly accuſed and inhumanly traduced 
when enemies oppreſs and friends deſert him; 
when poverty and diſtreſs come upon him 
like an armed man; when his favourite child, 


or his beloved companion, is ſnatched from 
him by death; when he is racked with in- 
ceſſant pain, or pining away with incurable _ 
| diſeaſe; when he knows, moreover, that he 
can. 
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enn have no reſt but in the grave, and up- 
poſes that this reſt ĩs the abſolute extinction 
of his being; no wonder that he ſinks into 
melancholy and deſpair. But let the divine 
light of immortality break in upon him, and 
the gloom that ſurrounds him clears up. Let 
this day-ſtar ariſe before him, and it will ſhed 
a brightneſs over the whole ſcene of his ex- 
iſtence, which will make every thing look 
gay and chearful around him. He is no 
longer the ſame being he was before. A new 
| et of ideas and ſentiments, of hopes and ex- 
pectations, ſpring up in his mind, and re- 
preſent every thing in a point of view totally 
_ different from that in which they before ap- 

peared to him. What he had been accuſ- 
tomed to conſider as inſupportable misfor- 
tunes, he now ſees to be moſt ſalutary chaſ- 
tiſements. This world is no longer his home. 
It ĩs a ſcene of diſcipline, a ſchool. of virtue, 
a place of education, intended to fit him 
ſor appearing well in a far more illuſtrious 
ſtation. Under this conviction he goes 
on with alacrity and ſteadineſs in the paths 
of duty, neither diſcouraged by dithculties, 
nor depreſſed by misfortunes. , He is a Ci- 
tizen of a heavenly country, towards which 

M | he 
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be is travelling: his accommodations on the 
road ate ſometimes, it muſt be owned, wretched 


enough; but they are only temporary incon- 
veniencies; they are trivial diſquietudes, which 1 
are below his notice; for at home he knows 
every thing will be to his mind. The bleſ- - 
fings which there await him, and on which 


his heart is fixed, inſpire him with an ardour 


and alacrity that carry him through every ob- 
ſtacle. Even under the moſt calamitous cir- 
cumſtances, he ſupports himſelf with this re- 
flexion, more- pregnant with good ſenſe: and 


ſolid comfort; than all the vaſt volumes of | 


ancient Philoſephy or modern Infidelity, that 
« theſe light afflictions, which are but for a 
moment, ſhall work for him (if he bears 
them with Chriſtian patience) * a far more 
* exceeding and eternal weight of glory .. 

v. There remains ſtill another ground of joy 
peculiar t6 the Goſpel; and that is, the conſola- 


tion and affiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt. It is a 


circutnſtance of wonderful beauty and utility in 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation, that one of thoſe 


three divine perſons, who each bore their ſhare 


inthe great work of our redemption, e 
2 Cor. ir. ty. 


„ er e E. 5 to 


> - — — ; . nes- AFG — ye wp 
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to abide with us here conſtantly upon earth; 


to aſſume the endearing name, and perform 


the truly benevolent office, of a COMFORTER. 
Under this character and title, the Holy Spirit 


was promiſed to the apoſtles by our Saviour, in 
his laſt affecting addreſs to them, in order to 


alleviate their grief for his approaching depar- 


ture. This promiſe was moſt punctually and 


amply fulfilled on the day of Pentecoſt ; and 
from that time we ſee the influence of this 
heavenly Paraclete moſt eminently diſplayed in 
that aſtoniſhing and almoſt inſtantaneous turn 
which it gave to the ſentiments, the language, 
and the conduct of the apoſtles. From being 
timorous, dejected, and perplexed, ſhocked, at 


the ignominious end of their Lord, afraid to 


appear in public, dubious, heſitating, and inde- 
ciſive; on a ſudden they become courageous, 
undaunted, chearful. They openly ayow, and 
boldly preach, that once offenſive doctrine of 


a a crucified Saviour. They profeſs themſelves 


his diſciples: they call upon all men to be- 


lieve in him ; and ſet before them, with all the. 


powers of the moſt maſculine eloquence, the 
evidences and the ae of the Chriſtian 
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faith. No complaints from that time; no de- 
jection of ſpirits; no diſcontent. Though they 
were perſecuted, afflicted, tormented, yet it was 
all joy, and triumph, and exultation af heart. 
We are troubled,” ſays St. Paul, © on every 
« fide, yet not diſtreſſed ; we are perplexed; 
„but not in deſpair; as dying, and behold 
«© we live; as chaſtened, but not killed; as 
« ſorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; as poor, yet 
« making many rich; as having nothing, and 
% yet poſſeſſing all things; and though our 
« outward man periſh, yet our inward man is 
« renewed day by day . Even St. Peter 
himſelf, he who had the weakneſs to deny his 
bleſſed Maſter in the extremity of his diſtreſs; 
even he, after the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt; 
was the very firſt to riſe up in his defence, 
and in a long and ſpirited ſpeech to yindicate 
his pretenſions, and aſſert the truth of his doc- 
trines. The ſame alacrity and joyfulneſs ſpread 
itſelf to all the converts. For they that 
« believed were together, and had all things 
common, and ſold their poſſeſſions and goo is, 
« and parted them to all men, as every man 
" my need; and continuing daily with one 


* 2 Cor. iv. 16. 
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* accord in the temple, did eat their meat 


with gladneſs and ſingleneſs of heart, praif- 


% ing God, and _—_— favour ward all the 


IT e e * 


Such were the chest genes which the 


firſt dawn. of the Goſpel, and the firſt appear- 
ance of the Comforter, preſent to us: and al- 
though theſe were, indeed, preternatural ef- 
fects, arifing from ſuch extraordinary effuſions 


of the Spirit, as were peculiar to thoſe times, 


and not to be expected in our own; yet, in 
ſome degree, his ſacred influence will ſtill re- 


main; and to every one that is worthy of his 
conſolations, he will ſtill be a Comforter. 
We are aſſured by the beſt authority, * that 
he will abide with us for ever; that he will 
« dwell with us; that he will be with us 
« always to the end of the world; that the 


Vs fruit of the Spirit is Jove, joy, peace ; that 


the kingdom of God is righteouſneſs, peace, 
« and joy in the Holy Ghoſt +.” If, there- 
fore, we conſtantly and devoutly pray for his 
divine 2 if we do not grieve him by 


5 * Ads i ii. 8 47. : 
BY John xiv. 16; Rom. viii. 9; Match. xxviii. 20; Gal, v. 
22; Rom. xiv. 17. 
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any finful thoughts and actions; if we endea - 
your, by the moſt unblemiſhed purity of mind 
and ſanctity of life, to render ourſelves fit 
temples for him to inhabit ; we may depend 
upon it that he will be our guide and compa- 
nion, our comfort and ſupport ; will, in temp- 
tation, give us fortitude, in affliction patience, 
in proſperity thankfulneſs, in poverty con- 
tent; will, in eyery condition and circum-- 
ſtance of life, impart to us that epzace or 
Gov, that heartfelt joy and ſatisfaction, which 
paſſes all underſtanding and all deſcription. 
Before I conclude, I muſt beg your atten- 
tion to one ſhort, but, as I conceive, impor- 
tant obſervation, reſulting OW the foregoing 
diſcourſe. | 
We of this kingdom have 1135 repeatediy 
ſtigmatized by the other nations of Europe as 
a melancholy, dejected, gloomy people. The 
charge, I fear, is upon the whole but too 
well founded; and the proofs too viſible, and 
ſometimes too dreadful to be evaded or de- 
nied. It behoves us therefore, ſurely, to en- 
quire a little into the true cauſes of this na- 
tional malady ; and to conſider, whether n? 
of theſe cauſes may not be a contemptuous 
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diſregard, or, at leaſt, a cold indifference for 
that moſt pure, and holy, and enlivening Re- 
ligion, which contains the only true remedy 
for our diſeaſe. Inſtead of this, we have too 
commonly recourſe to. a very different mode 
of relief, to thoſe pernicious cordials of un- 
bounded pleaſureand endleſs diſſipation, which, 
though like other cordials, they may raiſe our 
ſpirits for the moment, yet afterwards fink and 
depreſs them beyond recovery, and leave the 
unhappy. patient infinitely more in diſtreſs and 
danger than they found him. If this be the caſe, 
we know what we have w do. We muſt fly 
to a totally oppoſite regimen; to that purity 
of mind, that ſanctity of manners, that ſelf- 
government, that moral diſcipline, that mo- 
deſty of defire, that diſcreet and temperate 
_ enjoyment of the world, that exalted piety, 
that active benevolence, that truſt in Provi- 
dence, that exhilarating hope of immortality, 
which the doctrines and the precepts of the 
Goſpel ſo powerfully impreſs upon our fouls, 
and which, as we have ſeen, are the beſt and 
molt powerful preſervatives againſtalldepreflion 
of ſpirits. It is here, in ſhort, if any where, 
. true chearfulneſs is to be found. To thoſe, 
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indeed, who have been long diffolved in lux- 
ury and gaiety, that moderation in all things 
which Chriſtianity preſcribes, may, at firſt, 
appear a harſh and painful reſtraint; but a 
little time, and a little perſeverance, will ren- 
der it as delightful as it is confeſſedly ſalutary. 
Be prevailed on then, for once, to give it a 
fair trial; and accept, with all thankfulneſs, 
that moſt gracious invitation of our bleſſed 
Redeemer, © Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
** reſt. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
* of me, and ye ſhall find reſt unto your ſouls, 
„For my yoke is caſy, and my burthen is 
light v. : \ 


Matth. xi. 2830, 
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WHERE 18 THE wISE ? WHERE 18 THE | 
SCRIBE ? WHERE 18 THE DISPUTER OP 
THIS woRLD ? HATH NOT GOD MADE 
FOOLISH THE WISDOM OF THIS 1 


E E object o on which St. paul! is ſpeak 
Ing in this chapter, and which drew 
205 him the exclamation in the text, is the 
doctrine of the Croſs; that is, the atonement 
made for the fins of mankind by the eruci- 
fixion of our blefſed Lord. This is a topic 
on which he always ſpeaks with an air of pe- 
culiar triumph and exultation : and in this 
chapter more eſpecially, he enlarges upon it 
with unuſual ſtrength of argument and elo- 
quence, He was not ignorant that this doc- 
trine gave the utmoſt offence both to the _ 
and to the Greek: but notwithſtanding this 
he aſſerts, * that it was the power ef God 
5 « unto 
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26 SERMON II. 
« unto ſalvation *.” He was no ſtranger to 
the numberleſs objections made to it by the 
profound reaſoners and the faſhionable philo- 
ſophers of the age, who are here diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of the wiſe, the ſcribe, the 

diſputer of this world ; but their wiſdom, their 
learning, their ſkill in diſputation, had no 
weight with him. He conſidered their idle 
cavils and ſubtilties as utterly unworthy of his 
notice. He affirmed, that their boaſted ſci- 
ence and erudition never had been, never could 
be, of the leaſt uſe to mankind, in leading 
them to the knowledge and practice of true 
Religion; and that the world by wiſdom, 
(by uch wiſdom as they poſſeſſed) © knew 
not God: whereas, what they called the 
e fooliſhneſs of preachingF,” the fopliſhneſs of 
preaching the great doctrine of Redemption, 
had already enlightened the minds, and re- 
formed the hearts of a prodigious number of 
people, and thus made ** fooliſh the wiſdom of 
te this world; had ſhewn the weakneſs and 
impotence of worldly wiſdom, when compared 
with the rapid and aſtoniſhing effects pro- 


gel by the fo much derided dofrine of Re- 


Rom. i. 16. f x Cor. i. 21. 
| demption. 
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demption. Tranſported with theſe ideas, the 


apoſtle breaks out into the ſublime apoſtrophe 
of the text: Where is the ſcribe ? where 
« is the wiſe? where is the diſputer of this 
% world? Hath not God made fooliſh the 
« wiſdom of this world? 7 
Since the time of this great apoſtle, his 
argument, drawn from the inefficacy of Rab- 
binical learning and Gentile philoſophy, com- 
pared with the conſequences of the Chriſtian 


revelation, has acquired additional force by 


the propagation of the latter, and the refor- 
mation wrought by it through a large part 
of the world, and the light diffuſed by it into 
almoſt every other part; whilſt the wiſe and 
the diſputers of this world have never been 
able to work any conſiderable change in the 


«diſpoſitions. and manners of a ſingle city, or 


even a ſingle village, throughout the earth. 
Yet, notwithſtanding this apparent ſuperiority, 
there are not wanting perſons who are full of 
objections to the Goſpel of Chriſt ; and eſpe- 
cially to that capital and fundamental article 
of it, of which we have been ſpeaking, the 


 dofirine of atonement by the death of Chriſt. 


If (fay theſe diſputers) it was God's pur- 
poſe to reſcue mankind from the dominion 
| and 
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and the puniſhment of fin, what need was 
there. of ſo many ſtrange expedients, and 
ſuch a long courſe of laborious and un- 
couth arrangements, for the accompliſhment 
of this deſign? What neceſſity was there, 
that no leſs a perſon than the Son of God 
himſelf, ſhould be ſent from Heaven to this 
lower world to take upon him our fleſh ; that 
his very birth ſhould be a contradiction to the 
common courſe of nature ; that he ſhould be 
allied to mean and indigent parents, live for 
many years an . obſcure life, then go about 
preaching a new Religion, full indeed of ex- 
cellent precepts, but abounding alſo with 
myſterious, and unintelligible, and ſeemingly 
| uſeleſs doctrines ; that he ſhould go through 
a long ſeries of indignities and ſufferings, 
which he might eaſily have avoided ; ſhould 
at length ſubmit to a moſt painful and igno- 
minious death ; ſhould afterwards riſe from 
the grave, aſcend into Heaven, there ſit down 
at the right hand of God, and then ſend ano- 
ther divine perſon, called the Holy Ghoſt, to 

finiſh what he had left undone ? —_ 
What neceſſity, it is aſked, could there poſs 
* be for ſuch a Ns os piece of me- 
chan iin 
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chaniſm as this ; for ſuch a multiplicity of in- 
ſtruments, and ſuch a variety of contrivances, 
as are here ſet in motion, to effect one ſingle, 
and, to all appearance, very eaſy purpoſe, the 
pardon of a few wretched criminals? Why 
could not God have done this at once, by one 
deciſive and gracious exertion of mercy and of 
power; by publiſhing, for inſtance, an act of 
general indemnity and oblivion for paſt of- 
fences, on condition of ſincere repentance and 
amendment of life? Is not this a plain, ſim- 
ple, and natural manner of proceeding, and far 
more worthy of the wiſdom and the majeſty 
of the Supreme Being, than that intricate, 
operoſe, and circuitous kind of proceſs in the 
work of our Redemption, which the Goſpel 
aſcribes to him? | 

In anſwer to all theſe ſpecious cavils, it 
might be ſufficient to ſay, Who art thou, O 
© man, that replieſt againſt God?” Shall the 
ſinner that is ſaved, ſay to him that redeemed 
him, Why has thou redeemed me thus? = As 
well might the thing formed, ſay to him that 
formed it, Why haſt thou made me thus *?” 
dah comma of ſuch a nature, and from ſuch 2 


* Rom, ix. 20 8 
| quarter, 
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quarter, prove nothing more, than that man is 
as preſumptuous as he is ignorant and weak. 
That the method which God made uſe of to 
redeem man by the death of Chriſt, is very dif- 
ferent from that which a modern Philoſopher 
would have made uſe of, may be very ſafely 
admitted, without in the leaſt impeaching either 
the propriety or the wiſdom of that method. 
That God's proceedings are always infinitely 
wile, is moſt certain; but he does not con- 
duct himſelf on the principles of mere human 
wiſdem. His ways are not as our ways, 
* nor his thoughts as our thoughts.” It 
is not always in man to perceive the fitneſs 
of thoſe means which God makes uſe of to 
= obtain his ends; though there can be no doubt 
| I but they are the fitteſt that could have been 
| imagined. Who could have ſuppoſed, that 
the way to exalt Joſeph\to the higheſt pinna- | 
cle of worldly grandeur and proſperity, was to 
ſell him as a flave to à company of travel- 
ling Iſhmaelites “? What apparent proba- 
* In this, and perhaps one or two other places, a few 16+ : 
marks from other authors have, I believe, (in the courſe of my 
reading many years ago) inſenſibly mingled themſelves with 
my own. But who thoſe authors were, I cannot at this diſtance 
of time diſtinctly recollect. 
. bility 
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bility was there, that Goliah, the great cham- 
pion of the Philiſtines, ſhould fall by the hand 
of a ſtripling, unuſed to arms, and-furniſhed 
only with a ſtone and a fling? How indignant 
was the mighty Syrian, Naaman, when he wag 
told, that, in order to be cured of his leproſy, 
he muſt waſh himſelf ſeven times in Jordan? 
He. ee ſomething very different from 
this. Behold, I thought, ſays he, © that 
« the Man of God will ſurely come out to 
« me, and ſtand and call on the name of the 

« Lord his God, and ſtrike his hand over 
the place, and recover the leper. Are not 
« Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damaſcus, | 


« better than all the waters of Iſrael? May 


« I not waſh in them, and be clean #2” 80 
reaſoned this wiſe man; and ſo would any 
other wiſe man of modern times have reaſoned 
on this occaſion, But it proved in this, as it 
will in every other inſtance, * the fooliſhneſs. 
« of God was wiſer than men; and the weak; 
e neſs of God was ſtronger than men+.” He 
waſhed-in Jordan, and was clean. 5 
Nay, even in the ordinary courſe of God's 
providence, what a number of things do we 


* ag Kings v. 11. + 3 Cor. i. 25. 
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ſee conducted in a manner totally different 
from what one ſhould naturally expect? To 
inſtance only in that daily bread, which is the 
chief ſupport of life. How comes it to paſs, 
may the diſputers of this world fay, that ſo 


much trouble and pains are requiſite to pro- 
duce f6 effential an article for our ſuſtenance 


as this? What occaſion can there be, that it 
ſhould go through ſo tedious a proceſs, ſuch 
4 long train of prepatatory operations, before 
it becomes fit for uſe? How ſtrange does it 
ſeem, that the grain, which is to be our food, 
ſhould firſt of all be buried in the ground: 
there remain for ſome time inviſible and uſe- 
leſs, and apparently dead ; then ſpring forth 
with freſh fe, and in a new form; e ve 


1 Thi e e fp. tht the nds 


: actually dies *; and Voltaire, in his Quefions /ur I Encyclopedi 5 


triumphs not a little in this ſuppoſed error. But a much better 


pbyſiologiſt than Mr. Voltaire (I mean Mr. Bonet, of Geneva) 


affirms, that the poſition may be juſtified as philoſophically true. 
The exterior integument of the grain does moſt certainly corrupt 
and die. Tt is the germ only, or principle of vegetation, which 
remains and lives. L'Enveloppe du grain perit, & de ſor» 
interieur ſort une plante bien differente de cette enveloppe.” 
Eſſai Aualytigue, Qc. par Mr. Bonet, & Bibliotheque 

des Sciences, 157 1. Prem. part. p. 145. 

® x Cor. xv. 36. + Anicle Agriculture. 


ſlow 


ſlow IO 10 3 Aste of anti. and 2 
terwards employ a prodigious number of 


hands; undergo; a great variety of changes, 
and aſſume many different appearances, before 


it can be manufactured into that ſolid ſub- 


ſtance, which affords fo much ſtrength and 
nouriſhment to man? Might not Providence 
have obtained the ſame end by much more 
obvious and expeditious means? Might not 
our daily bread be rained down upon us at 
once from Heaven, like the manna of the 
Iſraelites ; ; or be made to vegetate on trees, 
as is the caſe in ſome parts of the ſouthern 


hemiſphere, where nature has left, no other 


trouble to man but to gather his bread and 
eat it, whilſt we are forced to labour after it 
through innumerable difficulties and delays ? 
Theſe queſtions are Juſt as modeſt and as. pro- 
per as thoſe we, are apt to aſk congerning the 
mode of our Redemption. | And as we find 
that Providence has not thought fit to hu- 
mour our prejudices, and conform. to our 
ideas, in the one caſe ; why ſhould we expect | 
it in the other? We may, in both caſes, 
with equal truth and juſtice, ſay, (Where is 
te the wiſe? where is the ſcribe? where is 
Vol. II. 7 6 e the 
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« the diſputer of this world? Hath not God 
made fooliſh the wiſdom of this world * ?”* 
But let us deſcend a little more to oo 
culars. 
Me are told, that, to ſave mankind froits 
the puniſhment due to their fins, the promul- 
gation of a free pardon, on the part of God, 
would have been fully fufficient. 
Let us ſappoſe then for a moment, that 
this had actually been the cafe. Let us ſup- 
poſe, that the Son of God, or ſome other di- 
vine meſſenger, had been ſent on earth merely 
to tell mankind, that they need be under no 
apprehenſions about the confequences of their 
fins, for that they would all be freely for- 
given; and that, provided they behaved better 
for the future, they would be received into 
the favour of God, and rewarded with ever- 
laſting life. What do you think muſt have 
been the conſequence of ſuch a general un- 
qualified act of grace and indemnity as this? 
Would' it not have given the world reaſon to 
imagine, that God was regardleſs of the con- 
duct of his creatures, and that there was lit - 
te or no danger in tranſgreſſing his laws ? 
| * x Coriuth..i. 20. £4: 


Would 
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Would not this eaſineſs of diſpoſition, this 
facility in pardoning, have given men encou- 
ragement to continue in their fins; or, at 
laſt, to have returned in a ſhort time to 
their favourite and long-indulged habits, in a 
certain expectation of meeting with the ſame 
gentle treatment which they had already ex- 
perienced ? And does not every one fee, that 
this would have quickly extinguiſhed all the 
little remains of virtue that were left in the 
world? There was, indeed, I allow, fome 
ground to hope, that a God of infinite mercy 
and goodneſs would find out /ome means of 
ſaving a gnilty world from deſtruction. But 
no man of eommon ſenſe could imagine, that 
he would do this in fuch a manner as ſhould 
be inconſiſtent with his other attributes; thoſe 
attributes, which are as eſſential to his nature 
as his goodneſs and his mercy ; I mean, his 
juſtice, his wiſdom, his authority, as the 
moral governor of the univerſe, All theſe 
muſt have been ſhaken to their very founda- 
tion, had he pardoned mankind without ſome 
fatisfaction made to him for their diſobe- 
dience; without ſome mark of his abhorrence 


157 upon guilt; without ſome public ex- 
D 2 erciſe 
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erciſe of his coercive power, which might 
prevent the ſinner from flattering himſelf, that 
he might go on tranſgreſſing with impunity, 
and might ſafely preſume on the mercy. of 
God, even in prejudice to the great eng, of 
his moral. government. | 
But repentance, , you ſay, "al 74 0 Itſelf 
have anſwered all theſe purpoſes; would have 
been a ſufficient atonement for paſt, offences, 
a ſufficient. ſatisfaction. to God's juſtice, and 
_ a ſufficient ſecurity to the ſinner againſt the 
future effects of God's diſpleaſure; , - © g 
Admitting all this for a moment to be true, 
there is ſtill, another queſtion of ſome impor- 
tance to be aſked and anſwered, and which 
yet is commonly quite left out of the account. 
What reaſon have you to think, that had 
Chriſt done nothing more than offered to the 
Heathen yorld-a free pardon of their ſing, on 
condition of repentance, they would have ac- 
cepted and performed that conditions in other 
words, that, without ſome ſignal indication of 
God's abhorrence of ſin, to ſtrike. theit imagi- 
nation, to affect their hearts, and rouſe their 
conſciences to a juſt ſenſe of their guilt, they 
would ever have repented at all?! 
4 N Confider 


his appearance on earth. Their corruption 


and profligacy had grown to ſo enormous an 
height, and ran out into ſuch a variety of 
horrible vices, as even in theſe degenerate 


days would appear ſhocking and portentous. 
They were, as St, Paul aſſures us, in a letter 


addreſſed to thoſe very Romans of whom he 
is ſpeaking, (they were filled with all un- 
* righteouſneſs, fornication, wickedneſs, co- 


« yetouſneſs, maliciouſneſs ; full of envy, 


“ murder, debate, deceit, malignity ; whiſ- 


« perers, backbiters, haters of God, deſpiteful, 


« proud, boaſters, inventers of evil things, 


« difobedient to parents, without underſtand- 


« ing, covenant, breakers, without natural af- 


fection, implacable, unmerciful *. | 
What now do you think of ſuch a race of 
monſters as theſe > Do you think it poſſible, 
that mere exhortation alone, or even the moſt 
awful denunciations of puniſhment, would ever 
have brought ſuch miſcreants as theſe to real 


repentance and vital reformation ? What little 


eee there was of this, you will judge 
* Rom. i. 29, 30, 31, 


20-4 from 
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Conſider only for a moment what the con- 
dition of mankind was, when our Lord made 


\ 
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from what St. Paul further tells you in the 
ame epiſtle, that they not only did theſe 


things themſelves, but took . pleaſure in thoſe _ 
te that did them *. They were delighted to fee 
their friends, their neighbours, and even their 
own children, grow every day more profligate 
around them. They became vain in their 
« imaginations, and their fooliſh heart was 
% darkened . They were alienated from 
te the life of God, through the ignorance that 
« was in. them, becauſe of the blindneſs of 
ie their heart; they were paſt feeling, and 
gave themſelves over unto laſciviouſneſs, to 
« work all uncleanneſs with greedineſs 4.“ 
This ſhews, that the number and the groſineſs 
of their crimes had effaced all their ideas of 
guilt, and © had ſeared their conſciences with 
4 a hot iron 8.“ Add to this, that their phi- 
loſophers and their prieſts, who ought to have 
reſtrained their vices, did themſelves, by their 
own example, encourage them in ſome of their 
worſt. Many parts even of their religious 
worſhip, inſtead of purifying and reforming, 
tended to corrupt and debaſe their hearts with 


* Rom. i. 32. 1 Rom. i. 21. 3 Eph. iv. 18, 19 
| 'F 1 Tim. iv. 2. 
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the groſſeſt ſenſualities; and the very gods 
whom they adored were repreſented as guilty 
of crimes too ſhocking to be ſpecified, but 
which all who ſought their favour would cer- 
tainly take care to imitate . You ſee then 
what little proſpect there was, that men under 
ſuch circumſtances ſhould ever be prevailed 
on, by a mere preacher of righteouſneſs (even 
though ſent from the realms, and endued with 
the eloquence, of Heaven) to repent and re- 
form. Before they could do either, they muſt 
be ſenſible that they were acting wrong. But 
they, on the contrary, thought themſelves 
right. They not only acted wickedly, but 
ated ſo on principle · Their moral ſenſe was 
inverted, © The light that was in them was 

% become darkneſs.” They had no check 
within to ſtop their mad career of wicked neſs; 
and every thing without, every thing that 
ought to have taught them a better leſſon, their 
| philoſophers, their prieſts, their religion, their 
worſhip, their gods themſelves, all contributed 
to confirm and ſtrengthen them in their cor- 
rupt practices, and to bar up * avenue to 
reformation. 


Ego homuncio hoc non facerem ? See the * 
Terent. Eun. iii. v. 43. 
D 4 1 
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It is therefore evident, that, without ſome 
awakening call, ſome ſtriking, and aſtoniſhing, - 


and extraordinary event, (like that of the 
crucifixion of Chriſt) to affect the hearts 
and alarm the fears of the ancient Pagans, 


and to impreſs them with a ſtrong ſenſe of 


God's extreme indignation againſt fin, it was 
morally impoſſible they could ever have been 
brought to a ſerious, effectual, and PR 
amendment of heart and life. 

It is in vain then to talk of thi greatetl- 
cacy. of repentance in averting the anger of | 
the Almighty, and atoning for paſt offences. 
You'ought firſt to ſettle the previous queſtion, 
whether, if this had been all the expiation 
required, there would have been any repent- 
ing ſinners in the world to have tried te ex- 
r p 


* It is a ſingular 8 which 1. have from Kane 
tionable authority, and which tends very much to ſhow the 
powerful influence of a crucified Redeemer, that in almoſt 
every part of the world, from Greenland to the Weſt-India 
lands, thoſe Heathens that have heen proſelyted to Chriſtianity 


were principally and moſt effectually wrought upon by the hiſ- 


tory of our Saviour's ſufferings, as recorded in the Goſpel, 
When theſe were forcibly ſtated, and repeatedly impreſſed on 
their minds, they ſcarce ever failed to produce in | them both a 
lively faith and a virtuous life, | 


"Ie 
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But to grant all this power of expiation to 
| repentance, is granting a great deal more than 
ow will warrant. e 6 . 

For from whence do you learn, that repen= 

tance alone will obliterate the ſtains of paſt 
guilt; will undo every thing you have done 
amiſs; will reinſtate you hi the favour of 
God: will make ample ſatisfaction to his in- 
ſulted juſtice ; and ſecure reſpe& and obedi- 
ence to his authority, as the moral | governor of 
the world ? . 
Do the Scriptures wank you this? No, 
They plainly tell you, that “ without the 
5 ſhedding of blood there is no remiſſion of 
« ſins *,” But, perhaps, you collect it from 
the very nature of the thing itſelf. Conſider 
then what repentance is. It is nothing more 
than ſorrow for what we have done amiſs, and 
a reſolution not to do it again. 

But can this annihilate what is paſt? Moſt 
aſſuredly it has no ſuch power. Our former 
tranſgreſſions ſtill remain uncancelled. They 
are recorded in the books of Heaven; and it 
is not our future good deeds alone that can 
99 them out. They can 0 anſwer for 


* + Heb, ix. 22. 


chemſelves, 
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themſelves, (if they can do that): they have 
no ſuperabundant or retroſpective merit to 
ſpare, as a cover to paſt offences. We may 
as well affirm, ſays a learned divine, that 
* our former obedience atones for our preſent 
« fins, as that eur preſent obedience makes 
* amends for amwcedent tranſgreſlions. 
If you think this doctrine harſh and unna- 
tural, ſee whether your own daily experience, 
whether the ordinary courſe of ee 
will teach you a different leſſon. 
Look around you, and obſerve what is 
paſling every moment before your eyes. You 
ſee men frequently deſtroying by ſenſuality, 
by intemperance, by every act of profligacy, 
their health, their fortune, their character, 
their happineſs here and hereafter. Vou ſee 
them, perhaps, afterwards moſt heartily ſorry 
for what they have done; ſincerely repent- 
ing of their wickedneſs; reſolving for the 
future to lead a virtuous and religious life, 
and perhaps fulfilling that reſolution. But 
does this always reſtore to them their health, 
their fortune, or their good fame ? No: they 

are often gone for ever, loſt beyond redemption, 
notwithſtanding their utmoſt efforts to recover 
them. 
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them. The wretch that has committed a 
murder, may be ſtruck with the deepeſt re- 
morſe and horror for his crime, and may moſt 
ſeriouſly determine to make every amends for 
it in his power. But does this ſave him from 
the hand of juſtice, from the puniſhment de- 
nounced againſt his offence by law ? We know 
that it does not. Unleſs ſome powerful medi- 
ator or friend interpoſe to obtain his pardon, he 
will fall by the hand of the executioner. And 
in a multitude of other inſtances, nothing but 
the generous kindneſs of our friends, and their 
readineſs to -encounter great inconvenience, 
expence, trouble, and miſery, forour ſakes, can 
avert the fatal conſequences which our indiſ- 
cretions, follies, and vices would, in ſpite of 
the ſincereſt repentance and remorſe, infallibly 
bring upon us *. Since then, notwithſtand- 
eee 
+ Tt is remarkable, that our Lord himſelf compares his in- 
terpoſition to fave us from ruin to the generous interference 
of a man to reſcue his friend from deſtruion. *' Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
« for his friend; $3” alluding, evidently, to this inſtance of his 
love for us. This, perhaps, might ſuggeſt the idea of that 
noble principle of analogy, by which Biſhop Butler has ſo ad- 
mirably illuſtrated, and ſo unanſyerably defended the great 
$criptural doctrine of our Redemption, by Chriſt interfering 
John xv. 13. 
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| Ing the mercy and the goodneſs of God, re- 
Pentance dogs not prevent the natural penal 
conſequences of our crimes in this world; 
what reaſon is there to think, that it will 
avert the vengeance due to them in the next, 
which is under the government of the ſame 
' Almighty Being? 

That it is incapable of producing this 
effect, will appear further from the conſidera- 
tion, that the ſincereſt repentance and refor- 
mation muſt neceſſarily be in ſome degree 
imperfect, mixed with failings, and ſubject to 
_ occaſional relapſes; and therefore, inſtead of 
atoning for paſt tranſgreſſions, muſt them- 
felves ſtand in need of, indulgence and for- 
giveneſs. If repentance placed us in a ftate 
of moral perfection and unſinning obedience, 
there might be ſome pretence, perhaps, for 
aſcribing to it a conſiderable degree of expia- 
tory virtue. But let the trueſt and devouteſt 
penitent look impartially into his own heart, 
and then let him fairly ſay, whether this is 

actually the caſe, Has he ſo completely 
waſhed his hands in innocency, and purified 
his ſoul from fin, that not a ſingle evil pro- 


et @ friend in our behalf, and voluntarily ſubſtituting himſelf 
for us on the croſs, 


, 7 penſity 
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penſity remains within him? Has he entirely 
ſubdued every inyeterate, habit, every, inordi- 
nate paſſion, every ſin that did moſt eaſily 


beſet him? Ils it all calmneſs, compoſure, | 


peace and order within? Is all rancour and | 


malice laid aſlecp in his breaſt ?. Can he for- 
give the, groſſeſt inſults, the cruelleſt, calum- 
nies, and the moſt unprovoked i injuries? Do 
his thoughts never wander beyond the limits 
of his duty, nor his eye delight to dwell on im- 
proper objects? Are his affections detached 
from this world, and fixed entirely on things 


above? Does his heart glow with unbounded 
love towards his; neighbour, and is it touched 
with the hallowed flame of piety and devotion 


towards his Maker? When he can truly ſay, 
that, this is a genuine picture of his ſoul, he 
may then, if he thinks fit, reject a orucified 

Redeemer. But till chen, he will do well not 
to lean too confidently on r ch as his ö 


only ſtay. ah 14 

If then neither Paſo ge nor ex ee 
tegch us, that repentance alone will avail for 
our pardon from God, does the light of na- 
ture aſſure us that it will? To know: what 
ate the genuine dictates of nature, you muſt 
* ' 3 ot 
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not look for them in a land enlightened by 
Revelation; you muſt go back to thoſe ages, 
and thoſe countries, where nature was, indeed, 
the only guide that men had to direct their 
ways. And what was then their opinion of the 
efficacy of repentance? Did the antient Pagans 
entertain ſuch high notions of it, as ſome the- 
ologians, in the preſent times, ſeem to have 
taken up? By no means: we ſcarce ever hear 
them talking of repentance. When they had 
offended their gods, they thought of nothing 
but oblations, expiations, luſtrations, and ani- 
mal ſacrifices. Theſe were the expedients 
to which they always had recourſe to regain 
the forfeited favour of their deities, This 
univerſal practice of ſhedding blood to obtain 
the pardon of guilt, miſt clearly ſhows what 
the common apprehenfions ef mankind were 
on this ſubject, when under the ſole direction 
of their own underſtanding: it ſhows, they 
thought that ſomething elſe was neceflary, be- 
ſides their own repentance and reformation, 
thought that, after all they conld do for 
themſelves, ſomething maſt be done or ſuf- 
fered by ſome other being, before they could 
3 be 
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be reſtored to the condition they mo have 


been in if they had never forfeited their inno- 


eence. Nay, ſome of the greateſt, and wiſeſt, 


and beſt amongſt them, declared, in expreſs 
terms, © that there was wanting /ome univerſal 
« method of delivering men's ſouls, which no fect 


© of Philoſophy had ever yet found out .. 


This univerſal method of delivering men's 


fouls, (as it is here moſt properly and moſt 


emphatically called) was at length made 
known to mankind by the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion; and it is that very doctrine of Redemp- 
tion which we have been here conſidering, 
Our bleffed Lord was himſelf the great, the 
all-atoning victim, offered up for the whole 
world upon the croſs. He was wounded for 

our tranſgreſſions, and on him the Lord hath 
laid the iniquity of us all +.” © He bore our 
« fins in his own body on the tree, that we 
being dead to ſin ſhould live unto righteouſ- 
e neſs 4. He was, in ſhort, the very Paſchal 
Lamb, which was ſlain for us from the foun- 
dation of the world. He was the great univer- 
ſal Sacrifice to which all the prophets, from 
® Porphyry, as quoted by Auſtly de Civitate Dei. I. 10. 
© 33, | 


' 4 Ifalah li, g, 6. 1 2 Peter ii, 24. 


the fall of Adam to the birth of Chriſt, 
- uniformly directed their views and their pre- 
dictions, and of which all the ſacrifices under 
the Jewiſh law. were only types and emblems. 
They were the ſhadow : Chriſt was the ſub- 
| Nance. And, as the writer to the Hebrews - 
juſtly obſerves, © if the blood of bulls and of 
goats, and the aſhes of an heifer, ſprinkling 
« the unclean, ſanctified to the purifying. of 
the fleſh;” (that. is, releaſed the offender 
from legal uncleanneſs and temporal puniſh- 
ment) how much more ſhall. the, blood of 
e Chriſt, who, through the eternal Spirit, 
offered himſelf without ſpot, to God, purge 

“ your conſciences from dead ie to rye 
the living God * ?” ?: 

This is, in a few words, the ſum 45 ſub- 
Lance of the great myſtery of our Redemp- 
tion. That it is a mie a . and ao 


1 


„ Heb. ix. 23, yn The Socinians ay, that the expreſ- 
fions in Scripture, which ſeem to prove the death of Chrift to 
de a real ſacrifice for ſin, are nothing more than figurative allu- 
| fions to the animal ſacrifices of the Moſaical law, But it has 
been well obſerved, that the very reverſe of this is the truth of 
the caſe. For theſe Moſaical facrifices were themſelves aluſiorrs 

to the great all- ſufficient Sacrifice, which was to be made by 


our Saviour on the croſs, 
niſhing 


* 
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niſhing myſtery, we readily acknowledge. 
But this was naturally to be expected in a 


work of ſuch infinite difficulty, as that of ren- 
dering the mercy of God, in pardoning man- 
kind, conſiſtent with the exerciſe of his juſ- 
tice, and the ſupport of his authority, as the 
moral Governor of the world. Whatever 
could effect this, muſt neceſſarily be ſome- 
thing far beyond the comprehenſion of our li- 
mited underſtandings ; that is, muſt neceſ- 
farily be myſterious. And, therefore, this 
very circumſtance, inſtead of ſhocking our 
reaſon and ſtaggering our faith, ought to 
fatisfy the one, and confirm the other. _ 
What remains further to be ſaid on this 
intereſting and important ſubje&, I ſhall re- 
ſerve for a ſeparate diſcourſe. 
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WHERE IS THE WISE? WHERE IS THE 
SCRIBE? WHERE IS THE DISPUTER OF 
THIS WORLD? HATH NOT GOD MADE 
FOOLISH THE WISDOM OF THIS WORLD? 


R OM the train of reaſoning purſued in 
the preceding diſcourſe, it has, I truſt, 
been made evident, that, though repentance 
and reformation are without doubt indiſputa- 
bly neceflary towards procuring the pardon of 
fin, (/o neceſſary, that without them not all 
the ſacrifices on earth, nor all the mercies of 
heaven, can avail to ſave us) yet they are not 
of themfetves ſafficient to wath away the ſtains 
of paſt guilt, to ſatisfy the juſtice of an of- 
fended God, and reſtore a wicked and rebel- 
lious world to his protection and favour. 

E 2 It 
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It appears, both from the nature of the 
things themſelves, from the cleareſt deduc- 
tions of reaſon, from the ordinary courſe of 
human affairs in the preſent world, from the 
eommon apprehenſions, and the univerſal prac- 
tice of mankind, before the appearance of 
Chriſt upon earth, and, above all, from the 
poſitive declarations of God himſelf, both in 
the Old and New Teſtament, that, beſides 
the contrition of the ſinner himſelf, ſomething 
muſt be done or ſuffered by ſome other being 
on his account ; ſome ſort of expiation muſt 
be made for him, and accepted, before he can 
be exonerated of guilt, and redeemed from pu- 
niſhment, and ſtand juſtified in the eyes of his 
offended Maker. 

This principle being eſtabliſhed; (and it 
appears to me incontrovertible) who ſhall af- 
terwards preſume to ſay, that the particular 
kind of expiation, or, in other words, the 
particular mode of Redemption, which God 
actually fixed upon for the preſervation of 
mankind, was not the beſt and fitteſt that 
could be deviſed? If ſome victim, ſome pro- 
pitiatory ſacrifice, was - plainly neceſſary for 
this purpoſe ; who ſhall undertake to affirm, 

8 that 
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that the very individual ſacrifice appointed 
by God himſelf, was not the propereſt and 
moſt effectual to anſwer the end propoſed? 
If commutative puniſhment and vicarious ſuf- 
fering appear not only to have prevailed 
among all Heathen nations from the earlieſt 
ages, and to have been eſtabliſhed among the 
Jews by the expreſs appointment of God, 
but even at this hour make a part of the or- 
dinary diſpenſations of God's providence in 
the preſent world, (where we continually. ſee 
men reſcued from ruin by the interpoſing 
kindneſs, the generous exertions, and the vo- 
luntary ſufferings of others on their account); 
who ſhall ſay, that there was either cruelty 
or injuſtice, in appointing Chriſt to die, much 
leſs in his voluntary conſent to die, © for us 
«© men and for our falvation ?” If, in fine, the 
value of the victim offered was uſually pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the offence, 
and the number of the offenders ; why ſhould 
it appear in the leaſt incredible, that when 
the inhabitants of a whole world, (perhaps of 
many worlds and ſyſtems of worlds) and. all 
their generations, from the very fall of our 
firſt parents to the end of time, were to be 
E. cleanſed 
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cleanſed from guilt, nothing leſs than the blood 
of the ſon of God himſelf, ſhould be thought 
to poſſeſs ſufficient purifying powers to waſh 
away ſtains of ſo deep a dye, and fo yaſt ex- 
tent ? 
It is evident, then, that all the plauſible 

objections of © the wiſe, the ſcribe, the diſ- | 
« puter of this world,” againſt the Scripture 
doctrine of Redemption, founded on the nature 
of the facrifice made by our Lord, on the 
dignity of his perſon, on the union of the di- 
vine nature with the man Chriſt Jeſus, or any 
other circumſtances of that nature, are utterly 
void of all foundation in truth, in reaſon, in i 
experience, and in the actual courſe of human 
affairs in God's adminiſtration of the univerſe. 
We may, therefore, ſafely diſmiſs them with- 
out further notice: and may aſſume it as an 
undoubted truth, that though we ourſelves 
could not, with our ſhort- ſighted faculties, 
diſcover the ſmalleſt traces of wiſdom or pro- 
priety in the Redemption of the world by the 
death of Chriſt, yet that it is in fa& the wiſeſt 
that could be choſen ; that the difficulties at- 
tending it ariſe only from that impenetrable 
darkneſs which ſurrounds the throne of the 
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Almighty, and muſt neceffarily reſt on many 
of his works, both of nature and of grace; 
and that it is, notwithſtanding, as the Scrip- 
ture moſt accurately and ſublimely expreſſes it, 
the wiſdom of God in a myſtery v. Yet 
ſtill, by contemplating this myſtery atten- 
tively, we may, even with our limited under- 
ſtandings, diſcover ſome marks of divine wiſ- 
dom; ſome reaſons, which might induce the 
Almighty to prefer this method of redeeming 
the world to any other ; reaſqns ſufficient at 
leaſt to ſhow, that when the veil is wholly 
withdrawn, when we no longer“ ſee through 
i a glaſs darkly,” but are admitted to con- 
template © in open day” the whole plan and 
the entire ſyſtem of our redemption, we ſhall 
have as much reaſon to reverence the depth 
of the counſels of the Almighty, as we con- 
feſſedly have, even at preſent, with all our ig- 
norance, and all the natural obſcurity of the 
ſubje&, to adore his goodneſs. 
Out of many of theſe marks of divine wiſ- 
dom, in the mode of our Redemption, which 
might be- produced, I ſhall ſele& only a few 
of the moſt unportant, 
* 1 Cox. ii. 2. 
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I. In the firſt place, it has often been, and 
cannot be too often, remarked, that the atone- 
ment made on the croſs for the ſins of man, 
removed a difficulty, which “the wiſe, the 
« ſcribe, the diſputer of this world, with all 
their wiſdom, were never able to ſurmount. 
It reconciled a contradiction, which to every 
human underſtanding appeared inſuperable. 
It. reconciled the mercy and the juſtice of 
God in his treatment of mankind. It gave 
ſalvation to a guilty world, without either in- 
flicting on the offenders the puniſhment juſtly 
due to their offences, or giving countenance 
and encouragement to ſin. By accepting the 
death of Chriſt inſtead of ours, “by laying 
«* on him the iniquity of us all, God cer- 
tainly gave us the moſt aſtoniſhing proof of 
his mercy : and yet, by accepting. no leſs a 
ſacrificè than that of his own Son, he has, 
by this moſt expreſſive and tremendous act, 
ſignified to the whole world ſuch extreme in- 
dignation at fin; as may well alarm, even while 
he ſaves us, and make us tremble: at his 
« ſeverity, even while we are A 
* of his mergy*.” 80,1141 24 Nomads lo 

a; hs ee | 
. II. The 
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III. The appearance of Chriſt in the form 
of man, and the death he. ſuffered, for our 
fakes, did not only make our-peace with God, 
but it alſo enabled him to afford us he 
ſtrongeſt poſſible proof of that moſt comfort- 
able doctrine, our reſurrection from the dead, 
by his own return to life again after lying 
three days in the grave. It was, therefore, a 
moſt eminent proof of divine wiſdom, that the 
very ſame event, the death of Chriſt, ſnould 
anſwer two ſuch important purpoſes; ſhould 
both afford us the means of reconciliation 
with God, and at the ſame time give birth to 
another great event, which fills us with the 
joyful hope and the certain expectation of 
everlaſting life. Nay, even the public and 


ignominious manner in which our Lord ex- © 


pired, and which has ſometimes been a ground 
of objection and of reproach, was in reality 
an additional indication of divine wiſdom. 
For had our Lord's death been leſs public 
and notorious, and had his perſon been in his 
laſt moments leſs expoſed to the obſervation 
of mankind, the proof of his reſurrection from 
the dead would have been conſiderably weak- 
ened. Had his death been private and ſilent, 
and 
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and after the ordinary manner of men, the 
reality of it would very ſoon have been queſ- 
tioned; and conſequently his reſurrection 
would have been repreſented as a groſs fraud 
and a ſcandalous impoſition on the credulity 
of mankind. But his crucifixion in the face 
of day, and in the prefence of an immenſe 
_ concourſe of people, took away every pre- 
tence of this nature, and gave a ſtrong and 
irreſiſtible confirmation to the truth of that 
aſtoniſhing miracle which followed ; which is 
che foundation of all our hopes, and the great 
corner-ſtone of our whole Religion. 

III. Before the appearance of our Saviour 
on car th, there was a notion univerſally pre- 
| valent in every part almoſt of the known 
World, that fin could no otherwiſe be expiated 
than by animal ſacrifices. And this at length 
was carried fo far, that in ſome extraordinary 
. caſes it was thought that the death of brute 
animals was not ſufficient, Human facrifces 
became neceſſary; and the more near and dear 
the perſon ſacrificed was to them, the more 
valuable was the offering thought; ſo that 
they frequently ſlaughtered their ſons and 
dau ghters, more eſpecially their firſt· born, on 

the 
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the altars of their gods. Now the death of 
Chriſt, at the ſame time that it was a gra- 
cious condeſcenſion to the prevailing opinion 
of the neceſſity of ſacrifice, put an entire end 
(through a great part of the world) to that 
ſanguinary ſpecies of devotion, by rendering it 
totally uſeleſs and inefficacious. For .f Chriſt 
« was offered once for all; by one offering 
* he perfected for ever them that are ſancti- 
10 fied *; and obtained, by one ſingle act, 
that which mankind had, from the begin- 
ning of the warld, been endeayouring g in 
vain to accompliſh, by i innumera ble and con- 
tinual ſacrifices, namely, the pardon of their 
ſins, and reconciliation with God. After this 
univerſal and effectual expiation, no other was | 
of the leaſt uſe or value. Accordingly, in 
every country that embraced the Goſpel, all 
ſacrifiges, both animal and human, immedi- 
ately ceaſed; and a ſudden and abſolute period 
was put to that incredible effuſion of blood, 
which had deluged the world almoſt from the 
very creation down to that time. 

IV. At the ſame time, that the ſacrifice 
made by « Chriſt upon the croſs put an end to 

 # Hebrews x. 10. 14. 


all 
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all other ſacrifices, it gave (what they could 
"never give) an avſolute certainty of pardon, on 
the condition of repentance and reformation 
of life. This it was impoſſible that any one 
- could rationally expect from the ſlaughter of 
an innocent animal, much leſs from that of a 
human being. Both theſe acts ſeemed, in 
themſelves, rather calculated to increaſe guilt | 
than to take it away. God might, indeed, if 
he pleaſed, accept the commutation of one life 
for another ; and it was on this preſumption 
that the Heathen world adopted the cuſtom of 
ſacrifices. But this was certainly a mere pre- 
ſumption. Without an expreſs revelation of 
the divine will in this reſpect, no one could be 
abſolutely ſure that ſuch a ſubſtitution would 
be accepted. But God has now actually de- 
clared in the Goſpel, that he does accept the 
death of Chriſt as a Propitiation for our fins. 
And to put this beyond all doubt, he has rati- 
fied and confirmed that acceptance by a public, 
ſignificant, and deciſive act of approbation, the 
act of raifing him from the dead. 
V. The death of Chriſt is alſo a ſeal and 
confirmation of the new covenant betwixt God 
and man. 


For 
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For it was the cuſtom of almoſt all ancient 
nations, both Jews and Gentiles, to ratiſy their 
treaties and covenants by ſacrifices. Of this 
you may ſee inſtances in various parts of Scrip- 
ture *, and in ſeveral Heathen hiſtorians +. 
In condeſcenſion therefore to the manner of 
men, and to confirm their faith in his pro- 
miſes; God did, by the ſacrifice of Chriſt, 
ſeal and ratify his new covenant of merey 
with mankind; upon which account the 
death of our bleſſed Lord is called (as the 
Jewiſh ſacrifices alſo were) the blood, of: the 
e covenant'\|.”* This, therefore, is another ex 
cellent purpoſe anſwered, by that method of 
redeeming us which God was pleaſed to fix 
upon: that it is conformable to all thoſe fœde - 
ral rights by which men were wont to confirm 
their covenants. with each other; and thus 
gives us every poſſible aſſurance, not only by 
words, but by the moſt expreſſive actions, that 
God will perform all his gracious promiſes 
made to us in the Goſpel, provided we fulfil 

the conditions on which alone hols proven 


are made.. nr s 57 ; 
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| 1 Theſe are ſome of the reaſons which might 
poſſibly induce our Maker to fix on the death of 
his Son as the beſt method of redeeming man- 
kind; and there may be; and undoubtedly are, 
many other feaſons for that choice, unknown 
to us, ſtill more wiſe and more benevolent 
than thoſe already ſpecified. Yet theſe are 
abundantly ſufficient. to convince us, that the 
Redemption wrought for us by Chriſt upon 
the croſs, carries in it the plaineſt marks of 
divine wiſdom: 

Still, however, it may be urged, and it often 
z5 urged with great confidence, that even ad- 
mitting the force of every thing here faid, ad- 
mitting the neceſſity of ſome ſacrifice for the 
expiation of fin, and a ſacrifice too of great 
value and dignity; yet after all, it ſeems ut- 
terly incredible; that the death of no leſs a 
perſon than the Son of God himſelf ſhould be 
neceſſary for this purpoſe ; and that he, in 
whom all the fulneſs of the godhead dwelt, 
ſhouldever conſent and condeſrend to become 
that ſacrifice, and to expire in agonies on the 
croſs for ſuch a creature as man, who occu- 
pies ſo ſmall and ſeemingly ſo inconſiderable a 
| prove: in the immenſity of the univerſe, 

There 
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There is undoubtedly ſomething very aſto- 
niſhing in this circumſtance. But there are 
not wanting conſiderations, which may, in 
ſome, degree, tend to account even ſor kn 
acknowledged difficulty. _ - - ian 
In the firſt place, 105 is a very ans 
nary perſonage mentioned in Scripture, whoſe: 
exiſtence it. is the faſhion of the preſent day to 
doubt and to deride, and to explain away ſome. 
of the moſt ſtriking effects of his power into 
allegory, metaphor, viſion, -and; imagination. 
He is, notwithſtanding, deſcribed by the ſacred 
writers in the plaineſt and the cleareſt terms, 
and repreſented as a being of high rank, of 
great power, and prodigious art and ſtrength. 
The names there given him are, Satan, Beel- 
zebub, the Devil, and the Prince of the Devils; 
and he appears to be in a ſtate of perpetual 
hoſtility againſt God and Chriſt, and this lower 
world, over which he has very conſiderable 
influence. He is deſcribed by our Saviour 
under the image of a /frong man*, whom it 
was neceſſary to bind before you could ſpoil 
his houſe. He is called' the Prince of the 
Power of the Airy; the Prince of this Went 
© Matth, xil, 29. _ li.2. |} John a. gt. 
| and, 
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and, by St. Paul, the God of this World *. | 
He is repreſented as being at the head of a 
numerous and formidable hoſt of wicked ſpi- 
rits to whom St. Paul gives the title of princi- 
| palities, and powers, and rulers of this world g. 
And in another place they are ſaid to be his 
angels T. To this malignant and inſidious Be- 
ing was owing the fall of our firſt parents, and 
all' the tragical conſequences: of that fatal event, 
the introduction of death and fin, and every 
kind of natural and moral evil, into the world. 
On theſe ruins of human nature did this tremen- 
dous Spirit erect his infernal throne, and eſta- 
bliſhed an aſtoniſhing dominion over the minds 
of men, leading them into ſuch acts of folly, 
ſtupidity, and wickedneſs, as are on no other 
principle to be accounted for; into the groſſeſt 
ſuperſtitions, into the moſt brutal and ſenſeleſs 
idolatry, into the moſt unnatural and abomina- 
ble crimes, into the moſt execrable rites and 
inbuman n 2. e W 1s ſtill more 


* 2 Cor, 3 iv. 4. 17 Ephel. vi. 1a. + Matth. . 41. 

+ Nothing leſs than diabolical influence can account for the 
almoſt univerſal cuſtom of human ſactifiees, and the atrocious 
outrages on all decency perpetrated in Tome of the facred rites 
of Agypt, Greece, and Hindoſtan. See . 5 Indian An- 

t ities, vol, 1. p. 256, 274. 
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deplorable; he gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the 
diſgrace and humiliation of mankind, by ſet- 
ting up himſelf as the object of their adora- 
tion, and that too (to compleat the inſult) 
under that very form which he had aſſumed to 
betray and to deſtroy them; I mean that of 
the ſerpent: the worſhip of which diſguſting 
and odious animal, it is welPknown, prevailed 
to an ineredidle degree in almoſt every part of 
the Pagan world, and is: ſtill to be found in 
ſome parts of Africa &. In this manner did 
Satan lord it over the human race, till our 
bleſſed Saviour appeared on earth. At that 
time his tyranny ſeems to have arrived at its 
utmoſt height, and to have extended to the 
bodies'as well as to the ſouls of men, of both 
which he ſometimes took abſolute poſſefion ; 
as we ſee in the hiſtory of thoſe unhappy per- 
ſons mentioned in Scripture, whom we call 
Demoniacs, and who were truly ſaid to be 
poſſeſſed by the devil. It was therefore neceſ- 


* See Bryant's Antient Mythohgy, vol. i. de ophiolatria.—A 
ſerpent was adored in Egypt as an emblem of the divine na- 
ture; and in, Caſhmere there were no leſs than 700 places 
where carved figures of ſnakes were worſhipped. Maurice's 
Indian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 291,——At Whydah, on the Gold 
e — 
e the Slave Trade. 
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ſary, in order to accompliſh the complete. Re- 


demption of mankind, to ſubdue in the firſt 


place this their moſt formidable and deter- 
mined enemy, to deſtroy his power, to over- 
throw his kingdom, and to reſcue all the ſons 


of men from that horrible and diſgraceful {tate 


of ſlavery, in which he had long held them 


enthralled. Now to execute a work of ſuch 


magnitude and ſuch difficulty, ſome agent of 


fore ſpontaneouſly undertook, and ſucceſsfully | 
- accompliſhed, this moſt arduous enterprize. 
The very firſt preparatory ſtep he took before 
he entered on his miniſtry was, to eſtabliſh his 
| ſuperiority over this great enemy of the human 


extraordinary rank, and extraordinary. autho- 


rity and power, was plainly neceſſary. Such 


a perſonage was our bleſſed Lord; who there- 


race, which he did in that memorable. ſcene of 
the temptation in the wilderneſs. Andthrough- 
out the whole of his future life, there appears 


to have been a conſtant and open enmity and 


warfare between Chriſt and Beelzebub, be- 
tween the Prince of this world and the Saviour 


of it, between the Powers of Darkneſs and the 


Spiritual Light of the world, between the 


| Kingdom of Satan and the kingdom of Jeſus. 
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When all this is taken into conſideration, it 
will no longer be a matter of ſurprize, that the 
eternal Son of God himſelf ſhould condeſcend 
to come among us, unworthy as we are of ſuch 
a diſtinction. For nothing leſs: than his al- 
mighty power could probably have vanquiſhed 
that dreadful adverſary we had to deal with, and 
whoſe defeat and humiliation appear to have 
been eſſentially neceſſary to our ſalvation *. 
There is till another conſideration which 
merits ſome regard in this queſtion, 
It is, I believe, generally taken for granted, 
that it was for the human race alone that 
Chriſt ſuffered and died; and we are then 
aſked, with an air of triumph, whether it be 
conceivable, or in any degree credible, that 
the eternal, Son of God ſhould ſubmit to ſo 
much indignity and ſo much miſery for the 
fallen, ' the wicked, the' wretched inhabitants 
of this ſmall globe of earth, which is as a 
grain of- ſand to a mountain, a mere ſpeck in 
the univerſe, when compared with that im- 
menſity of worlds, and ſyſtems of worlds, 
2 See John Ai. 31 XIV. 30; xvi. 11. 2 Cor. iv. 4. Epheſ. 


ü. 2; vi. 12, Col, ii. 15.“ Through death, he deſtroyed 
him that had the power of death; that is, the devil.“ Heb- | 


li. 14. 
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which the ſagacity of a great modern aſtrono- 

mer has diſcovered in the boundleſs re 2 788 
of ſpace x. 

But on what ground is it e that the 
benefits of Chriſt's death extend no further 
than to ourſelves? As well might we ſuppoſe, 
that the ſun was placed in the firmament 
merely to illuminate and to warm this earth 
that we inhabit. To the vulgar and the illi- 
«terate, this actually appears to be the caſe. 
But Philoſophy teaches us better things. It 

G enlarges our contracted views of divine benefi- 
cence, and brings us acquainted with other 
i planets and other worlds, which ſhare with 
us the chearing influence and the vivifying P 


warmth of that glorious luminary. Is it not v 
then a fair analogy to conclude, that the great P 
Spiritual Light of the world, the Fountain of 
life, and health, and joy to the ſoul, does not bs 
ſcatter his bleſſings over the creation with a " 
more ſparing hand, and that the Sun of Righ- "” 
teouſnels riſes with healing in his wings to 8 
other orders of beings beſides ourſelves? Nor 81 
does this concluſion reſt on analogy alone. a 
It is evident from Scripture itſelf, that we are N 
| by n no means the only creatures in the univerſe as 


* Dr. Herſchell. 
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intereſted in the ſacrifice of our Redeemer. 
We are expreſsly told, that as “ by him were 


; * all things created that are in heaven and 
N « that are in earth, viſible and inviſible; and 
« by him all things conſiſt: ſo by him alſo. 
„vas God pleaſed (having made peace through 

« the blood of his croſs) to reconcile all things 


* anto himſelf, whether they be things in earth, | 

« or things in heaven: that in the diſpenſation - 
« of the fulneſs of times, he might gather to- 
« gether in one all things in Chriſt, both which 


4 are in heaven, and which are on earth, even - 
A 4 in him. c 
" From intimations ſuch as theſe, it is highly 
probable, that in the great work of Redemp- 
bo tion, as well as of Creation, there is a vaſt ſtu- 
* pendous plan of wiſdom, of which we cannot 


of at preſent ſo much as conceive the whole, 
compaſs and extent, And if we could afliſt - 
and improve the mental as we can [the. corpo- 

Y real ſight ;: if we could magnify and bring 
nearer to us, by the help of inſtruments, the 


ul great component parts of the ſpiritual, as we 
. do. the vaſt bodies of the natural, world; there 
* can be no doubt, that the reſemblance and 
fe analogy would hold between them i in Ae 


Col, i. 16. 20. Eph. i. 10 
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it does in many other well-known inſtances; 
and that a ſcene of wonders would burſt in 
upon us from the one, at leaſt equal, if not 
ſuperior, to thoſe, which the united powers of 
aſtronomy and of optics diſcloſe to us in the 
other. 

If this train of We be juſt, (and who 
is there that will undertake to ſay, much more 
to prove, that it is not ſo?) if the Redemption 
wrought by Chriſt extends to other worlds, 
perhaps many others beſides our own; if its 
virtues penetrate even into Heaven itſelf ; if 
it gather together all tbings in Chriſt ; who 
will then ſay, that the dignity of the agent 
was diſproportioned to the magnitude of the 
work; and that it was not a ſcene ſufficiently 
ſplendid for the Son of God himſelf to appear 
$pon, and to diſplay the riches of his love, 
not only to the race of man, but to many 
other orders of intelligent beings? + 

Upon the whole, it is certainly unpardon- 
able in ſuch a creature as man, to judge of the 
ſyſtem of our Redemption, from that very 
ſmall part of it which he now ſees; to reaſon 
as if we ourſelves were the only perſons con- 
cerned in it, and on that ground td raiſe eavils, 
and difficulties, and objections, and repreſent 
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the croſs of Chriſt as fooliſhneſs, when; alas, 


it is we only that are fooliſh ! 
There may undoubtedly be many other ways 


in which the Redemption of man might have 


been effected. But this we are ſure of, that 
the way in which it 7 effected, is the wiſeſt 
and the beſt, for this plain reaſon, becauſe the 
wiſeſt and the beſt 6f Beings has choſen it. 
It has been ſhown, that even with our ſhart- ' 


ſighted faculties, and with our very imperfect 


knowledge of the ſubje&, we can diſcover ſome 
reaſons which might render this way of re- 
deeming us preferable to any other; and we 
have ſeen alſo, that it may have a relation to 
other beings; whoſe ſituation and circum- 
ſtances, if fully and clearly made known to us, 
would probably furniſh us with ſtill ſtronger 


reaſons to admire and adore the wiſdom of 
God's proceedings towards his creatures, Bur 


even admitting, that the benefits of this moſt 


extraordinary diſpenſation were deſigned to 


reach no further than this world, and that 
Chriſt died ſolely “ for us men, and for our 
« ſalvation ;”* what other rational conclufion 
can be drawn from this ſuppoſition, than that 
we 0 to be impreſſed with a deeper and 
F 4 a live- 
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a livelier ſenſe of his unbounded eee © 
the children of men? 1 
That the Son of God ſhould Hol lach com- 
paſſion for the human race, as voluntarily to 
undertake the great, and arduous, and painful 
taſk, of reſcuing them from death, and ſin, 
and miſery; that for this purpoſe he ſhould 
condeſcend to quit the boſom of his Father, 
and the joys of heaven; ſhould diveſt himſelf 
of the glory that he had before the world be- 
gan; ſhould not only take upon himſelf the 
nature of man, but the form of a ſervant ; 
ſhould ſubmit to a low and indigent condition, 
to indignities, 'to. injuries and inſults, and at 
length to a diſgraceful and excruciating death, 
is indeed a myſtery. But it is a myſtery of 
kindneſs” and of mercy ;\ it is, as the apoſtle 
truly calls it, “a love that paſſeth know- 
40 ledge ; a degree of tenderneſs, pity, and 
condeſcenſion, to which we have neither words 
nor conceptions in any degree equal. It is im- 
poſſible for us, whenever we reflect upon it, 
not to cry out with the Pfalmiſt, «Lord, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
the ſon of man that thou viſiteſt him. 
| . . 40. e ee 7 
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And what effect ſhould this reflection have 
upon our hearts? Should it diſpoſe us to join 
with the diſputer of this world, in doubting 
and denying the wiſdom of the Almighty in 
the plan of our Redemption, and in quarrel- 
ling with the means he has made uſe of to 
ſave us, becauſe they appear to our weak un- 
derſtandings ſtrange and unaccountable? Shall 
the man who is ſinking under a mortal diſeaſe, 
refuſe the medicine which will infallibly re- 
ſtore him, becauſe he is ignorant of the ingre- 
dients of which it is compoſed ? Shall the 
criminal who is condemned to death, reject 
the pardon that is unexpectedly offered him, 
becauſe he cannot conceive in what manner 
and by what means it was obtained for him? 
Shall we, who are all criminals in the ſight 
of God, and are all actually (till redeemed by 
Chriſt) under the ſentence of death; ſhall we 
{ſtrike back the arm that is graciouſly ſtretched 
out to fave us, merely becauſe the mercy of- 
fered to us is ſo great, that we are unable to 
graſp with our underſtanding the whole ex- 
tent of it? Shall the very magnitude, in 
ſhort, of the favour conferred: upon us, be con- 


verted otni an argument againſt receiving it ; 
- and 
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and ſhall we determine not to be ſaved, be. 
cauſe God chuſes to 27 it, not in our way, but 
2 on? | 
That in this and many _— Albers his 
ways are myſterious, and paſt finding out, is 
undoubtedly true. But let it be remembered 
always, that the myſterious part relates only 
to what he has done for us; what we have to 
do (which is all that it concerns us to know) is 
perfectly ciear and intelligible. It is nothing 
more than this, that we proſtrate ourſelves 
with all humility before the throne of grace, 
and adore the goodneſs of our Maker in con- 
ſenting, on any terms, to extend his merey to 
us; that we embrace, with gratitude and 
thankfulneſs, the great ſalvation offered to us 
by the death of Chriſt, and exert our utmoſt 
endeavours to render ourſelyes capable of 
ſharing in the benefits of that ſacrifice, by ful. 
filling the conditions, the only conditions, on 
which we can be admitted to partake of it; 
that is, “ by denying ungodlineſs and worldly 
* luſts, and living ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
be „ goly's in Fils eee work v5 6c 
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COMMUNE WITH YOUR OWN HEART, AND 
IN YOUR CHAMBER, AND BE STILL. 


O commune with our own hearts is, in 

the language of Scripture, to retreat 
frown Ge world, and give ourſelves up to pri- 
vate meditation and reflection. But as the 
ſubjects of our meditation may be very diffe- 
rent, in order to know what 4:nd of ſelf-· corn · [ 
munion is here meant, we muſt conſider the 
purpoſes which the Pſalmiſt had in view. 
Theſe purpoſes are ſpecified in the former part 
of the verſe, © Stand in awe, and fin not; to 
which is immediately ſubjoined, as the means 
of impreſſing this ſacred awe upon the mind, 
Commune with your own heart, and in your 
In Wet fore, 
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fore, of the ſelf- communion here recommend- 
ed is, to reſtrain us from vice; to cheriſh and 
improve the ſeeds of virtue; to give us leiſure 
for examining into the ſtate of our ſouls; to 
ſtamp upon our hearts a love for God and a 
reverence for his laws; to make us, in _ 
„ ſtand in awe, and ſin not. 

Such is the purport of the injunction in the 
text; and a more important one it is not eaſy 
to imagine: it is, indeed, an eſſential and in- 
diſpenſable requifite towards our well-being, 
both here and hereafter. For if we will never 
ſtand ſtill and conſider, how is it poſſible we 
ſhould ever go on well? Vet, notwithſtand- 
ing the evident neceſſity of reflection to an in- 
telligent and accountable being, a very large 
part of mankind ſeem to have formed a reſo - 
lution never to think at all. They take the 
utmoſt pains that they may never experience 
the misfortune of: finding; themſelves alone 
and ſtill, may never have a ſingle moment 
left for ſerious recollection. They, plunge 
themſelves into vice; they diſſipate: themſelves 
in amuſement; they entangle themſelves in 
buſineſs; they engage in eager and endleſs” 
op" after riches, honours, power, fame, 

F = every 
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every trifle, every vanity that ſtrikes their ima- 
gination; and to theſe things they give them- 

ſelves up, body and ſoul, without ever once 
ſtopping to conſider what they are doing and 

where they are going, and what the conſo- 

quence muſt be of all this wildneſs and folly. 
In vain does Reaſon itſelf ſometimes repreſent 

to them, that if there really be another ſtate 

of exiſtence, it is inſanity never to concern 
themſelves about it: in vain does God com- 
mand them / to watch and pray, and to work 

< out their ſalvation with fear and trembling :” 
in vain does Religion call upon them to with- 

draw a little from the buſy ſcene around them, 
to retire to their -own chamber, to be there 
quiet and ſtill, to commune with their own 
hearts, to proſtrate themſelyes before God, to 
lament their ſins, to acknowledge their wretch- 
edneſs, and entreat forgiveneſs through the 
merits of their Redeemer. Againſt all theſe 

admonitions they ſhut their ears, and harden 
their hearts; and preſs forward with intrepid 
gaiety in the courſe they are embarked in, 

which they inſiſt upon to be the only wiſe one. 
To that wiſdom then, and the fruits of it, we 
muſt leave them, with our earneſt prayers to 
5 . 
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God, that they may ſee the things that belong 
-to their peace before they are for ever hid from 
their eyes. But whatever may become of this 
giddy unthinking multitude, we, my brethren, 
-who are brought here by a ſenſe of duty, muſt 
ſee, that if we hope either to underſtand that 
duty, or to fulfil it, we muſt: ſometimes retire 
and think of it. Even the beſt and greateſt 
of men, have found this ſelf-communion ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve them from fin and error. 
The royal Pfalmiſt more eſpecially, who gave 
us the precept, enforced it powerfully by his 
-own example. Though no one was more 
attentive to the intereſts of his people, and 
good government of his kingdom, had a 
greater variety of weighty, objects to engage his 
thoughts, more difficulties to encounter, or 
more temptations to combat than he; yet he 
never ſuffered either buſineſs, grief, or. plea- 
. fare, ſo entirely to poſſeſs his foul, as to ex- 
clude the great concerns of Religion; but 

wherever or however ſituated, he found time 
to commune with himſelf; he frequently re- 
tired at morning, and evening, and noon- day, 
to review his conduct, to examine into the 


Nate of his ſoul, and ſcarch out his ſpirits, 1 to 
bleſs 
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bleſs God for his paſt mercies, or implore his 
future protection. Thoſe animated compoſi- 
tions he has left us under the name of Pſalms, 
are, in general, nothing more than the fervent. 
expreſſions of his piety on theſe occaſions, the 
converſations he held with his own heart. It 
is in theſe he unboſoms himſelf withaut re- 
ſerve, and pours forth his whole ſoul before 
God. We are admitted into the deepeſt re- 
ceſſes, and ſee the moſt ſecret workings, of 
his mind. We fee him poſſeſſed alternately 
with hopes and fears, doubt and confidence, 
forrow and Joy 3 and agitated, by. turns, with 
all thoſe different paſſions and emotions, which 
the different aſpects of his ſoul, on the moſt 
careful review, would naturally excite. By 
theſe well timed retreats he prevented any 
preſumptuous ſin, if not from accidentally ſur- 
prizing g Rim, yet at leaſt from getting the do- 
minion over him ; and though he ſometimes 

 llipt, and ſometimes eyen fell, yet he inſtantly 
roſe again, More vigorous and alert to the diſ- 
charge of his duty. _ 

But we have this practice of 8 
nion recommended to us by a ſtill holier and 
bright cxample, that of the bleſſed Jeſus 
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himſelf, The nature of his miſſion, "indeed, 
"and the boundleſs benevolence of his temper, 
neceſſarily led him to mingle in ſociety ; to 
"liſten to every call of humanity; to go about 
doing good, healing diſeaſes, relieving infirmi- 
ties, correcting errors, removing prejudices, 
_ forgiving fins, inculcating repentance; pro- 
moting piety, juſtice, charity, peace, harmony, 
"courteſy, chearfulneſs, amongſt men; croud- 
ing, in ſhort, into the narrow compaſs of his 
miniſtry, more acts of humanity and kindneſs, 

than the longeſt life 'of the moſt beneficent 
man on earth ever yet produced. Vet, in this 
active courſe of life, we find him frequently 
breaking away from the crouds that ſurround- 
ed him, and betaking himſelf to privacy and 
ſolitude. The defart, the mountain, and 
the garden, were ſcenes which he ſeemed to 
love, and with which he tcok all opportuni- 
ties of refreſhing himſelf ; purchaſing them 
ſometimes even at the expence of night- 
watches, when the day had been wholly taken 
up in the offices of humanity, and the buſineſs 
of his miſſion. Here it was he ſpent whole 
hours in pious contemplation and fervent 
prayer; in in, adoring the e of God tꝭ 
. mankind, 
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mankind ; in expreſſing, on his. own part, the 
utmoſt ſubmiſſion to his divine. will; in re- 
viewing the progreſs, and looking to the com- 
pletion, of the great work he had undertaken ; 
in confirming his reſolutions, and ſtrengthen» 
ing his ſoul againſt the ſevere trials he was to 
undergo in the proſecution of it. From theſe 
retreats, and theſe holy meditations, he came 
out again into.public, not gloomy and languid, 
not diſguſted with the world and diſcontented 
with himſelf, but with recruited ſpirits, and a 
redoubled ardour of benevolence ; prepared to 
run again his wonted courſe, and to pour freſh 
benefits and mercies on. mankind. - 

s If then not only the pious author of the 
text; but the divine Author of our faith him- 
ſelf, found retirement and recollection neceſ—- 
ſary to the purpoſes of a holy life, there can 
be little doubt of its uſe and importance to all 
| that are deſirous of treading in their ſteps. But 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhew {till more diſtin&tly 
the advantages attending it, by laying before 
you. the following conſiderations; conſidera- 
tions, which the preſent holy ſeaſon *, ſet apart 
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for the practice of this vgry duty, will, _—_ 
uffiſt in preſſing home upon your hearts. 

I. In the firſt place, it is a truth too noto- 
rious to be denied, and too melancholy not to 
be lamented, that the objects of ſenſe, which 
here ſurround us, make a much deeper impreſ- 
ſion upon the mind than the objects of our 
faith. And the reaſon is plain. It is, becauſe 
the things that are temporal are ſeen; are per- 
petually ſoliciting our ſenſes, and forcing them- 
ſelves upon our obſervation; whilſt the things 
that are eternal, merely becauſe they are not- 
ſeen, and therefore want the advantage of con- 
tinual importunity and ſolicitation, have but 
little influence upon our hearts, It is, there- 
fore, the firſt and moſt obvious uſe of re- 
tirement, to take off our attention from the 
things of this world, and thereby to deſtroy, 
for a time at leaſt, their attractions. When 
they ceaſe to be ſeen, or are ſeen only in ĩima- 
gination, they loſe, in a great meaſure, their 
dominion over us, We can then contemplate 
them in their real forms, ſtript of that falſe 
glare with which they are apt to dazzle our 
eyes and miſlead our underſtandings. We then 
plainly ſee, how little they can boaſt of intrin 
FFF 
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fie worth, how much · they owe to the warmth 
of fancy, the tumult of paſſion, the ardour of 
purſuit, and the hurry of the world. For as 
theſe cauſes no longer operate in the ſtillneſs 
of retirement, every charm that they beſtowed 
drops off, and vaniſhes with them; the objects 
of our purſuit ſhrink to their proper dimen- 
fions; and we are amazed to ſee them reduced 
in an inſtant almoſt to nothing, and ſo little 
left of all that we gazed at with ſo muck ad- 
miration, and followed with ſo much eager- 
neſs. 1 5 n e 
II. Tf at the ſame time that we recede from 
this world we turn our eyes upon the next,'we 
ſhall reap a double advantage from our ſelf 
communion. By frequently meditating on the 
concerns of eternity, we ſhall begin to per- 
ceive their reality, and at laſt to feel their in- 
fluence. Spiritual meditations are at firſt very 
irkſome and difagreeable, not becauſe” they 
are unnatural, but becauſe they are unuſual. . 
Give but the foul a little reſpite, a moment's 
breathing, from the inceſſant importunity of 
cares and pleaſures, and ſhe will almoſt natu- 
rally raiſe herſelf towards that heavenly coun- 
try, where ſhe hopes at laſt to find reſt and 
We Every faculty and power, b both of 
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the body and mind, are perfected by uſe; * 
it is by the ſame means that the eye of faith is 
alſo ſtrengthened, and taught to carry its views ' 
to the remoteſt futurity. By degrees we ſhall 
learn to allow for the diſtances of /þiritual, as 
we do every day for thoſe of /en/ible, objects,; 
and, by long attention to their greatneſs, for- 

et. or diſregard their remoteneſs, and ſee 
| Din in their full ſize and proportion. A 
taſte for religious meditations will grow upon 
us every day; and, by conſtant perſeverance, 
we ſhall fo refine our ſentiments and purify; opr 
affections, as to become what the Scriptures 
call /piritually minded; to live, as it were, out 
of the body; and to walk by faith as ſteadily 
| and as ſurely as we uſed to do by ſight. 

III. Nothing is ſo apt to wear off that re- 
verence for virtue, and abhorrence. of vice, 
with which all well-principled men enter into 
the world, as a conſtant commerce with, the 

World. If we have had the happineſs of a good 
education, our firſt judgments of men and 
things are generally right. We deteſt all;ap- 
pearance of baſeneſs, artifice, and hypocrily : 
we love every thing that is fair, open, honeſt, 
and generous. But how ſeldom does it hap- 
pen, that we carry theſe ſentiments Along with 
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us, and act in conformity to them, through 
life. How ſeldom does it happen, that we 
are proof againſt the freedom of converſation, 
or the contagion of example, which inſenſibly 
corrupt the ſimplicity of our hearts, and diſtort 
the uprightneſs of our opinions. We are 
aware, perhaps, of the open attacks upon our 
virtue, which every one may ſee, and guard 


_ againſt, if he pleaſes; but it is not every one 


that ſees thoſe more ſecret enemies, that are 
perpetually at work, undermining his integrity.” 


It is ſearce poſſible to be always with the mul- 
titüde, without falling in with its ſentiments, 
and following it to do evil, though we never 
intended it. The croud carries us involunta- 


rily forward, without our ſeeming to take one 
ſtep ourſelves in the way that they are going. 
We learn, by degrees, to think with leſs ab- - 


| horrence on what we ſee every day practiſed: 


and applauded. We learn to look on bad ex- 
amples with complacency; and it is but too 
eaſy a tranſition, from ſeeing vice without 


diſguſt, to practiſing it without remorſe. We 


duty to our intereſts, and making our opinions i 


bend to our inclinations. We loſe ſight of the 
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honeſt notions we firſt ſet out with, and adopt 
others more pliant in their ſtead. The iſſues of 
| life thus corrupted, the infection ſoon ſpreads 
Itſelf to our actions. We are enſlaved by ha- 
bits, without feeling the chain thrown over us, 
and become guilty of crimes, which we once 
could not think of without ſhuddering. It is, 
therefore, of the laſt conſequence, to ſtep afide 
ſometimes from the world, in order to com- 
pare our preſent way of thinking and acting 
with our paſt; to try and fift ourſelves tho- 
roughly; © to ſearch out our ſpirits, and ſeek 
* the very ground of our hearts; to prove and 
examine our thoughts; to look well, ex- 
* tremely well, if there be any way of wick 
© edneſs in us; that if there be, we may turn 
<. from it into the way everlaſting.” | 

IV. As by frequently converſing with a 
man, we may gain a tolerable inſight into bis 
true temper and diſpoſition ; ſo a repeated 
communion with our own hearts brings. us 
intimately and entirely acquainted with them; 
diſcovers to us their weak ſides, their leading 
propenſities, and ruling foibles, It lays open 
to us all their windings and receſſes, their 
"10008 and ſubtleties. We penetrate through 
the 
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the thin covering of their fair pretences, into 
their real motives. We ſee, that in moſt caſes 
it is hazardous to. indulge their ſuggeſtions too 
eaſily and too often: we ſee, that one compli- 
ance. only -paves the way for a ſecond, till we 
have it no longer in our power to refuſe their 
ſolicitations. Hence we learn to be jealous of 
their encroachments, and to ſuſpect their moſt 
ſpecious propoſals. Wei keep a ſtrict eye over 
All their motions, and guard every iſſue of life - 
wich the utmoſt diligence. By tracing the 
Progreſs of our paſſions on former occaſions, 
and obſerving the fatal miſchiefs that followed 
from ſuffering them to gain the aſcendancy 
over us, we ſhall leara the proper art of ma- 
naging and ſubduing them; we ſhall acquire 
that extremely neceſſary ſcience of ſelf- go- 
vernment, thoſe admirable habits of prudence 
and circumſpection, which, however by ſome 
men neglected and depiſed, we ſhall find to be 
exceedingly conducive to right conduct and 
real happineſs. Without thus reflecting on 
our paſt miſcarriages, and enquiring into their 
cauſes, we muſt for ever fall into the ſame miſ- 
takes, be deceived by the ſame appearances, 
hepa by the ſame artifices, and loſe the 

„ only 
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only conſolation (poor as it is) which our pat 
follies and Tanſyreſlions can afford us, _ 
rientes : as 
Such are the more general uſes of religious 
retirement and reflexion: but they will have 
more peculiar advantages, according to- the , 
particular ſituation that we are placed in. 
If Providence has caſt our lot in a fair 
ground, has given us a goodly heritage, and 
bleſſed us with a large proportion of every 
thing that is held moſt valuable in this world, 
rank, power, wealth, beauty, health, and 
ſtrength; though we may then, perhaps, be 
leſs 4 iſpoſed, yet have we more occa/ion for ſelf- 
communion than ever. Reflexion will, at that 
time, be particularly needful, to check the ex- 
travagance of our joy; to preſerve us from va- 
nity and ſelf-conceit; to keep our pampered 
appetites in ſubjection; to guard us from the 
dangers of proſperity and the temptations of 
luxury, from diſſipation and debauchery, from 
pride and inſolence, from that wanton cruelty 
and incredible hardneſs of heart, which high 
ſpirits and- uninterrupted happineſs too often 
produce. \ Inftead of theſe wild exceſſes, reli- 
gious meltem will turn the overflowings of 
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our gladneſs into their proper channels, into 
praiſes and thankſgivings to the gracious Aus 
thor of our happineſs, and a liberal communis. 
cation to others of the bleſſings we enjoy; 
which are the only proper expreſſions of our 
thankfulneſs, and the only ſuitable return for 
ſuch Nap Hoang, mike of the wine fa- 
your, | 

If, on the contrary, we are oppreſſed with a 
multitude of ſorrows, with poverty or diſeaſe, 
with loſſes and diſappointments, the perſecu- 
tion of enemies, or the unkindneſs of friends, 
it is to retirement we muſt fly for conſolation, 
not to indulge ourſelves in the ſullen ſatisfac- 
tion of a ſecret melancholy, mueh leſs to vent 
the bitterneſs of our heart in frantic exclama- 
tions, and indecent reflexions on the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence; but, after pourir.g out 
our ſouls before God, to go at once to the bot- 
tom of the evil, to ſearch for the cauſes of our 
affliction where they are too often, alas! to be 
found, but where we very ſeldom think of look - 
ing for them, in the follies and miſcarriages 
of our own conduct. And if we are ſo happy 
as to diſcover, and ſo wiſe as to correct, them, 
ve 2 then Te fulfilled the end which theſe 
ſorrows . 
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forrows were probably deſigned to anſwer, and 
72 * n enn have been in 
4 trouble.” 

How abſolutel 7 neceſſary e is to 
thoſe who are immerſed in vice, is too obvious 
to be inſiſted on. If, indeed, they have caſt off 
all thoughts of Religion, and are determined to 
fin on to the laſt, they are then in the right of 
it to avoid this ſelf-communion, and to decline 
all converſation with a friend that might tell 
them very diſagreeable truths, Their only 
buſineſs is then, not to encourage, but to ſtifle, 
reflexion ; and after forgetting their Maker, 
and every thing they ought to remember, to 
forget themſelves too, if they can. But jf 
they are touched with a ſenſe of their danger, 
and a deſire of amendment, their firſt ſtep is 
certainly to retire and recollect themſelves. 
This, indeed, in general, is all that is neceliay, 
%] called mine own ways to remembrance,” 
ſays David; and immediately adds, as an al- 
moſt neceſſary conſequence, and © turned my 

* feet unto thy teſtimonies,” I made haſte, 
* and prolonged not the time to keep thy com- 
% mandments.” This muſt ever be the reſult 
#4 a ſerious . The truths of Re- 


£4643} ligion, 
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ligion, more eſpecially of the Chriſtian Reli« 
gion, are ſo clear and convincing; the contraſt 
between vice and virtue, good and evil, ſo 
ſtriking; the diſproportion between a moment 
of pleaſure and an eternity of pain, ſo glaring 
and undeniable; that they want nothing more 
than conſideration to give them their proper 
weight, inſomuch, that to think i is to believe 
and to be ſaved. 

To ſuch as are already entered on the paths 


of virtue, but are yet at a great diſtance from 


Chriſtian perfection, it will be highly uſeful to 
ſtop ſometimes, and conſider what they have 
already done, and what they have ſtill to do; 
ſometimes to prevent deſpair, by looking back 
on the dangers they have paſt, and ſometimes 
to excite. vigilance, by looking forwards to 
thoſe-befare them; to renew, from time to 
time, their petitions to the Throne of Grace, 
for that ſuccour and aſſiſtance which is ſo ne- 
eeſſary to ſupport them; and, above all, to re- 
freſh their hopes and invigorate their reſolu- 
tions, by frequently looking up to that crown 
of glory, which will ſo _ recompence all 
their labours. 

Nor does even the higheſt degree of perfece 
tion that human nature can arrive at, place a 
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man above the neceſſity of calling his ways to 
remembrance. Nay, perhaps, recollection is 


then peculiarly neceſſary, becauſe we are apt 
to think it leaſt ſo, © Let him that thinketh he 
6 ſtands, take heed leſthe fall.” No ſooner do 


we ſuppoſe ourſelves out of the reach of dan- 
ger, than we ceaſe to be ſo. It becomes us, 


therefore, to be jealous of our very virtues, and 
to let our vigilance and circumſpection keep 
pace with our improvements. Our condition 
in this life is repreſented in Scripture as a con- 


tinual warfare ; and we have a very ſubtle ad- 
verſary to deal with, who is always upon 


the watch to take advantage of our ſecurity. 


The good ſoldier of Chriſt, therefore, will uſe 


the ſame caution in his ſpiritual as he would 


in a temporal warfare; he will obſerve the 
fame diſcipline after a victory, as when ſucceſs 


was dubious; for no ftratagem has been fo 


often practiſed, and has ſo often ſucceeded, ag 


that of ſurprizing a victorious, 2nd RTE 


unguarded, enemy. 

It muſt be obſerved too, that virtue as well 

23s knowledge is progreſſive, and if we do not 

gain ground, we loſe it. There is always ſome 

. Og to be acquired, or ſome imperfection | 
te 
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to be amended. If we are not conſtantly 
ſtrengthening the barriers oppoſed: to our paſ- 


ſions, by ſucceſſively accumulating one good 


principle upon another, they will grow weaker 


every day, and expoſe us to the hazard of ſome 


ſudden and violent overthrow. It is aſtoniſh- 


ing how much the very beſt men find to do, 


even when they are regular and punctual in 
reviewing their conduct; how many errors 
they have to rectify, how many omiſſions to 
ſupply, how many exceſſes to retrench, how 
many growing deſires to control. The .more 
frequently they do this, the more they will ſee 
the neceſſity and feel the advantage of it. They 


will have the pleaſure too of obſerving, how 


much they increaſe in goodneſs and grow in 
grace, and this will animate them to ill higher 
attainments. They will never think them- 
ſelves ſufficiently. advanced in holineſs; but 
« forgetting thoſe things that are behind, and 
reaching forth to thoſe things that are be- 
5. tare; they will go on from ſtrength to 
4 ſtrength, and preſs forward towards the 


mark, to the prize of the high e of 
* God 1 in Chriſt Jeſus®, 3 


. #* Phil. ii. 13. pfl Ixzxiv. 7. bn | 
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Dniverſally, therefore, to every perſon, in 


every condition of life, in every ſtage of his 


ſpiritual progreſs, frequent 8ELF-COMMUN10N' 
is an indiſpenfable duty. If we are accotintable 
beings, and that we are, not only the Sacred 
Writings declare, but our faculties, our feels 
ings, our conſciences, irrefiſtibly prove to us; 
if we cannot, without the utmoſt hazard, go 
on at random, as appetite prompts or accident 
leads us; if every ſtep we take in our moral 


conduct muſt bring us nearer to heaven or to 
hell; ſurely it behoves us to call our ways 


ſeriouſly and frequently to remembrance ; to 


cConſider them with the utmoſt care and cir- 


cumſpection, and obſerve where they termi- 
nate, and to what point they will carry us. 
Should we find ourſelves in the right way, we 


hall have the ſatisfaction of going on in the 


conſciouſneſs of being right, and of acting well 
upon principle. Should we have departed 
widely from the path of our duty, it will be 
high time for us to return to it, leſt we go too 
far to retreat, and ruſh thoughtleſsly forward: 


into irretrievable deſtruction. If we have de- 


viated but ſlightly, we ſhall prevent this de- 
vation from growing inſenſibly wider, and 
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regain the ground we have loft with little 
trouble or pain. In many things we offend. 
all, even the very beſt of us; and it is far more 
wiſe and prudent to find out theſe offences by 
reflexion, and to correct them by ſuitable reſo- 
lutions, than to let them accumulate by neg- 
lect, till ſome fatal miſchief awake us to a 
ſenſe of our duty, or the ſtroke of death render 
it no longer practicable, This ſingle eonf- 
deration, the poſſibility of being called, even 
the healthieſt and the youngeſt of us, ſuddenly 
and unexpectedly called, to give an account of 
ourſelves to God, before we have properly ſet- - 
tled that account, is of itſelf enough to make 
us reflect on our condition, and to do it alſo 
without delay. We ſee almoſt every day of 
our lives the moſt ſtriking and affecting in- 
ſtances of our precarious condition. We ſee 
our friends and neighbours ſuddenly ſnatched 
away from us, at a time when we (perhaps 
they too) leaſt expected it. We fee multi- 
tudes of others drop around us, one by one, 
till we are left almoſt alone in a wide world, 
deſerted by all thoſe whom we moſt intimately 
knew and eſteemed. Yet all this ſeems to 
make little or no impreſſion upon us. We 


follow our acquaintances. to the graye; we 
drop, 
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drop, perhaps, a few parting unavailing tears 
ver them, and then return again te the cares, 
the pleaſures, the follies and the vices, of the 
world, with as much eagerneſs and alacrity, 
as if nothing at all had happened that in the 
leaſt concerned ourſelves; as if there was not 
the leaſt chance or poſſibility, that. the danger, 
which we ſee ſo near us, ſhould, at laſt come 
home to us. But, ſurely, theſe convincing, 
theſe alarming proofs of our mortality, ought 
t0 have a little more effect on our hearts. 
When we ſee thouſands fall beſide us, and ten 
thouſands at our right hand, we ought to re- 
flect, that our turn may, perhaps, be next; that, 
at the very beſt, we have no time to loſe, and 
that it highly behoves us to call our ways im- 
mediately to remembrance; to make haſte, 
(for death will not wait for us) to make haſte, 
and prolong not the time, to keep God's com- 
mandments. When, in ſhort, we conſider the 
extreme uncertainty of life, and the abſolute 
certainty of appearing before our judge in the 
very ſame ſtate in which that life is. taken 
away from us, with all our ſins and all our in- 
firmities to anſwer for, we can never conſent 


ds truſt our all on fo precarious a bottom, nor 


* let our moſt important concerns lie at the 
mer * 


Is 
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mercy of every accident that may befal us. 
The loſs of à year, the loſs of a day, may be 
the loſs of Heaven: © thou fool, this night 
* ſhall thy foul be required of thee.” This 
was ſaid for our admonition: and if, under 
this apprehenſion, we can calmly lay ourſelves 
down to ſleep, without reviewing our conduct, 
or preparing ourſelves to wake, as we may do, 
in another world, it is in vain to uſe any fur- 
ther exhortations. If an argument ſo plain, 
ſo fimple, ſo forcible, has no influence upon 
our- minds, Reaſon and Religion can do no- 
thing more for us; our obſtinacy is incurablg, 
our danger inexpreſſible. | 
From that danger, may God of his infinite 
mercy preſerve us all, through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord. : 


” 
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Tux LORD HATH. SOUGHT ' un. A. MAU 
ATEX HIS OWN HEART, AND THE. 
LoR D HATH COMMANDED JM! Barre” 
CAPTAIN ,OVER-HIS TEO PES. 


: 


nt It; 


HERE! is no need to inform you ; that 
the perſon ſpoken of in theſe words: 

is David king of Iſrael. The appellation of ; 

THE MAN AFTER Gop's OWN HEART, is 


a well-known diſtinction, which having never | 


* This ſermon was ctiginilly wiſtien nnd preached before 
the univerſity of Cambridge, in the year 1761, in anſwer to a 
profane and licentious pamphlet, which had its day of celebrity 
and applauſe among a certain claſs of readers; but is now, as it 
deſerved to be, and as is the uſual fate of ſuch productions, en- 
tirely forgot. Thoſe parts of the ſermon, therefore, which had 
a more immediate reference to that publication, are now omitted; 
and the whole is rendered leſs polemical and more practical, 
2nd of courſe, it is hoped, more generally uſeful, n 

bf 7. been 
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been expreſsly beſtowed on any other, has, by 
long uſage, been appropriated ſolely to him. 
The reaſon of his being ſo diſtinguiſhed, is ge- 
nerally prefumed to be the excellence of his 
moral conduct: becauſe a God, who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity, can never be ſup- 
poſed to delight in it; which it is thought 
muſt be the caſe; f the man after his own heart 
was in any degree an immoral man. On 
the ftrehgth of this ſuppeſſtion, ſome mi- 
taken friends of Religion, in order to vindieate 
God's "choice, have thought it neceſſary to 
prove David's private character perfethy-un- 
exceptionable; and ſome inveterate enemies of 
Religion, in order to ſtigmnatize that choice, 
have taken no leſs pains to make Him appear 
compleatly deteftable. But both the one and 
the other fem to me to have miſtaken the cafe, 
and miſapplied their labour. It was not, I 
conceive, for the unblemiſhed ſanctity of his 
life, but for reaſons of a very different nature, 
that king David was diſtinguiſhed by the ho- 
nourable title aſſigned to him in the text. | 

It is, I believe, univerſally allowed, that the 
chief deſign of God in ſeparating the Jewiſh 

* Yet appellations of nearly the ſame import have been 
applied to others. See below, p- Toa, 3, 4, &c. 


X nation 
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nation from the reſt of mankind, was to per- 
petuate the knowledge of himfelf by means 
of this peculiat people, and to preſerve the 
worthip of the one true God amidſt an ido- 
latrous world. This was the grand founda- 
tion of the whole Jewiſh polity”; the main 
parport of their laws; the priviciple of all 
God's dealings towards them. "Whoever; 
therefore, exerted himſelf vigotoufly and ef- 
fectually in promoting this great end of the 
Jewiſh *theocracy, might, with tlie ftricteſt 
proprlety, be called a man after God's ow 
heart; becauſe he acted In conformity to the 
main purpoſe of God's heart: he did the very 
thing that God wanted to have done; he far - 
warded the gtand deſign that he had in view. 
Now this was preciſely the character of 
David, the diſtinguiſhing excellence of his 


life, He was a ſincere and hearty lover of 97 A 


his country, a zealous obſerver of its Jaws, 
in oppoſition to all idolatry, from which he 
ever kept himſelf and his people at the ut- 
moſt diſtance . It was not, therefore, on 
account of his private virtue;, but his public 
' condu#,; not for a ſpotleſs purity of manners, 


ee Le Clerc on Ads xiii, aa; Patrick on 1 Kings xv, 3. f. | 
: I 8 but 
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but for his abhorrence of idolatry, and his 
ſtrict adherence to the civil and religious“ 
laws of his country, that David was honoured 
with the name of the man after God's own 

heart +. If any Chriſtian writers have ſup- 
poſed that this title was the mark of moral 


perfection, and in eon ſequence of that haye 
exalted David's character into a ſtandard of 


virtue, they have, with a very good meaning 


perhaps, done a very injudicious thing. The 


explanation here given ſeems moſt agreeable 


to the language of the Scriptures, to the ge- 


neral tenour of David's conduct, to the na- 


one remarkable inſtance of Davids ſcrupulous obſery: 
ance of the law, in punctually complying with the prohibition 
givexc i in Deut. xvii. 16, againſt the uſe of cavalry in war, ſee 
in Biſhop SuxrLock on Prophecy, Diff. 4. p. 370375. 

And perhaps his invariable obedience to this important law; 
& which was to be a ſtanding trial of prince and people, whether 
they had truſt and confidence in God their deliyerer,” might 


contribute not a little towns procuring him this iq munch en 
vied diſtinction. S- EAN ä 


+ It is certain, that FE A was called 1 THE n oF 
Gov, (a diſtinction no leſs remarkable than king David's) 
for the reaſons here aſſigned ; for his adhering to the belief and 
worſhip of the one true God, in oppoſition to the idolatrous na» 


tions amongſt whom he lived. See Clarke's ſermons, vol. ii. 
' Diſc. 38. p. 50. W eee 
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ture of the jewich diſpenſation, and che inten- 
tions of its Divine Author. 

Io what has been urged in favour of this 
interpretation, by a very eminent writer ®, may 
be added; that though David is in this fingle 
paſſage called a man after God's own heart ; 
yet it is afterwards only ſaid of Him, ih com- 
mon with ſeveral other Kings, that he “ did 
that which was right in the eyes of the 
Ki Lord+; which expreſſion ſeems intended 
to convey, and indeed naturally does convey, 
the fatne meaning as the other; For it will 
not be eaſy to point out a difference betwixt 
acting“ according to any one's heart,” and 
doing that which © is right in His eyes. 
By determining t therefore the ſignification of 
this phraſe, we (hall arrive at the true value | 
of that made uſe of iti the text. Now the 
expreſſion of “ doing that which is right in 
the eyes of the Lord,” is conſtantly and uni- 
| foray tr applied to thoſe, who were eminent not 
fo much for their virtues in à private, às their 
@eal in a regal, capacity; for their verſion to 
idolatry, and ſcrupulous obſervance of the law. 

* See Divine Legation of Moſes vol. il b, 47. 6. Pe 384. 
* edit. 2 
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Thus, re Weg? ii Ei of Afb chat ke did that 
which was © good and right i in the eyes of the 
„Lord; the reaſon aſſig ned for ! it is, be- 
« cauſe he took. away Fu altars of the ſtrange 
3 gods, and the high places, and brake down 
= the images, and cut .down the groves; and 
* commanded Judah to ſeek the Lord God of 
« their fathers, and to do the ah and th 
„ commandment,” Not a word of his moral 
character, though from his doing that which 
Was not only right but good, one 'might' na- 
turally have expected it. Again, When we 
are told that Solomon's heart was not perfetz 
with the Lord his God; that he went not 
fully after the Lord as di David his 'fathet ; 
the proof alledged is, that his wives turned 
away his heart after other gods +. Whence 
it evidently appears, that the perfettion of 
David's heart conſiſted. principally ; in his in in- 
violable attachment to the worſhip of the 
true God, from which he never deviated or 
turned af de, 40 either to the right hand or to 
A the „ 5; 

I this explanation 2 as it 8 t de. 
conformable to truth and Scripture, the fol- 


2 Chron. xiv. 2, 3, 4. + 1 Kings 1. 4 
| N. 4 lowing 
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of * 4 min after his own heart,” or the truth | 


| of the Scriptures 1 in relating it, there i 18 no ne 


ceſſity to prove his moral conduct fraltthſs, 
or to obyiate all the accuſations which Habe 
been brought againſt him; becauſe this choice 
having proceeded on other principles, his Pri- 
vate conduct is foreign to the queſtion &. 

1JI. That we cannot draw concluſions in 
Wok of any crime, fo as to juſtify it in our- 
ſelves, from its having been committed by * a 
% man. after God's own heart.“ " Becauſe, 


: though his conformity to the divine will in 


It has been obſerved, that David's moral 3 


to be pronounced faultleſs, (1 Kings xv. 5.) except in the mat- 


ter of Uriah. We reply, that the Scripture in this (as in 
many other places) muſt neceſſarily be underſtood to {peak only 
in general; intimating, that king David's conduct was, in the 
main, good and right, and though he might be guilty of other 
* faults, yet none of them were ſo groſs and enormous, {6 direMy 
repugnant to the expreſ+ commands of God, as this; and there- 
fore not ſo neceſſary to be pointed out, and particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed. Whoever is well acquainted with the Scripture 
bm muſt allow, that it not only admits, but perpetually 
requires, ſuch reſtrictions as this, See Matth. v. 48. and 
 Qlarke's Sermons, vol. v. p. 61. and vol. ü. p. 404. u 

edition, 8 vo. 1751. 
75 Ude 
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fome very material inſtances, did juſtly entitle 
him to that appellation ; yet every vicious ex- 
ceſs was in him, (as it muſt be i in every human 
creature) the object of God's utter deteſtation; 
and very often too of his ſevereſt vengeance. 
- III. That they who have taken ſo much 
pains. to ridicule and vilify the character of 
David, with a view of wounding the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures through his ſides, have 
only ſhewn their malevolence, without effect- 
ing their purpoſe. Becauſe their whole rea 
ſoning being founded on a preſumption, that 
David was ſelected by God, oh account of 
ſome peculiar moral extellency ; this founda- 
tion being withdrawn, the whole ſyperſiruc- 
ture of cavils and calumnies raiſed 8.53 it, tals 
entirely to the ground. 
Leet it not, however, be inferred froth any 
thing here ſaid, that king David's character 
"tight, by any means, to be viewed in that 
odious light in which theſe writers have endea- 
voured to place it. For although it muſt be con- 
3 feſſed, that his moral conduct is far from being 
irreproachable; yet it is no leſs true, that (ex- 
ceepting thoſe known and acknowledged crimes; 
* which no one 9 to 2 or Kare and 
> | * Which 
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which he himſelf deplored with the deepeſt 
penitence and contrition) every ſtain which has 
with ſo much malevolent induſtry been thrown 
upon his name, may. be, to a great degree, 
if not compleatly, done away. It is not my 
deſign to enter here into a particular confuta- 
tion of all the calumnies and accuſations which 
have been brought againſt him. It would not 
be ſuitable to the nature; or reducible to 
the uſual bounds of a diſcourſe of this kind. 
But as the heavieſt, and, indeed, the only plau- 
ſible charge, which has been urged, not only 
againſt David, but the whole Jewith nation, 
is that of cruelty; a charge which, without 
any of thoſe exaggerations it has received, is of 
itſelf apt to make the deepeſt impreſſions on 
the honeſteſt minds; for theſe reaſons, I ſhall 
ſuggeſt a few conſiderations in regard to this 
particular; which may ſerve to put the un- 
wary a little upon their guard, to remove all 
unneceſſary and invidious aggravations, and 
account, in ſome meaſure, for what, 2 
can neither be wholly juſtified nor excuſed. 

We who live in theſe enlightened and ow 
liſhed times, when our manners are ſoftened 
by che liberal arts, and our fouls humanized 
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ſhocked beyond meaſure at many things, Which, 
in the ruder ages of antiquity, were not looked 
upon with fo much abhorrence as they deſerve. 
We cannot help bringing thoſe tranſactions 
home to ourſelves, referring them to our own 
age and nation, ſuppoſing them to be done un- 
der the ſame advantages which we at preſent 
enjoy, and'confequently as involving the ſame 
degree of guilt that we ourſelves ſhould inchr 
by the commitſton of the ſame erimes. But 
though this is a very natural, it is by no means 
an equitable, way of Judging. In deciding on 
the merit or demerit of any men, or ſociety of 
men, in a remote period, we ought certainly to 
take into conſideration the general character of 
the times in which they Hved, the peculiar 
modes of thirking, and rules of acting, which 
then prevailed. If we apply this obſervation” 
to king David, we ſhall find, that he lived 
in an age when the world was ſunk in ipno- 
trance and barbarity; when men were divided 
into a number of petty kingdoms, and ſmall 
vomtnunities; when they ſhut themſelves up 
in fenced cities,” and ſeldom went out of 
hain but to fight with their Sy for 
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eyery. neighbour was of courſe an enemy #, 
Scarce any other art was then known: but the 
art of war, which conſiſted in deſtroying: as 
many as they poſſibly could, and enſlaving the 
reſt. In ſuch a ſtate of things it muſt neceſ- 
farily follow, that men familiarized to blood, 
and trained up to ſlaughter, would become in- 
ſenſibly ſteeled againſt the impreſſions of hy. 
manity, and contract a habit of cruelty, which 
would give a tinge to the whole current of 
their lives, impart even to the face of peace 
itſelf too ſanguine a complexion, and difcolgur 
the whole intercourſe of civil, ſocial, and do- 
meſtic offices, We are not then to wonder, 
that the Jews. themſelves were infected with 
this epidemical ferocity of manners. We are 
not to charge them with more than their 
ſhare of the common guilt, we are not to req 
preſent them as a people Aſtinguiſbed by their 
cruelty, but as conlticuting. a oqaſiſtens Beck pf 
a barbarous world. woos 
Ic may be thought, onde that though 
this way of reaſoning is to be admitted in, ge- 
neral, yet it has not the ſame force inxegard 
TFTbe ſtate of our own kingdom under the Saxon heptar. 


dh. may, perhaps, giye.us ſome fajnt As of, the 
all U kingdoms in the early ages of the world. T 
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to the Jews as when applied to any other na- 
tion; becauſe they being God's choſen and pe- 
culiar people, ought to be found ſuperior i in 5 
benevolence, as well as every other virtue, to 
the reſt of mankind. But it muſt ever be re- 

membered, (what God himſelf frequently de- 
dlares ,) that it was not for their own fakes,” 
for their“ own righteouſneſs,” that they were 
choſen, but (as in the particular caſe of king 
David above ſtated) for other reaſons; for 
preſerving the knowledge, and promoting the 
worſhip, of the one true God; for manifeſting 
his divine power in working miracles, and for 
executing his judgments on thoſe impenitent 
nations, whoſe enormous wickedneſs was then 
ripe for vengeance. The moral goodneſs there- 
fore of the Jews being no peculiar object of 
God's choice, we are not on that account | 
merely to expect from them any uncommon 
degrees of virtue, or any exemption from the f 
reigning vices of their age. 

Nay, fo little reaſon have we to expect any 
extraordinary inſtances of humanity from the 
-peculiarity of their circumſtances, that this 
very peculiarity might, without great care and 
cireumſpection, have been apt to give an un. 

1 Deut. ix. 4. 5. 
8 | Gott 
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Aavourable turn to their diſpoſition. - The diſ- 
tinction beſtowed. upon them, though not in 
reality for their on merit, yet in preference 
to the reſt of the world, was not unlikely to 
inſpire them with too high an opinion of them 
ſelves, and too contemptible a one of others. 
Their excluſion from a free and general inter- 
courſe with the ſurrounding nations, (though 
abſolutely neceſſary for the moſt important 
purpoſes) might, however, tend to contract 
their notions and confine their benevolence. 
That extreme abhorrence in which they vety 
juſtly held the vices of their neighbours, might 
ſometimes exceed the bounds of virtuous in- 
dignation : and that; unhappy, though neceſ- 
ſary, taſk impoſed upon them, of deſtroying. 
the ſinful nations of Canaan, might too-eafily 
lead them to tranſgreſs the laws of humanity 
on leſs juſtifiable occaſions, If, under theſe 
circumſtances, the Jews were not more inhu- 
man than their neighbours, they certainly de- 
{crve ſome praiſe; if they were, there are, you 
ſee, many mitigating pleas in their favour; 
and the blame will not reſt, either on the tem- 
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It has, I know, been frequently aſſerted, 
any other people, not only of their own times, 
dut in any ags of the world. This, however, 
than clearly proved. From what little we can 
learn of the nations cotemporary with the 
Jews, in the early periods of their hiſtory, there 
is not the leaſt reaſon: to imagine, that they 
were of à more merciful diſpoſition; and if 
ve hear leſs of their cruelty, it is becauſe we 
know leſs of their hiſtory V. What -renders 
this extremely probable is, that in much later 

ages, when the minds of men were greatly ſof- 
ttened and ſubdued by the improvements of 
civil life, we meet with much leſs real, though 
more oftentatious, humanity than amongſt the 
"Jews; and I believe there are very few here, 
"whoſe recollection will not readily ſupply them 


flouriſhing periods'of the moſt civilized Hea- 
"ous which far p e can be = 


Fend dhe horrid cuſtom which wo know prevyiled qmongf 
the Canaanites of ſacrificing their children to their idols, we 
may rationally preſume, thut the Jews were much outdone Þ 
* of barbarity by their neighbours. 61811 

8 
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with repeated inſtances of cruckty, in the moſt 
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duced from the moſt languinary tranſactions 
of the Jewiſh people v. 

Whatever were the ;hwenenzie af the 
Iſraelites, they had not, however, that aggra- 
vation, with which thoſe of the Pagans were 
frequently attended, that of being exerciſed on 
their own - countrymen, their moſt faithful 
dependents, their neareſt relations, and deareſt 
friends.; The proofs of their cruelty are prin- 
cipally, if not wholly, taken from their treat- 
ment of the idolatrous nations around them. 
But when we reflect, that the laws of nature, 
and the rights of nations, were not then ſo 


*, Several acts of cruelty which have been aſcribed to King 
David and the Jewiſh people, appear, on a more accurate ex- 
amination, to have been grounded on an incorrect tranſlation 
of particular paſſages of the Old Teſtament. Thus it is faid, 
2 gam. xii; 31. that when Rabbah (the capital city of the Am- 
monites) was taken, David brought forth the people that 
« were therein, and put them under ſaws and under harrows of 
i iron, and under axes of iron, and made them paſs through 
* the-brick-kilns.” Hence it is inferred, that he put them to 
death with the moſt exquiſite and unheard-of torments. But ĩt 
has been ſhown by ſeveral learned critics, that our verſion of 
this place would have been more accurate, and more ſtrictiy 
conformable to the original, if it had rendered the paſſage 
thus: He put them to ſaws and  harrows of iron, and t axes 
of iron, and made them paſs by or 10 the brick -Kilns: that is, 
he put them to hard labour, with the tools and in the places 
here ſpecified. See Mr, Ormerod's Remarks on Dr, Prieſtley's 
Diſquiſitions, &c, 2d ed. p. 72. 

Vol. II. I dleatly 
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clearly aſcertained as they have ſince been; 
that wars were then waged on ſavage, unre- 
lenting, exterminating principles; and that 
thoſe nations which felt the weight of their 
heavieſt vengeance, were not only their avowed 
and inyeterate enemies, but ſo incorrigibly and 
abominably fla gitious“ as to call aloud for pu- 
niſhment, of which the Jews were only inſtru- 
ments in the hand of the Almighty ; it will be 
eaſily ſeen, that ſuch proofs are by no means 
pertinent and ſatisfactory. The truth is, theſe 
tranſient and caſual inſtances of cruelty, though 
they are ſuch as at firſt ſight muſt neceſſarily 
ſtrike and offend us moſt, yet are not ſo pro- 
per to determine a national character, and de- 
nominate a people conſtitutianally barbarous, 
as thoſe eſtabliſhed and permanent maxims of 
internal and domeſtic cruelty, which never 
exiſted in the Jewiſh government, but were 
_ univerſally received and practiſed, were en- 
couraged by the laws, and applauded by the 
hiſtorians, of thoſe very nations, who eſteemed 
and called all others in reſpe& of themſelves 
barbarians. It is theſe, which, though leſs in- 
ſiſted on by writers, and leſs attended to by 


* See a detail of their execrable vices, Lev. xviii. 
readers, 
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"readers, are yet more repugnant to humanity, 
more deſtructive to the ſpecies, and more 
characteriſtic and deciſive evidences of a 
malevolent ſpirit, than thoſe accidental out- 
'rages and exceſſes, on which hiſtorians gene- 
Tally laviſh all the e of deſcription *. 


1 am 
FThere is ſcarce any author, antient or modern, who has 
inveighed with ſuch indiſcriminate and unmeaſured rancour 
againſt the whole Jewiſh nation, as Mr. Voltaire. There are 
ſew of his latter proſe publications in which he has not intro- 
duced, this unfortunate people, for the purpoſe of loading them 
with reproach or ridicule. But his zeal ſometimes outruns his 
prudence and his regard to truth, and inftead of exciting the in- 
dignation of mankind againſt them, turns it upon himſelf. A- 
mong numberleſs inſtances in this fort, I ſhall only ſingle out 
one. In his Dicfionaire Philofophique, At. Autlropoplages, he 
informs us, that from the time of Ezekiel the Jews muſt have 
been in the habit of eating human fleſh; becauſe that prophet 


aſſures them, that if they will deſend themſelves courageouſſy 


againſt the King of Perſia, they ſhall not only eat the horſes of 
their enemies, but the hoy/emen ang the warriors themſelves, How 
will the reader be aſtoniſhed, (if he is not a little acquainted 
with the character and manner of Mr. Voltaire) when, on look- 
ing into Ezekiel, he finds, that the whole of this is a compleat 
fabrication; and that it is not the Fews, but the ravengus birds 
and the beafts of the field, who, in the bold and figurative lan, 
guage of Prophecy, are called upon © to eat the fleſh of the 
„mighty, and drink the blood of the princes, of C.the earth,” 
Ezek. xxxix, 4, 17, 18, &c. 

It is a great pity that this lively writer did not, ſor his own 
credit, pay a little more regard to the ſage advice of a friend, 
who knew him and his practices well, the late King of Pruſſia. 

12 That 
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I am aware, indeed, that the extirpation of 
the Canaanites was enjoined by the Moſaical 
laws, and that the Jews were forbid by no leſs 
than Divine authority to ſhew them any mercy 
or compaſſion. This is true; and at the ſame 
time very conſiſtent with a diſpenſation in the 
main benevolent. For when we conſider 
God in the light he ſhould always, with re- 
ſpect to thoſe times, be conſidered in, not only 
as the common Governor of all mankind, but 
as the more immediate Ruler and Legiſlator 
of the Jewiſh nation; and as enforcing obe- 
dience to his authority, amongſt the Jews in 
particular, amongſt all nations in ſome mea- 
ſure, by temporal puniſhments and rewards; 
That prince, in one of his letters to him, alluding to a certain 
well-known tranſaction of Vokaire's with a Jewiſh merchant, 
which his majeſty calls @ vile bufineſs, (and which, perhaps, 
might be one reaſon of this author's implacable enmity ts the 

"whole nation) ſays to him, © I hope you will have no more 
4 quarrels either with the Old Teſtament or the New. Such 

* conteſts are diſhonourable: and though poſſeſſed of more 
genius than any man in France, yon cannot avoid finally in- 


'« juring your reputation by the diſgrace of ſuch conduct.“ 
Poſthumous Works of Fred. II. vol. vii. lett. 245. p. 40 
The Jews, however, have met with a very able and eloquent 
defender in the author of Lettres de quelques Fuifr, Portug tis, & 

" Mlemand:s, a M. de Vultaire, Paris, 1 769.—Sce-alſo 1 8 
N e . 1. p. 139. e 
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it was no more a violation of mercy in him to 
enact, or in them to execute, ſuch a penal 
law. againſt the Canaanites, than it would bg 


in a Prince to puniſh his rebellious ſubjects by 


the hands of his faithful ones, or in them to 
inflict that puniſhment. Such examples 6f 
ſeverity are neceſſary to the very being of a 
ſtate, and ſerve at once to repreſs the inſolence 
of the wicked, and to ſecure the phedience of 
the good *. 

If this exception be, as it certainly ought to 
be, admitted; and if we make ſuch other equi- 
table allowances, as the ſtate of Religion and 
the ſtate of Society, at that time, do neceſſarily 
require ; the Moſaical law will, I am per- 
ſuaded, appear infinitely ſuperior, in point of 
humanity, to all the inſtitutions of the moſt 


* The abſolute neceſſity of extirpating the Canaanites, or 
at leaſt deſtroying their national polity ; the peculiar propriety 
of doing this by the ſword of the Jews; the great and bene- 
volent purpoſes that were anſwered by their ſeparation from 
the world; the advantages that all other nations derived from 
it; and many other particulars of the divine ceconomy with 
regard to this extraordinary people; ſee clearly and ably ex- 
plained in Biſtep Law's Comſiderations on the Theory of Religion, from 
p. 82, to p. 98. 3d edit. 

Vide Butler's Anal9gy, part ii. ch. 5. . 267. 4th edition, 
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celebrated lawgivers of antiquity. It abounds 
with injunctions of merey and pity, not only 
to Jews, but to ſtrangers, to enemies, and even 
to thoſe who had moſt craelly and injuriouſly 
oppreſſed them. * If thy brother be waxen 
« poor and fallen in decay with thee; then 
thou ſhalt relieve him; yea, though he be 
* a ſtranger'or a ſojourner, that he may live 
« with thee. Take thou no uſury of him, or 
« increaſe ; but fear thy God, that thy bro- 
« ther may live with thee. Thou ſhalt not 
*« oppreſs a ftranger. Thou ſhalt love him 
« as thyſelf. Thou ſhalt not abhor an Edo- 
« mite: thou ſhalt hot abhor an Ægyptian. 
If thou meet thine enemy's ox or his aſs go- 
« ing aſtray, thou ſhalt ſurely bring it back to 
* him.” The diſpoſitions in 'favour. of the 
pocr are truly ſingular and amiable: Thou 
«- thalt not harden thy heart, nor ſhut thy hand 
from thy poor brother; but thou ſhalt open 
« thy hand wide unto him; and ſhalt ſurely 
lend him ſufficient for his need. When ye 
* reap the harveſt of your land, thou ſhalt not 
#* wholly reap the corners of thy field; nei- 
« ther ſhalt thou gather the gleanings of thy 
« harveſt; and if thou have forgot a ſheaf in 
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« the field; thou ſhalt not go again to fetch it ; 
« and when thou beateſt thine olive - tree, thou 
0 ſhalt not go over the boughs again; when 
_ « thou gathereſt the grapes of thy vineyard, 
thou ſhalt not glean it afterwards ;- it ſhall 
« be for the ſtranger, the fatherleſs, and the 
« widow *. The proviſions - made for the 
ſecurity - and comfort of that moſt uſeful, 
though too often moſt wretched, part of the 
ſpecies, ſlaves and ſervants, are entirely worthy 
of a law that came down from Heaven. That 
abſolute and unlimited power over the lives of 
ſlaves indulged to their tyrannical maſters by 
almoſt all Heathen lawgivers, a power moſt 
ſcandalouſly abuſed to the diſgrace of all hu- 
manity, was effectually reſtrained by the Jew- 
ith law, which puniſhed the murder of a ſlave 
with the utmoſt rigour Þ. The kindneſs en- 
joined towards hired ſervants is moſt remark- 
able. Thou ſhalt not oppreſs a hired ſervant 
that is poor and needy ; whether he be of 
e thy brethren or of thy ſtrangers that are in 
4 che land within thy gates. At his day thou 


: 1 3 Ex. xxill. 9. Lev. xix. 34. Deut. 
xxiii. 7. Ex. xXxiti. 4. Deut. xv. 7, 8. Lev. xix. 9, 10. 
Deut. xxiv. 19. 


4 Ex. xxl. 20. 555 N 
14 « ſhalt 
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'* ſhalt give him his hire 3 neither ſhall, the 
«ſan go down upon it; for he is poor and 
« ſetteth his heart upon it &. Thou ſhalt not 
* rule over thy brother with rigour 8. The 
injunctions reſpecting Hebrew ſlaves were no 
leſs merciful. . 1 thy brother, a Hebrew 
« man, or a Hebrew woman, be ſold unto 
«* thee, and ſerve thee ſix years, in the ſeventh 
e year thou ſhalt let him go free from thee; 
*« and thou ſhalt not let him go away empty; 
but thou ſhalt furniſh, him liberally out of 
« thy wine · preſs: and of that wherewith the 


Lord thy God hath bleſſed thee, thou ſhalt 


« give unto him +,” It ſhould ſeem allo, as if 
"all other bondmen or flaves (even thoſe. that 
-were captured in war or brought from the 
neighbouring Heathen nations) were to be 
emancipated in the year of the Jubilee; that 
is, every fiftieth year: for it is (aid univerſally, 
* Ye ſhall hallo the fiftieth year, and pro- 


* Deut. xxiv. 14, 15. $ Lev. xxv. 43. 

+ Deut. xv. 12, 13. Other inſtances of this humanity in 
the Jewifh law, may be ſeen in Deut. xxii. 6, 8. xxiv. 5, 6, 
132, 13, to the end. Rouſſeau himſelf (Emile, lib. g. p. 6.) 
- commends the benevolent ſpirit of the law mentioned Ex. xxii. 
26, 27. See alſo on this point the antient part of the Univerſal 
Hiſtory, vol. iii. S vo. p. 136, note b. and p. 182. 
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« claim liberty throughout all the land, to alf 
« the inhabitants thereof . The utmoſt 
care, in ſhort, is taken throughout to guard 
againſt every ſpecies of tyranny and oppreſ- 
ſion, and to protect the helpleſs and weak 
from the wanton inſolence of proſperity and 
power. The tenderneſs of the divine legiſla- 
ture thought no creature below its notice; 
and extended itſelf to the minuteſt articles of 
ſocial and domeſtic life, which, though unno- 
ticed by leſs benevolent lawgivers, do, in fact, 
conſtitute a very great and effential part of 
human happineſs and miſery. 

With ſuch heavenly inſtitutions as theſe 
(which we ſhall in vain look for in any Pagan 
government) is every page of the Jewiſh law 
replete. It is from theſe we are to form our 
judgment of the Jews, of their Religion, and 
its Divine Author + ; and if theſe had their 

ib, 

* Lev. xxv. 10. 


+ A conſideration of the general temper and diſpoſition of 
law will' be found of great advantage to civil life; and will 
ſupply us with very -uſeful theory. It is reaching the heart in 
the firſt inſtance, and making ourſelves maſters of the genius of 
a whole people at once, by reading them in that glaſs which re- 
preſents them beſt, the turn of their civil inſtitutions. There 
is ſcarce a paflage in all antiquity more happily imagined, than 
that where Demoſthenes tells us, that the laws of a country 

wers 
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proper effect on the manners of the people, 
they muſt have produced upon the whole 4 
conſtant and habitual (though, perhaps, from 
the very nature of their ſituation, à confined) 
benevolence, much ſuperior, not only to that 
of their rude cotemporaries, but to the boaſted 
lenity of much later ny more eme na- 
tions: : 

It will be point ade that ny 
thing which has been here ſaid to vindicate 
the Jewiſh nation in general from the charge 
of diſtinguiſhed cruelty,” is applicable to King 
David in particular. But he may alſo lay 
claim to ſome ' peculiar indulgence from the 
fingularity of his own' circumſtances, which 
were frequently very unfavourable to huma- 
nity. It was his fortune to paſs through al- 
moſt every ſcene of life, and to meet with al- 
moſt every incident in his way, that could be 
injurious to his temper, or give an edge to his 
reſentments. Extremes of happineſs or miſery, 
ſudden tranſitions from the one to the other, 
the perſecutions of enemies, and the unkind- 
were conſidered as the morals of a ſtate, and the character of a 
whole people taken 3 Dr. W Elements of Civil 
rey 2d edit, p-360- ATV: ts! 
. neſs 
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neſs of friends, are circumſtances which ſel- 
dom fail of hurting the mind, and vitiating the 
moſt benevolent- diſpoſition. | All - theſe: did 
David experience in quick tucceſlion, and in 
their fulleſt extent. 

He was originally aeg! more has a ade 
herd; and at a time when his youth and inex- 
perience ſeemed to diſqualify him for any more 
important buſineſs than that of feeding a flock, 
he broke out at once the champion and pre- 
ſerver of his country. Tranſplanted on a 
ſudden from a cottage to a court, he experi- 
enced alternately the ſmiles and the frowns of 
a capriciovs monarch ; was ſometimes flat- 
tered with the hope of being united to him 
by the cloſeſt bonds of affinity, and ſometimes 
in danger of being ſtruck by him with a javelin 
to the wall. Driven at length from his pre- 
ſence, and torn from the arms of thoſe he loved, 
his ſoul was hunted from city to city; 
and after ſuffering the laſt diſtreſſes of human 
nature, he was not only reſtored to the honours 
he had loſt, but ſeated: on the throne of Iſ- 
rael. And here, though ſurrounded with all 
the pleaſures and magnificence of an Eaſ- 
tern monarch; yet was he at the ſame time 
N not 
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not only haraſſed with the common uneaſi - 
neſſes of life, and the cares inſeparable from 
royalty, but experienced a ſucceſſion of the 
bittereſt ſufferings and the heavieſt domeſtic 
calamities; was once more driven from Jeru- 
 falem, deſerted by his friends, curſed by his 
enemies, and perſecuted by his darling ſon ; 
whole death did indeed put a period to his 
public calamities, but plunged him in the 
deepeſt affliction, and was very near bringing 
down his grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave. 
When to theſe private conſiderations we add 
thoſe more general ones above-mentioned, we 
can hardly be ſurprized at any exceſſes of ſe- 
verity that King David occafionally gave way 
to. We ſhall rather be ſurprized to find, in 
ſo tumultuous and military a kind of life, many 
ſtriking inſtances of humanity, many amiable 
tenderneſſes, many uncommon and heroical 
exertions of generoſity, which plainly indicated 
a temper conſtitutionally good and right, but 
labouring under the weight of numberleſs diſ- 
advantages, which fometimes dragged it from 
its true bias, and forced it to take a turn di- 
realy oppoſite to its natural bent. His cir- 
cumſtances expoſed him to 4 variety of inju- 
i ries 
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ries and inſults; the livelineſs of his ſenſations 
made him feel them, the impetuoſity of his 
paſſions made, him reſent them, too ſtrongly, 
And yet, though every thing thus concurred 
to ſtimulate his revenge, though the guilt of 
indulging it was not then ſo apparent and fo 
acknowledged as it now is; yet did he, on one 
memorable occaſion, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt im- 
pulſes of this importunate and ungovernable 
paſſion, though tempted to gratify it by the 
moſt inviting opportunity on his inveterate 
enemy, whoſe paſt conduct would almoſt have 
juſtified any extremity ; and whoſe, removal 
would not only have put an immediate end to 
his diſtreſſes, but, in all appearance, opened his 
way to the attainment of his utmoſt wiſhes, and 
raiſed him at once from an exile to a king *. 

It is but juſtice alſo to add, that this prince 
had a ſenſibility of foul, which, though it gave 
.too keen an edge both to his teliſh of pleaſure 
and his reſentment of injury, yet gave at the 
fame time an uncommon fervour to his repen- 
tance, a peculiar vigour and vivacity to all 
his virtues; rendered him moſt feelingly alive 
to the nobleſt and the tendereſt ſentiments z 
1 Sam. xxiv. Vide Peters on Job, p. 35 
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and inſpired him witli every liberal and ſocial 
affection that can warm the human breaſt, 
« 0 Abſalom, my fon, my ſon,” are words 
that will go to every parent's heart that has 
experienced the' ſame misfortune, and ſpeak 
to it with a force and eloquence that has never 
yet been equalled. He had, moreover, as his 
inimitable writings abundantly teſtify, a moſt 
ardent ſpirit of devotion, and a boundleſs zeal 
for the honour of God and the intereſts of his 
Religion; and the general tenour of his con- 
duct, when left to its own natural courſe, very 
clearly evinced, that he was, upon the whole, 
à conſcious obſerver and a ſtrenuous aſſerter 
bf the Divine laws, a moſt diſintereſted and 
active patriot, the tendereſt of parents, and 
the moſt affectionate of friends. 

At the ſame time, however, that we do zus 
ber to the virtues of King David, we muſt ac- 
knowledge and lament his faults, which were 
undoubtedly great, and in one flagrant inſtance 
more eſpecially, juſtly ſubject him to the ſe- 
vereſt reproach. But while we cenſure him 
on this account, as he deſerves, it will be our 
wiſdom to look well alſo to ourſelves. To 
fie Infidel it is matter of hs triumph, 


that 
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that the man after God's own heart ſhould 
have been betrayed into ſuch dreadful crimes. 


But to the Chriſtian it muſt be a ſubject of 


moſt ſerious concern and alarm, to obſerve ſo 


ſtriking a proof of the frailty and weakneſs of 


human nature, even when ſtrengthened by 
mature years, and confirmed by early habits 


of virtue and religion. It holds out to him a 
moſt awful leſſon, how indiſpenſably neceſſary 


it is, even for men of the beſt diſpoſitions and 
moſt exalted piety, to keep their hearts with 
all diligence; to watch and to guard thoſe 
paſſions, which they feel moſt predominant 
in their ſouls, with unremitting vigilance, to 
the lateſt. period of their lives; and to apply 
moſt ferventiy and frequently for that help 
from above, which is promiſed in the Goſpel 
to every ſincere believer, and without which 
our utmoſt efforts and our firmeſt reſolutions 
will, in ſome unguarded and unſuſpected mo- 
ment; give way to the impetuoſity of paſſion, 
and we ſhall be unexpectedly plunged into an 
abyſs of guilt and miſery. 

But, above all things, let us e of 8 | 


verting the example of David to our pwn 


ruin, * of conſidering his deviations from 
duty, 
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duty, not as they truly are, a warning to us 
againſt danger, but as an encouragement to 
us to tread in the ſame unhallowed paths of 
. vice. Let us not flatter ourſelves, that be- 
1 cauſe nx, ſo devout, fo religious, fo: diſtin- 
| guiſhed by the favour of Heaven, was once 
moſt fatally ſeduced into fin, that we may 
therefore commit the ſame or ſimilar crimes 
with impunity. On the contrary, if theſc 
_ crimes appear ſo odious and deteſtable, even 
in a Jewiſh monarch, who had to plead in his 
excuſe (though all excuſe was vain) the temp- 
tations of a court, the manners of the times, 
the peculiarity of his on circumſtances, and 
the liberties too often taken by men in his 
| ſituation; they muſt aſſume a much more 
| frightful aſpect in a private Chriſtian, who has 
| 
| 


none of thoſe mitigating pleas to offer, who 
lives in much more enlightened and civilized 
times, has much ſtricter rules of moral conduct 
preſented to him in the Goſpel, is called to a 
much higher degree of purity and holineſs, 
has, far more powerful aid from Heaven to 
ſupport him in his duty, more terrible pu- 
nifhments to work upon his fears, and more 
glorious rewards to animate his hopes. 

Let 
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Let it be remembered too, that the offences 
of David were by no means paſſed over with 
impunity; that he was ſeverely puniſhed fot 
them by the remorſe of his own conſcience, 
by the deep affliction into which they plunged 
him, by the wretched conſequences they dre?“ 
after them, and by the heavy and poſitive pe- 
nalties denounced and inflicted RT him Pay 
God himſelf, 

Hear how the repen 0 monarch bemoans 
himſelf in the anguiſh of his foul, and then fay 
whether his ſituation was an enviable one; 
whether you would chuſe to imitate his miſ- — 
conduct, and take the conſequences. , 

“Have mercy upon me, O God, after thy 
great goodneſs; according to the multitude of 
4 thy mercies do away mine offences, Waſh' 
* me thoroughly from my wickedneſs, and 
« cleanſe me from my fin ; for I acknowledge 
** my fault, and my ſin is ever before me. 
« Make me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right ſpirit within me. Caſt me not away 
from thy preſence, and take not thy Holy 
« Spirit from me. Thy rebuke hath broken 
< my heart, I am full of heavineſs ; I looked 
for ſome to have pity on me, but there was 
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no man, neither found I any to comfort me, 
My God, my God, look upon me: why haſt 


thou forſaken me, and art ſo far from my 
health and the words of my complaint, I 
cry in the day- time, and thou heareſt not; 


and in the night - ſeaſon alſo I take no reſt, 
Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon 
me, for I am deſolate and in miſery. The 
ſorrows of my heart are enlarged, O bring 
thou me out of my troubles, Look upon 
my adverſity and miſery, and forgive me all 
my fin. Thine arrows ſtick faſt in me, and 
thy hand preſſeth me ſore ; for my wicked- 
neſſes are gone over my head, and are like a 
fore burthen, too heavy for me to bear. 1 
am brought into ſo great trouble and miſery, 
that I go mourning all the day long. My 


heart panteth, my ſtrength faileth, and the 
fight of mine eyes 1s gone from me *.“ . 


It is hardly in the power of language ta 


expreſs greater agony of mind than this; and 
no one, ſurely, that reads theſe paſſages, can 
wiſh to undergo the miſery there deſcribed. It 
is impoſſible for him, if he is of a ſound mind, 


to make ſo wretched a bargain for himſelf, as 


Pf. li. Ixix, XXV. xxxvii, &c. &c, 
MM 
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to plunge voluntarily into the crimes of the 
royal penitent, that he may afterwards taſte the 
bitter fruits of his contrition and remorſe; or, 
(what is ſtill worſe, and what no ſinner can be 
ſecure againſt) that he may die without re- 
penting at all, and ruſh into the unceaſing 
torments of © a worm that never dies, and a 
« fire that is never quench 
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PURE RELIGION, AND UNDEFILED BEFORE 
GOD AND THE FATHER, Is THIS, TO vi- 
$IT THE FATHERLESS AND WIDOWS IN 
THEIR AFFLICTION, AND TO KEEP HIM- 
SELF UNSPOT TED FROM THE WORLD. 


T ſhould ſeem as if Religion was here made 
to conſiſt only of two parts; CHARITY 

or BENEVOLENCE reſpecting others, and Pu- 
RITY or SELF=-GovERNMENT reſpecting our- 
| ſelves. The firſt of theſe, Benevolence, is 
characterized to us by ſingling out one of the 
ſtrongeſt of our ſocial affections, compaſſion 
towards the diſtreſſed, which, in the beautiful 
language of Scripture, is called vj/ting, that is, 
relieving the fatherleſs and widows in their 
« affliction ;”* a mode of expreſſion very com- 
| Ky 5-7 mon 
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mon to the ſacred writers; eſpecially when 
they are deſcribing the virtue of Charity, 
which'is almoſt conſtantly repreſented by one 
or other of its moſt ſtriking features. 
The other part of Religion, here fpecified 
Self- Government, is very diſtinctly marked out 
by the phraſe of * keeping himſelf unſpotted 
from the world; which plainly means a 
total abſtinence from the immoral practices and 
unlawful pleaſures of the world; a ſtrict com- 
mand over our irregular appetites and paſſions ; 
an abhorrence of every thing that tends to de- 
"baſe our nature, and contaminate our ſouls. 
But it muſt immediately occur to every one, 
that, beſides the two branches of Religion here 
enumerated, there is a third, of which St. 
James takes no notice. And it may appear, 
at firſt - ſight, a little extraordinary, that an 
Apoſtle of Chriſt, when he ſeems to be giving 
a formal definition of his Maſter's Religion, 
ſhould omit what has ever . been eſteemed a 
moſt eſſential part of it, Piety, or the love of 
God. But, although' this duty is not expreſsly 
mentioned, yet it is evidently implied, in the 
text, which recommends ſuch Religion only 
as terminates ultimately in God, ſuch as is 
joan 
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pure and undefiled © before God and the Fa- 
* ther.” And the reaſon why St. James did 
not more particularly inſiſt on this point was, 
becauſe he had no occaſion to preſs it on the 
perſons to whom he was writing. That acts 
of piety were neceſſary, they readily owned; 
but they were too apt, it ſeems, to think, that 
ſcarce any thing elſe was neceſſary; and that, 
provided they were punctual and exact in their 
devotional exerciſes, they might be allowed 
to relax a little in the government of their 
paſſions, and the duties owing to their neigh- 
bour. St. James, therefore, pointing the 
whole force of his admonition againſt this 
dangerous error, and paſſing over thoſe reli- 
pious obſervances, on which they were already 
diſpoſed to pique themſelves too much, re- 
minds them in the text, that although God 
was indeed to be worſhipped, yet it was to 
be not only with their lips, but in their lives; 
that Religion, that even Devotion itſelf, did 
not conſiſt merely in calling upon God's. 
name, but in obeying his laws; in acts of 
kindneſs to their fellow-creatures, and an un- 
ſpotted On of manners. \ 


5 . 
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Let no one, therefore, infer, what ſome have 
been. too willing to infer, from the paſſage 
before us, that an inoffenſive, beneficent, and 
tolerably good moral liſe, is the whole of Re- 
ligion; and that the love of God conſtitutes 
no part of our duty. It is, on the contrary, 
our principal and moſt important duty, or, as 
the Scriptures expreſs it, the firſt and great 
commandment. And as, without Piety, there 
can be no Religion, ſo without Belief in the 
Son of God, there can be evidently no Chriſ- 
tianity. Unleſs our virtue is built on this 
foundation, unleſs it be grounded on true evan- 
gelical principles, it may be very good Pagan 
morality, but it is not Chriſtian godlineſs. 
And whatever other rewards it may be en- 
titled to, it can have no claim to that eternal 
one, which is not a matter of right, ſtrictly 
due to our ſervices, but the free gift of God 
to thoſe only that embrace the offers of ſalva- 
tion made to them in the Goſpel, on the con- 
ditions of a right faith, as well as of a right 
conduct. Yet it has become of late but too 


common, not only to treat the peculiar doc- 
= trines of Chriſtianity with contempt, and to 


ſet 15 praQticat morality as the ſum and ſub- 
Es ſtance 
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ſtance of all religion; but what is ſtill more 
extraordinary, men have frequently thought, 
or pretended to think, that even morality itſelf 
was not neceſſary in all its extent; and that 
of the two duties mentioned in the text, CH A- 
RITY and SELF-GOVERNMENT, it was fully 
ſufficient to cultivate that which beſt ſuited 
their own conſtitutions or inclinations. Ac- 
cordingly, they have very ſeldom paid a due 
regard to both theſe at the ſame time; but 
lighting each of them in their turn, have per- 
ſuaded themſelves, that the obſervance of the 
one would atone for the ne got or violation 
of the other. | 

Theſe aſſertions might very eaſily be proved 
by facts; and it would be no unpleaſing, nor 
perhaps unprofitable ſpeculation, to trace the 
various revolutions that have happened in the 
opinion and the practice of mankind with re- 
gard to theſe two Chriſtian virtues. But it is 
ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe to obſerve, 
that as the diſtinguiſhing character of our fore- 
fathers in the laſt age was preciſeneſs and ſeve- 
rity of manners ; we, their deſcendants, on the 
contrary, have taken up Benevolence for aur 
favourite virtue: and that the ſame vigour of 


mind, 
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mind, and national -vehemence 'of tempet, 
which carried them ſuch remarkable lengths 
in the rugged paths of moral diſcipline, has 
with us taken a different direction, and a gayer 
look; is ſtirring up all the humane and tender 
affections within our ſouls, and urging us on 
to the nobleſt exertions of generoſity and be · 
ne ficence. 

For to our praiſe it muſt be NET that 
it will not be eaſy to find any age or nation 
in which both private and public benevo- 
lence was ever carried to ſo high a pitch, or 
diſtributed in ſo many different channels, as 
it is amongſt ourſelves at this day. Nume- 
rous as the evils are to which man is natu- 
rally ſubject, and induſtrious as he is in creat- 
ing others by his own follies and indiſcre- 
tions, modern charity is ſtill equal and preſent 
to them all, and accommodates itſelf to the 
many various ſhapes in which human miſery 
appears. It feeds the hungry, clothes the 
naked, viſits the fick, protects the widow, re- 
lieves the ſtranger, educates the orphan, in- 
ſtructs the ignorant, reclaims the ſinner, re- 
ceives the penitent. So far, then, you have 
done well; you have diſcharged, perhaps, one 

4 | branch 
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branch of your duty, but how have you per- 
formed the others? What regard, more eſpe- 
cially, have you paid to that virtue which is 
linked with charity in the very words of the 
text? Whilſt you © viſit the fatherleſs and 


_ « widows in their affliction, do you keep 


« yourſelves unſpotted from the world ?” Are 
you plain and ſimple in your diet and your 
attire? Are you ſober, chaſte, and modeſt ? 
Are you temperate in your pleaſures, and diſ- 
creet in your amuſements ? Do you mingle 
ſolitude and reflexion with buſineſs and with 
ſociety ? Do you bridle your tongues, and mo- 
derate your deſires? Do you keep your bodies 
under and bring them into ſubjection? Do 
you crucify the fleſh with all its affections and 
luſts? Do you carefully avoid every thing 
that may inflame and ſtimulate your paſſions? 
Are you, in ſhort, as rigorous to yourſelves as 
you are benevolent to others? If to theſe 


queſtions your conſciences can anſwer, with 


truth, in the affirmative ; and if to all this you 
have added the ſincereſt ſentiments of love and 
gratitude to your Maker, your Redeemer, your 
Sanctifier, then, indeed, you have been good 
and faithful ſervants to your heavenly Maſter; 
then war's you ſafely call yourſelves diſciples of 
| Chriſt 3 
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Chriſt; and, with humble reliance on his me- 
rits, not your own, may expect to enter into 
1 joy of your Lord. 

But if, on the contrary, there are but too 
erideiin marks among cettain claſſes of men 
of an inextinguiſhable thirſt for pleaſure and 
amuſement, and thoſe too not always of the 
moſt innocent and reputable nature ; if luxury 
not only prevails as a faſhion, but is ſtudied as 
a ſcience ; if charity is in ſome perſons nothing 
more than a cloak for voluptuouſneſs ; if bene- 
volence is induſtriouſly and officiouſly, I had 
almoſt ſaid invidiouſly, cried up, and magnified 
as the only duty of a man, nay, even of a 
Chriſtian ; whilſt purity is ridiculed and ſet at 
nought, as a ſour, unſocial, unhumanized vir- 
tue ; is called auſterity, preciſeneſs, puritaniſm, 
or any thing but what it really is; if the na- 
tural conſequences of this licentious doctrine 
are but too viſible in that rapid growth of diſ- 
ſoluteneſs amongſt us, which ſeems to threaten 
the extinction of every moral and religious 
principle; if, in fine, the groſſeſt violations 
of decency, nay, even of connubial fidelity, 
are often treated with levity and gaiety, as 
ſubjects rather of pleaſantry than of reproach ; 
and are not only committed without ſcruple, 

but 
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but avowed, and ſometimes defended too, 


without a bluſh ; if this be a faithful portrait 
of our manners, what. infinite cauſe have we, 
amidſt all our boaſted charities, to tremble at 
the danger of our ſituation ! It is incredible, 
it is impoſſible, that the righteous Governor 
of the Univerſe can be an unconcerned | ng 
tator of ſuch wickedneſs as this ! 

But is our BENEvoLENCE then, you will 
ſay, of no avail? Will not that ſhelter us from 
puniſhment ? For charity, we are told, . ſhall 
cover the multitude of fins * :” and, accord» 
ingly, we take effectual care that it ſhall have 


a multitude to cover. But whoſe fins does St. 


Peter ſay that charity ſhall cover? Our own, 
or thoſe of others? He may only mean, that 
a charitable man will not wantonly divulge, 
but will cover, will throw a veil over, the 


failings of his neighbour. But ſuppoſing, what 


is moſt probable, that our own ſins are meant, 
what ſort of ſins do you think that charity 


ſhall cover ? Not, ſurely, thoſe groſs, preſump- 


tuous habitual ones, which we would gladly 
ſhelter under it; but thoſe caſual ſlips and 
inadvertencies, thoſe almoſt unavoidable er- 
rors, weakneſſes, and imperfections, to which 
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the very beſt of men are ſubject, and which 
are almoſt the only ſins that a truly charitable 
man .can have to cover. For what is this 
charity, at laſt, of which ſuch great things are 
ſaid in Scripture ? Read over that well-known, 
and moſt eloquent deſcription: of it by St - 
Paul, and you will find it to be ſomething 
very different from that falſe image of it 
which the philoſophy of this world has ſet 
up to worſhip. From thence, from the whole 
tenour of Scripture, you will find it to be not 
merely an eaſy, undiſtinguiſhing good nature, 
or a thoughtleſs, profuſe, pernicious libera- 
lity ; but an inward principle of | univerſal 
kind affection, founded in nature, improved by 

reaſon, and perfected by grace; reſtraining us, 
in the firſt place, from doing harm; then 

Prorupting vs, on every occaſion, and towards 
every perſon, to do all the good we poſſibly 
can. This is the only charity. that the Goſ- 
pel is acquainted with; the only one, that in 
conjunction with repentance, and faith in our 
Redeemer, can in the leaſt contribute to oh- 
tain pardon for our failings, and render us 
meet to be partakers of the e of 


Heaven, 


In 
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In W ſenſe, then, we underſtand the 
expreſſion of charity covering our fins, the ſen- 
ſualiſt can never avail himſelf of that pro- 


tection, becauſe he acts in direct contradiction 


to the very firſt principles of true Chriſtian 
charity. Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 


* bour,” ſays St. Paul; therefore love is the 


fulfilling of the law; and therefore he who 
works ſuch ill to his neighbour, as the volup- 
tuary does every day, by deſtroying the inno- 
cence, the peace, the comfort, the happineſs, 
temporal and eternal, of thoſe very perſons for 


whom he profeſſes the tendereſt regard) muſt 


be an utter ſtranger to real philanthropy. 
Though he may feed the hungry and elothe 
the naked, and viſit the fatherleſs and widows 
in their affliction; yet, if to gratify his own paſ- 
ſions, he plunges thoſe who have never offend- 
ed him in miſery and diſgrace, he is a hurtful 
member of ſociety, Nay, perhaps his very 
liberality and good- nature ſerve only to rendgr 
him the more hurtful, They throw a luſtre 


over the criminal part of his character, and 


render him an object of admiration to the 
croud of ſervile imitators, who not having the 
ſenſe to ſeparate his vices from his accom- 

plwiſhments, 
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pliſhments, form their conduct upon his ex- 
ample in the groſs, and hope to become 
equally agrecable by being equally wicked. 
And, as if it was not enough to have theſe 
patterns before our eyes in real life, they are 
once more ſerved up to us in the productions 
of ſome modern writers, who, to the fond am- 
bition of what they call copying after nature, 
and of gaining a name, are content-to ſacrifice 
the intereſts of virtue, and to lend a willing 
hand towards finiſhing the corruption of our 
manners. Hence it is, that in ſeveral of our 
moſt favourite works of fancy and amuſement, 
the principal figure of the piece is ſome pro- 
feſſed. libertine, who, on the ſtrength of a pleaſ- 
ing figure, a captivating addreſs, and a certain 
amiable generoſity of diſpoſition, has the privi- 
lege of committing whatever irregularities he 
thinks fit, and of excuſing them in the eaſieſt 
manner imaginable, as the unavoidable effects 
of conſtitution, and the little foibles of a heart 
intrinſically good, Thus, whilſt he delights our 
imagination, and wins aur affections, he never 
fails, at the ſame time, to corrupt our prin- 

ciples. And young people, more eſpecially, 


inſtead of Ing: * with a juſt deteſta- 
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tion of vice, are furniſhed with apologies for 
it which they never forget,'and are even taught 
to conſider it as eee ee, e | 
pliſned character.... 5 
It becomes, then, every bneets Chriſtian to 
oppals to the utmoſt this prevailing licentiouſ- 
neſs, which inſinuates itſelf into the manners 
and minds of men, under the protection of 
ſome engaging qualities, with which it ſome - 
times 1, but much oftener aects to be, united. 
And the only way of putting a ſtop to this 
miſchief, and of reſtoring that union which 
the text enforces, and which oughit always 
to ſubſiſt between the two great branches 
of practical morality, is to ſnow by our ex- 
ample (the moſt intelligible and convincing of 
all -proofs) that BenevoLence is then moſt 
lovely, when joined with its true ally, its pro- 
per companion, SELF-GovERNMENT; that, in 
order to form a pleaſing character, it is by no 
means neceſſary to throw into it any impure 
alloy; but that, on the contrary, a truly pious, 
and ſtrictly moral Chriſtian, will not only be the 
moſt virtuous, but the moſt amiable of men. 
Unhappily, indeed, a contrary opinion has too 

long and too generally prevailed amongſt us: 
| Vol. II. * L and | 
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and licentious wits have taught great numbers 
to believe that purity of manners is a vulgar and 
a contemptible virtue, and that all pretence to it 
is in general nothing more than hypocriſy and 
grimace. But let us not be frightened by a few 
hard words, and a little witleſs buffoonery, 
from purſuing fteadily the invariable rule of 
moral reftitude. As ſure. as God himſelf is 
all purity and perfection, there is ſuch a thing 
as real purity of heart and life; and it is one 
of the moſt exalted virtues that can dignify 
human nature. It gives that ſtrength and vi- 
gour, and maſculine firmneſs to the mind, 
which is the foundation of every thing great 
and excelient. It has produced ſome of the 
nobleſt ſtruggles, and moſt heroical exertions 
of ſoul, that the world ever faw, and is, per- 
haps, a more convincing, more unequivocal 
proof af our ſincerity in Religion, than even 
benevolence itſelf. When it is conſidered 
bow many inducements, how many tempta- 
£0ns, there are to acts of humanity, to which 
nature prornpts, to which faſhion draws, to 
which: vanity, intereſt, popularity, ambition, 
ſometimes lead us, one cannot aways be ſure 


 ciple: 
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ciple. But he who combats his darling paſs | 
fions, and gives up the fondeſt wiſhes of his 
ſoul; who keeps a conſtant guard upon all 
his thoughts, words, and actions; intrepidly 
withſtands the moſt alluring temptations, and 
takes up his croſs to follow. Chriſt ; this man 
cannot well be influenced by any thing but a 
ſtrong ſenſe of duty, and an undifſembled cons. 
viction that he is bound to obey even the ſe 
vereſt precepts of the Goſpel. Hir good 
actions are neither ſeen nor applauded of men. 
They are performed in ſecrecy and in filence 
without oftentation, without reward, fave only 
the approbation of that all- ſeeing God, who 
is witneſs to the bitter conflicts of his ſoul, and 
will one day make him ample amends in on 

light of angels and of men. 

Let it not, however, be ſuppoſed that nj 
thing here ſaid is meant to depreciate that moſt 
| fs virtue, charity, or to rob thoſe that 
exerciſe it of that fair fame, that heartfelt ſatis 
faction, and thoſe glorious rewards hereafter; 
which cannot fail to recompenſe their genierous 
labours. Mayeverybranch and ſpecies of benes 
volence 17 ever flouriſh and abound,” May it 
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divine and bleſſed influence ſpread continually 
wider and wider, till it takes in every creature 
under heaven, and leaves not one miſery unal- 
leviated, one grievance unredreſſed. But all ex- 
cellent as it is, let not this, let not any ſin gle virtue, 
engroſs our whole attention. Let us not confine 
ourſelves to the eaſy, the delightful, the repu- 
table works of beneficence, and neglect the 
other great branch of moral duty, SELF- DE- 
NIAL ; no leſs neceſſary and important, but 
much more difficult, and which, therefore, 
ſtands in need of every poſſible argument in its 
fayour to recommend and ſupport it. Let us 
no longer make invidious and unjuſt diſtinctions 
between theſe two kindred virtues. In nature, 
In reaſon, in the fight of God, in the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, ſelf-government is of equal value with 
ſocial duties. They equally tend to the per- 
fection of our own minds, and the comfort of 
our fellow- creatures. The fame rewards are 
in Scripture promiſed to both; the ſame penal - 
ties are denounced againſt the violation of both; 
and there is ſo ſtrict and intimate a union be- 
' tween them, that the cultivation or neglect of 
the one, muſt neceſlarily lead, and has, in fact, 
always ultimately led, to the improvement 
Ee EG | | or 
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or depravation of the other. What then God 
and nature, as well as Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
have joined together, let no man dare to put 
aſunder. Let not any one flatter himſelf with 
the, hope of obtaining the rewards, or even 
eſcaping the puniſhments of the Goſpel, by 
performing only one branch of his duty. Let 
him not imagine, that the moſt rigorous ſeve- 
rity of manners can excuſe him from the exer- 
ciſe of undifſembled love to God and to man- 
kind ; nor, on the other hand, let him ſuppoſe, 
that under the ſhelter either of devotion or of 
benevolence, he may ſecurely indulge his fa- 
vourite paſſions ; may compound, as it were, 
with God for his ſenſuality by acts of gene- 
roſity, and purchaſe by his wealth a general 
licence to fin. Let him not, in ſhort, content 
himſelf with being only half a Chriſtian. Let 
him viſit, as often as he pleaſes, the fatherleſs 
and the widows in their affliction. Let his 
piety be fervent, and his faith ſincere. But let 
him, at the ſame time, take care, as he values 
his ſalvation, that he 1 himſelf unſpotted 
from the world. 
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THY SERVANT MY HUSBAND 18 DEAD, AND 
THOU KNOWEST THAT THY SERVANT 
DID FEAR THE LORD; AND THE CRE- 
DITOR IS COME TO TAKE UNTO HIM MY 


*. 4 


Two SONS To BE BOND-MEN. 1243 Gare 4 IJ 


HE 1 ſufferer, who makes this 

. moſt moving complaint, was the wi- 
4 of one of the ſons of the prophets, whoſe 
diſtreſs Eliſha immediately relieved by the 
miraculous increaſe of her pot of oil. It will 
not be caſy to find in any writer, ſacred or 
profane, a more. piteous ſtory, or a caſe more 
a pplicable to the occaſion of the preſent meet 
ing. I cannot therefore do better than leave 
it upon your minds in that conciſe and affecting 
ſimplicity in which it is here related, whilſt 


| * Preached- at the anniverſary meeting of the Sons of the 
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I proceod to recommend the diſtreſſed . 
and children of the Engliſh: clergy to your 
| benevolent Protection. N Uk 03 3099 

The "nature and/defign of the ſeveral 5 
ritable inſtitutions, which have now brought 
us together, are, I preſume, ſo well under- 
ſtood in this place, that there can be no need 
to take up any of your time in explaining 
therto met with demands our moſt grateful 
acknowledgments; and in order to keep this 
friendly diſpoſition towards us alive and warm 
in _ breaſts, J ſhall —_— to ſhow that 


* f 2 Si * * Cw 24.4 440 * 3 42 4 — 17 the 
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* But un may not perhaps be REES we Ms nat there are 
bree dime? ſocieties formed for the benefit of the indigent Wis 
dows and children of the clergy, and all cloſely cpa on 
each other.. * 

77 Pe firſt and principal, is The Gala for the Reef of 
42 et Children of Clergymen, eſtabliſhed by charter 
in Wb regs of King Charles the Second. The funds of this 
charity are employed <hlefly in Slang ante to the ** 
of the clergy. he 
The ſecond, which roſe not long after, The Society of the 
Feaft of the Sons of the Clergy, confiſting of the company an- 
nyally aſſem bled under that name at St! Paul's church, and Mer- 
chant Taylors Hall. The money collected at thoſe two places 
is wholly ex; ended in  apprenticing out the children of ne- 
Leſßtous clergyren“ The eipences bf the muſic and the feaſt 
we 8 defrayed by the Rewards of that SO I 
The 
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the clergy of the Church of England have, 
both on account of their public ſervices, and 
(with reſpect to too large a part) their private 
neceſſities, a peculiar claim to your kind atten» 
tion and affiſtance. | 

If we go back to the' early ages of Chriſti. 
anity, our own Eccleſiaſtics had their ſhare, 
with others of the ſacred order, in firſt intros 
ducing the light of the Goſpel into this coun- 
try; and in facrificing to its advancement their 
eaſe, their health, their fortunes, their lives, 
When in after- times, by a variety of concur- 
rent caufes, this kingdom was, in common 

with all its neighbours, overwhelmed with A 


The third, is The gie of e —4 $37 Tels „ A 
taining and educating” the Poor n 7 the Clergy till of age 
to be put Apprentices. © 

This ſociety was formed in the year 1749. It is — 
of thoſe who have been ſtewards of the former ſociety, aud a 
others who chuſe to become members of it. It is ſupported by 
annual ſubſcriptions of one guinea each, and maintains two 
ſchools, one for boys, and the other for girls, in which the or⸗ 
phans of the clergy are educated till they = of 2850 age to 
go out to apprenticeſhips, © | \ 

It might be of uſe if a ſhort and clear account of theſs ſocieties 
was printed in a ſmall tract, deſcribing their nature and deſign, 
together with the proper time and method of applying to them 
for relief, and the K to whom IE 
made. = 
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moſt deplorable darkneſs and ignorance; and 
when that ſtupendous fabric of popith tyranny 
and ſuperſtition was, like another Babel, raiſed 
up with ineredible art and diligence, to the very 
ſkies z yet till the Chriſtian: clergy i in general, 
and ours among the reſt, were of no ſmall bene- 
ſit t the community. It is acknowledged by 
an hiſtorian, who has never betrayed any par- 
tiality to our order, that in the period we are 
ſpeaking of, * the profeſſion and (let me add) 
tte difpofition of the churchmen, averſe to 
4 arms and violence, tempered the general 
turn to military enterpriſes, and maintained, 
e even amidſt the ſhock of arms, thoſe ſecret 
et links without which it is impoſſible for hu- 
0 man ſociety to ſubſiſt *.” Nay, even many 
a privileges of the order that were juſtly looked 
upon with a jealous eye, yet proved, in thoſe 
turbulent ages, a check to the deſpotiſm of our 
monarchs, and at the ſame time kept the com- 
munity from falling to pieces by the factions 
and quarrels of the nobles... And it ought 
hever to be forgotten, that for what we call our 
Maca CHARTA, that main foundation (as 


- * Home's li et England, Hen: 1 il p. 10. iſt 
en. Ah 1*62, | | 


it 
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it is generally held to be) of our free conſti- 
tution, we are principally indebted to the elo- 
quence; the ſpirit, and the activity of an Eng- 
liſh primate &, aſſiſted and ſupported by almoſt 
the whole body of his clergy. It is true, in- 
deed, in other reſpects the conduct of our 
Eccleſiaſtics was not always ſo irreproachable 
as might have been wiſhed; for they muſt 
needs partake in ſome degree of the corruption 
and barbarity which then generally prevailed. 
Vet great numbers of them did, notwithſtand- 
ing, preſerve themſelves pure and undefiled 
from the vices of the age, and were exem· 
plary in their manners, temperate, charitable, 
meek and heavenly- minded. Their cloyſters 
were a retreat not merely, as is commonly 4 
pal for the idle and difſolute, but for the =—_ 


o 
* Stepben Langton: archbiſhop of ee « a many 
« whoſe memory, ſays the hiſtorian above-mentioned, . ought- 
always to be reſpected by the Engliſm Vol. I. p. 382. 
In the following, reign the abbotg and prelates were very in- 
firumental in obtaining the ſame ſecurity from Hen, III. and + 
they endeavoured to guard againſt all future violations of it by 
2 moſt tremendous ceremony; They ſtood round the Ga bAY 
CHARTER; Whilſt it was read in parliament, with burning tapers | 
in their hands, and denounced: the ſentence of excommunication 
againſt every one that ſhould thenceforth dare to e, wm = 


mm Ib. Vol. II. p. 25, 26. 
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ſtudious, the afflicted, the penitent and the de- 
vout. They afforded ſupport to all the neigh- 
bouring poor, and in thoſe days of lawleſs 
violence, were extremely uſeful as places of 
refuge and ſecurity to the defenceleſs and the 
weak. In them too were depoſited many of 
thoſe precious remains of antiquity which we 
now peruſe with ſo much delight, and which, 
had it not been for the protection they found 
in religious houſes, would, in all probability, 
have periſhed by the hands of thoſe barbarians 
that ſpread ruin and deſolation over Europe. 
In theſe peaceful ſanctuaries, the leiſure and 
tranquillity which the monks enjoyed, enabled 
them not only to record (however uncouthly) 
the tranſactions of their own times, but to 
tranſcribe the mpoſitions of former and more 
valuable writers. Nor Was this the only ob- 
ject of their attention. They found time to 
cultivate. even ſome of the finer. arts. Thoſe 
ſublime powers of harmony, which have been 
this very day ſo nobly and laudably exerted in 
the cauſe of the fatherleſs and the widow, owe 
their birth in this country to monaſtic diligence 
and ingenuity. Both the theory and the practice 
of muſic were firſt. ſtudied and taught here, 
2100 Loft z and 
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and in other parts of Europe, by the regular 
clergy ; and what is now the delight and 
amuſement of all ranks of people, was prigi- 
nally tlie offspring of Religion, and appro» 
priated ſolely to the purpoſe of animating. de- 
votion, and giving dignity and ſolemnity to the 
ſervice of the church.) The monks drew up 
a large number of treatiſes on this ſubject, 
which, notwithſtanding the barbariſm of the 
times, were written with great perſpicuity, 
method, and preciſion; and they had ſemina- 
ries of young people under their care, whom 
they inſtructed in the rudiments of this ſcience. 
Libraries were alſo formed in all the monaſte- 
ries, and ſchools founded in them and near 
moſt of the cathedrals, for teaching the lite- 
rature of the times . And thus was learning 
kept alive at leaſt, though in a very languid 
ſtate, till the art of printing was found out. 
Even that moſt uſeful art itſelf was, according 
to the opinion of ſome learned men, which 
ſeems to be well founded, firſt brought into 
our iſland by the care and generoſity of an 
* See Dr. Burney's lin. of Mufic, vol li. p- 68. And Se 
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p- 112, 113. 
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Engliſh primate v. In the reſtoration of lets 
ters, which quickly followed, the Eccleſiaſtics 
took the lead, and contributed more than any 
ther ſet of men to introduce a true taſte for 
every branch of polite and uſeful learning into 
this country. From that period to the pre- 
| ſent, they have always made a diſtinguiſhed 
figure in the whole circle of ſciences and arts; 
their writings have ever ranked amongſt the 
pureſt of their times; and let the occaſion 
excuſe me if I add, (the proofs of what I ſay 
are before the world) that our profeſſion is at 
this very day adorned by men, who, in genius, 
learning, judgment, taſte, and elegance of com- 
poſition, have few if any ſuperiors. 
| Whodver, then, is a friend to literature and 


1 Archbiſhop Bourchierz whs perſuaded Henry vl to furs 
niſh one Mr. Robert Turneur with a thouſand marks (towards 
| Which the archbiſhop contributed three hund\ed), and to ſend him 
privately to Harlem, in company with Caxton, in order to fetch 
from thence the new-invented art of printing; which he did 
accordingly, by bringing over to England Frederick Corſellis, 
one of the compoſitors at Harlem. See Biograph. Britann. art. 
Bourchier, Dr. Middleton, indeed, and others, have endea - 
voured to diſprove the truth of this ſtory j but their moſt ma- 
terial objections to it have been well anſwered by Mr. Meerman, 
in his very curious and learned work, intituled, Origines Typo- 
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the fine arts, muſt be a friend to the Engliſh 


clergy, and will chearfully contribute to the 125 
relief of that order which has ſo largely contri- 
buted to his information and amuſement. But 


they have ſtill more ſubſtantial ſervices than 
theſe to plead. To them you ſtand principally 
indebted, not only for the reſtoration of letters, 
but the revival of true Religion. For although 


the firſt oppoſition made here to the uſurpa - 


tions of the Church of Rome took its rife from 
the paſſions of an impetuous prince, yet the 
work of reformation itſelf was undoubtedly 


begun, carried on, and compleated by the 


hands of the Engliſh clergy, In this glorious 
cauſe they wrote with irreſiſtible ſtrength of 
argument, and ſuffered with invincible farti- 
. tude of mind, To their labours, their piety 

and learning, their judgment and moderatiog, 


you owe that pure mode of worſhip, and that 


excellent form of public prayer you now en- 
joy; the conſtant uſe of which in the Church 


of England has undoubtedly, in more reſpects. 


than one, been of infinite ſervice $0 the people 
of this kingdom. And when, at a ſubſequent 
period, our religious as well as cixil liberties 
were in the moſt imminent danger of being 
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deſtroyed by the intemperate zeal of a bigotted 
and deſpotic monarch, then again did the 
clergy courageouſly ſtep forth in defence of 
both. From them originated one of the very 
firſt parliamentary checks to the violences of 
James II.“ By y their excellent diſcourſes and 
writings againſt popery, the people were firſt 
' rouſed to a Juſt abhorrence of that dangerous 
. ſuperſtition +. By their decent, yet manly 
firmneſs, in ſupporting their invaded rights, 
the reſt of the nation was inſpired with a fimi- 
lar reſolution to reſiſt the precipitate and un- 
conſtitutional meaſures of an infatuated court ; 
and throughout the whole of that memorable 
and glorious tranſaction, their behaviour was 
at once ſo prudent and intrepid; ſo ſuitable * 


* Heney Compton, n of his 


brethren, made a motion in the Houſe of Lords to take into con- 
ſideration King James's famous ſpeech in the ſecond ſeſſion of 
parliament, in which he fignified his interition of diſpenſg with 
the Teſt - acts. The biſhop! s motien was carried, Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. vi. p. 396.—I have referred to this hiſtorian all along, for 
no other reaſon, than becauſe his teſtimony, when given in fa- 
enn e hated) is d 
fonable. _ 

1 To the ſame eminent pertonr we owe * ſubverſion of 
the whole ſyſtem of Atheiſtic Philoſophy, from its very founda- 
OW: See the Biſhop of Worceſter's Sermons. . 4 i. p.23. 
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their profeſſion, and ſo friendly to che righte- 
ous cauſe of genuine liberty and pure religion, 
that they received one of the higheſt and moſt 
flattering rewards with which a Britiſh ſubject | 
can be honoured, the unanimous thanks of 
the Commons of Great-Britain/in Fee. : 
aſſembled *. 445 26% 14. 3s Ali. 
Theſe, perhaps it will 5 aid, though im- 
portant, are paſt ſervices, and are calculated to 
prove, not what we ourſelves, but what our 
predeceſſors have done for the public. Vet 
ſurely they are reaſons for eſteeming the or- 
der in general, for bearing teſtimony to the 
merits of thoſe, who have formerly damned it, 


+ Journals of the Houle of Commons, Feb. 1, 1668” 
Among other inftances of cool yet reſolute oppoſition to the” 
deſpotiſm of James by the prelates and clergy of the Church of 
England at this momentous period, the reader will recolle& with 
peculiar veneration and gratitude, Biſhop Compton's refufal to 
comply with the king's illegal order to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp, for®* 
preaching againſt popery; the reſiſtance' made by. Dr. Hough, 
and the Fellows of Magdalen College in Oxford, to the kings 
arbitrary mandate in favour of a popith preſident ; and the truly * 
noble and patriotic conduct of the ſeven biſhops who were ſent 
to the Tower, and brought to a public trial for their petition. ta 
the throne againſt the ſecond Declaration of Indulgence founded 
en the Diſpenſing Power. Theſe. acts of magnanimity on the part- 
of the Engliſh clergy, indiſputably prepared and led the way to 
the great and glorious events which ſoon after followed .- 14##- 
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8 every act of kindneſs and 
humanity towards the, per ſons who ſucceed 
them in their miniſtry. And Sven theſe, "We 


hope, have ſomething to plead in, their, behalf. 


They have not, we truſt, materially departed 
from the principles of their anceſtors. The 
Engliſh clergy, We do not ſcruple to ſay, are 
ſtill zealouſly attached to the intereſts of virtue 


. and religion 3 are ſtill, in general, faithful, di- 


ligent, and regular in the diſcharge of their 
ſacred functions. They are ſtill ſincere friends 
to. real can itutional freedom; and the very 
ſame love of it, Which at the Revolution led 
them to refuſe a ſlaviſh and; unlimited obe- 
dience to the illegal mandates, of arbitrary 


power, induces them now. to promqteę, both 


by their doctrine and their example, that du- 


tiful reſpect, and copſcientious ſubmiſſion, to 


all lawful authority, which, the, Goſpel moſt. 
peremptorily enjoins; the extreme want of 
. which is at preſent, but too viſible, and yet 
thank which no true liberty can long ſubſiſt. 
But although, on theſe grounds, they have 
"judged it expedient to throw 1 their weight into 


the ſcale of government, yet. they have done 
this Without: * N r- or 
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beat; and amidſt all the violent diſſenſions 
which have lately agitated this kingdom, they 
have, as a body, conducted themſelves with a 
degree of prudence, temper, mildneſs and mo= 
deration, which muſt do'them no ſmall credit 
in the eyes of every unprejudiced obſerver®. 
And that, in other reſpects, their talents, their 
learning, and their morals, are ſuch as have 
gained them general approbation and eſteem, 
may be collected from this ſingle cireum- 
ſtance ; that when you want to find out pro- 
per inſtructors for your children, you naturally 
türn your tixoughts to the clergy; and it is in 
heir hands, in their houſes, you ehuſe to place 
whatever you hold moſt dear and valuable in 
the world. To them, in ſhorts has long been, 
and ſtill is} confided that moſt important truſt, 
the education of youth z a truſt, which it is no 
vain boaſt to ſay, they haye diſcharged with 
fidelity and ability +. Under their direction, 
the ſchopls's and univerſities of this Kingdory 
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„ Tbeſe remarks, though firſt made inghe 200 1776, we yo 
les true at the preſent moment. | 
I How well qualified they . 
fully ſhewn by a conſummate judge oſ the ſubject of education, 
in the Dialogues on the Uſes of Forgign Travel. 1ft ed. Dial. 2. 
b. 183. The attentive peruſal of theſe inimitable dialogues is 
M 2 ſtrongly 
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have acquired an acknowledged: ſuperiority 

their colleges have been formed moſt of thoſe 
great and illuſtrious characters that have con- 
tributed to the glory and proſperity of this 
country : and even among that large number 
of perſons here preſent, there are few, I appre- 
hend, who have not, at ſome. period of their 
lives, derived conſiderable benefit from a in- 
| ſtructions of our order. 1 
Theſe known and e facts a are, we 
conceive, very unequivocal proofs of our good 
conduct and good eſtimation; and ought 
greatly to outweigh all thoſe: unmerited ca- 
luinnies which are ſo often thrown both upon 
the order in general, and the individuals of 
which it is compoſed, by thoſe who know 
very little of either *. That there are in ours, 
as in ane other ann ſeveral unworthy 
15 n members, 


s firongly 4 to at thoſe who ks a foreign univer- 
| ſity to our own, or who ſuffer their ſons to ramble over Europe 
at an early and moſt dangerous period of life, not only without 
a clerical governor, but even en without uy governor 
at all. 
n The rule, © a great and good riders, 2 which moſt 
0 of cur eien ſeem to have ſet themſelves is, to be at all 
adventures as bitter as they can; and they follow it not only 
«6 beyond 
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members, it i in vain to deo) ; and here can. | 


be the wonder, if in fo very numerous a ſo- 
ciety ſome apoſtates ſhould be found ? But 
take the whole in one collective view, and it 
may with the greateſt truth be affirmed, that 
you will no where find, either in ancient or 
modern times, a body of more than ten thou 
ſand perſons, ſituated in the midſt of a popu - 
lous, rich, commercial, luxurious kingdom, 
ſurrounded with every temptation, and every 
danger to which virtue can be expoſed, whoſe 
morals are ſo blameleſs, and ſo little injured 
by the general contagion, as thoſe of the Eng- 
liſh clergy. With reſpect to that part of 
them, more eſpecially, whoſe families (when 
they themſelves ſhall be no more) will-proba- 
bly want the protection of this charity, it ĩs 
but juſtice to them to ſay, that their conduct 
renders them worthy of every act of kindneſs 


« depend du, but beyond — 9 Eg alerting the very 
+ worſt things of us without foundation, and exaggerating every 
thing without mercy ; imputing the faults, and ſometimes 
„ imaginary faults of particular perſons,” to the whole order; 
and then declaiming againſt us all promiſcuouſly with ſuch 
« will vehemence, as, in any caſe but ours, they then ielyes 
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which their poverty may require! ; Contented; 
humble, modeſt, patient, and laborious} their 
lives are divided between fulfilling the duties 
of their profeſſion, and ſtruggling with tlie 
difficulties of their ſituation. Nay, it is to 
their virtue chiefly that theſe very diſtreſſes are 
owing. They are formed with the ſame'paſ- 
ſions and propenſities as other men; and were 
they as little ſcrupulous about the means of 
gratifying them as others too commonly are: 
had they adopted that very commodious ſyf- 
tem of modern ethics, which ranks hypocriſy 
and adultery among the requiſites of a good 
education, there would certainly be no need for 
us ever to become your petitioners for their 
widows and children. But as they have been 
trained up in a religion which requires unble- 
miſhed purity of manners and of heart, they 
think themſelves bound to keep within the 
limits preſcribed by their heavenly Maſter, 
and to allow themſelves no gratifications: but 
thoſe Which he has pronounced lawful and 
honourable. Hence they are often induced to 
contract early marriages, and find themſelves 
ſurrounded by a numerous family before they 
fare provided with * meany of * 
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them. At the ſame time they are expected 
to live creditably, and to maintain a decent 
hoſpitality amongſt their neighbours. o 
them the poor, thefick; the diſtreſſed part of 
refuge and ſupport; and in ſome ſmall vil- 
lages (if you exerpt parochial relief) the mi- 
niſter of the pariſh is almoſt the only reſource 
they have. Theſe demands he is commonly 
inclined to anſwer to the utmoſt of his power. 
Perhaps, too, he may have the misfortune of 
a little taſte for books, which is not indulged 
without expence; and from his acquaintance 
with the beſt and pureſt writers f antiquity, 
as well as from the habits and connections of 
his early years, he may have acquired ſenti- 
ments and feelings far beyond the ſtraitneſs of 
his cireumſtances, and the-humility of his con- 
dition. Hence, beſides the large ſums which 
he is often obliged to expend on the neceſſary 
. repairs of his parſonage, he may poſſibly be in- 
duced to add a few conveniences to it: he may 
even be tempted, by the natural beauties of 
its ſituation, to expend niore in improving and 
adorning his little territories, and in rendering 


G theewpeprofprtable and * to Himſelf and 
eee a M 4 __ _ thoſe | 


_ . them. Theſe expences neceſſarily oblige him 
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thoſe that follow him, than in ſtrict prudente 
| he ought. In a few years his ſons muſt be 
| ſent to ſchools and univerſities, or to trades 
and profeſſions: and if, perchance; he ſhould 
be ambitious of giving his daughters alſo a few 
uſeful accompliſhments, let us pardon him this 
wrong; it is the only fortune he can give 


to anticipate his narrow income, and to con- 
tract, perhaps, a conſiderable debt; a load 
which often lies ſo heavy upon his mind, that 
it brings him prematurely down with ſorrow 
to the grave. Then it is that his wife and 
children find themſelves plunged not only .in 
the ſevereſt affliction, but in embarraſſments 
out of which they are utterly unable to extri- 
cate themſelves. It is then the widow may, 

. with but too much propriety, addreſs herſelf 
to every one of us in the words of the text, 
„Thy ſervant my huſband is dead, and thou 
* knowelt that thy ſervant did fear the Lord, 
and the creditor is come to take unto him 
my two ſons to be bond- men. Heri chil- 
be literally carried into bondage; but it is ne- 
32 . that 
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that they ſhould. all, in one way or other, be 
taken away from her, and ſubjected probahly 
to much harſher uſage than they had hitherto 
ekperienced. The head is gone, and the little 
ſociety is diſſolved; they muſt quit the beloved 
manſion where they have ſpent their lives, 
and which they have made ſo neat and chear- 
ful at their own coſt, perhaps with the labour 
of their own hands. The ſmall. remnant af 
books and furniture, that conſtituted all their 
their creditors; and then they have nothing 
to do but to diſperſe minmeeen 
can to ſeek ſup port. 8 
In: this critical moment it ieee 
ritable eſtabliſhments open their friendly arms 
tao feceive them, and each bears its reſpective 
part in miniſtering to their neceſſities v. be 
Hm Society takes the widow under its 
immediate protection, and allows. her a decent 
penſion ſo long as her condition and her cir- 
eumſtances continue unchanged.; The Society 
xear 1749, undertakes the maintenance and 
8. ee be note above, pig. 152 153.. — 
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een age Tie Society f the Feaſt f be Boris 
of rb Ulergy provides them with proper ma- 
ſters, and puts them into a way of obtaining 
w eomfortdble ſubſiſtence, and becoming uſe- 
Fi} members efiſbtiety rr tnt 
7! Thus; you ſee, each of theſe excellent inſti- 
tetions has its proper uſe and peculiar depart- 
ment j and all-of them concur in forming one 
noble eomprehenſive plan of national charity. 
But this plan can never be carried into execu- 
tion without the aid of the wealthy and the 
great. The Corporation has indeed a fund of 
its own; bat this fund, without occaſional 
donations and benefactions, would be very in- 
adequate to the objects that ſtand in need of 
its affiſtance. As to the other two humane 
weieties, one of which educates the poor or- 
phans which the other places out in the world; 
theſe, I fay, are entirely ſupported by voluntary 
contributions and ſubſcriptions; and you will 
not, I am ſure, through an ill- judged parſi- 
. aer _ u our W ones to pe- 
car iſh *. EAPDE 4 W enn en, 
1, Yet; vein e: been utility, 
ns \neceflity, of. theſe-benevolent foun- 
22. * Matth. xviii. 14. 


dations, 
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courſe confined within a narrow coο paſs. But 


. 
dations, their friends have with den 
cern obſerved, that they have for ſom e time 


paſt been rather loſing ground than gaining it. 
For | this, various reaſons hade been aſſignedz 


but none, I apprehend, of ſufficient weight to 
abate any thing of our ardour in ſupport of ſuch 
generous deſigns. It has been thought by 
ſome, that there is now the leſs need for a ge- 
neral contribution of this nature for the wi 
dows and children of the clergy, becauſe there 
are in particular dioceſes ſeveral local inſtiza- | 
tibns-of the ſame kind: It is true there are; 
but they are not near ſo unwerſal as might be 
wiſhed: they teach only, I conceive, to a ſmall 
part of the kingdom, and their operation is of 


were they much more numerous than they are, 
were they even ſpread through every part of 
the iſland, yet ſtill this original parent of them 
all. ought to be · preſerved and foſtered with. ro- 
ligious veneration and care. For the growing 
increaſe of expence· in · many neceſſary articles 
of life, makes a proportionable inoreaſe in the 
wants of the poorer clergy, which by this 

means keep pace with the provifons made in 


heir s! and, NE hut ill ſpare the 
loſs 
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lofs of any aſſiſtance, whether general or local, 
which. they have been accuſtomed to receive. 
There is ſtill another circumſtance which 
may have contributed to the decreaſe of our 
collections, and that is the great number of other 


public charities of various kinds; which have 


of late years been eſtabliſhed in this king- 
dom. And if this is really the caſe, we muſt 
not, we do not, complain. If others cannot 
be benefited but by our loſs, we are content. 
But when we find ourſelves in the very center 
of the richeſt commercial city in the world +, 
we cannot poſſibly entertain the leaſt appre- 
henſions on this head. In any other place, 
pethaps, there might be room to fear that the 
"ſtream of beneficence, when divided into ſe- 
veral new channels, might forſake the old. 
But be theſe channels ever ſo numerous, your 
berality can fill them all. It is as inex- 
hauſtible as your wealth, which is daily flow- 
ing in upon you from every quarter of the 
globe, and can enrich and fertilize a vaſt va- 
-Fiety of different regions at the ſame time. 
550 then other charities ſpring up in whatever 
This ſermon was preached in St. Paul's church, in the pre- 
eee the Le Aldermen, &c. of the city of London. 
| numbers 
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numbers they will; we look not upon them 
with an envious or jealous eye; we conſider 
them not as rivals, but as ſharers, in your 
bounty, which is able to embrace both them 
and us. Far from wiſhing to diſcourage, far 
from wiſhing to depreciate, other benevolent 
inſtitutions, and to form invidious compariſons 
between them and ours, we ſincerely wiſh' 
them, on the contrary,,all imaginable ſucceſs, 
in full confidence that in a capital like this it 


will not, it cannot, be any obſtruction to out 


own. You yourſelves are our witneſſes, that 


there are none more ready to countenance 


every humane deſign than the Engliſh clergy, 
There is hardly one public charity to be named 
that has not ſome of our order amongſt its 
friends and ſupporters; and if we have any 
gifts of. eloquence, any powers of, perſuaſion 
to boaſt, they are always ready at your call to 
recommend every generous plan that you think 
fit to patronize ; your ſchools, your hoſpitals, 
+ One very reckint and remarkable proof of this ought not to 
be paſſed over in filence, Mr. Hetherington, a private-clergy« 
man, gave birth, within theſe few years, to a new and moſt judi . 
cious ſpecies of charity, He eſtabliſhed an annual proviſion 
for fifty blind perſons, and appropriated, in his life-time, to this 
excellent purpoſe, a fund of twenty thouſand pounds, . 
| your 
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aſſiſtanee, then, which we are ever diſpoſed to 
give, we now hope in our turn to receive, 
Strike out into as many different paths of be · 
nevolence as you pleaſe; yet deſert not, we be. 


ſdech you, the old, the tried, the approved one, 
to which you have been ſo long accuſtomed. 


This charity + has always been your favourite 
child; it has been born and bred amongft you; 
you have-hitherto nurſed and cheriſhed it with 


the tendereſt care; do not now abandon it to 


the wide world, where it is not yet ſtrong 
enough to make its way without your help, 


Vou have ſcen, I truſt, upon the whole, that 


they for whoſe families we beg tolief, are 
*-worthy for whom you ſhould» do this : 
that thoſe on whom they depended for ſupport 
and-whoſe help they have loſt; were, both by 
proſeſſion and by principle, moſt uſeſul em- 
bers of ſociety ; and yet were unable to leave 
their children any other inheritance than that 
of extreme poverty, aggravated by the remem- 
brance of happier days, and by minds ſuſcep- 
tioned, p. r52, 153. g 
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tiblerof the keeneſt feelings. May theſe can- 
ſiderations have their , due influence on our 
hearts! And may we, my reuerend brethren, 
never forget that N. is in our power, by our 
future conduct, to give + theſe conſiderations 
whatever weight we think fit! If we do not 
give them all we can; if, in proportion as we 
ſtand more in need of public favour, We do 
not redouble our endeavours to deſerve it; by 
a diſcreet inoffenſive behaviour and converſa- 
tion, by refidence on our preferments, by 
cloſe attention to the proper ſtudies and fung+ 
tions of our profeſſion, by fervent piety, by 
extenſive: charity oy meekneſs and humility, 
by a diſintereſted and ardent zeal for the ad- 
vancement of religion, and the ſalvation of 
mankind ; if. I ſay by theſe,, and fuch like 
evangelica] virtues; we do not ſuppprt the.cre- 
dit of our character, and by. real aſcfulngls;ac- 
quite veneration and eſteem; we ſhall he no 
leſs blind to our intereſt. than unmindful of 
Our: duty both to God d man , ndnd 10 
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ECCLESIASTES Xil. I. 


KEMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR IN THE 
DAYS OF THY YOUTH, 


HE reaſon why we are here, and in other 
places of Scripture, more particularly 
enjoined to remember God IN oUR YOUTH, is 
obvious; it is, becauſe we are then moſt apt to 
forget him. Indeed, in every ſtage of life as 
well as this, the cares and pleaſures of the 
world. too often engroſs our chief attention, 
and baniſh for a while the remembrance of 
our Maker. But it is in youth only we ſeem 
to be ſunk in a total forgetfulneſs of Religion, 
and & to have not God in all our thoughts.“ In 
2 more advanced age, reaſon becomes ſo ftrong, 
or appetite ſo weak, that even in the buſieſt 
and the gayeſt ſcenes, we muſt have ſome in- 
Var, Il. 1 tervals 
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tervals of thinking, we muſt have our ſolitary - 


and ſerious moments, in which the idea of a 
God wi recur and force itſelf upon our minds. 
The calamities and diſappointments which we 
meet with, as we travel forwards in this vale 


of tears, the loſs of friends or of fortune, acute 


pains, and lingering diſeaſes, are ſo many awak- 


ening inſtances of our weakneſs and depen- 


dence, and compel us, in ſpite of indolence or 
pride, to look up to Heaven, and our Father 
that is in Heaven, for afliſtance and protection. 
But in youth, theſe faithful monitors are want- 
ing; there are, then, generally ſpeaking, no 
cares or afflictions to remind us of our Creator, 
and bring us to a juſt ſenſe of our duty. The 
novelty of the objects that ſucceſſively ſurround 
us at our firſt entrance into life, ſupplies us 
with a perpetual fundof entertainment ; and an 
uninterrupted flow of health and ſpirits “ fills 
our mouth with laughter, and our tongue with 
joy. We find ourſelves happy, and conſider 
not who it was that made us ſo; we find our- 
ſelves in a wide theatre of action, and without 
thinking how we are to perform our reſpective 
parts upon it, ſurvey with rapture thoſe al- 
luring ſcenes that every where open to our 

A view, 
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view, and launch out in purſuit of the plea- 
fures that are before us with ſo much eager- 
neſs and precipitation, as to leave no time 
either to trace them backwards to their ſource, 
or forwards to their conſequences. From 
theſe falſe ſteps in our ſetting out, flow moſt 
of the fatal errors and miſcarriages of our fu- 
ture conduct; and for want of a little recol- 
lection when we are young, we too often lay 
up a ſtore of miſery for the remaining part of 
our exiſtence here, and for all eternity here- 
after. : 1 
Since, then, in our early years, we are for the 
moſt part deſtitute of thoſe uſeful mementos, 
and thoſe favourable ſeaſons of recollection, 
which occur fo often in the other parts of 
life; andare, therefore, more particularlyprone 
to forget our Maker, at a time when it leaſt. 
becomes us ſo to do, the admonition con- 
tained in the text muſt ſeem highly proper, 
and cannot be too often inculcated, in order 
to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, that unhappy in- 
ſenſibility, that inattention to every thing ſe- 
rious and religious, which is fo generally ob- 
ſervable, and ſo much complained of, in 
youth, - 1 8 
N 2 No 
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No man could be more ſenſible of this, or 
more ſeriouſly lament. it, than the RO VAL 
PREACHER from whom theſe words are taken. 
He ſaw a melancholy inſtance of it in the con- 
duct of his own ſon, who began now probably to 
give ſome indications of that fiery and ungo- 
vernable temper, which afterwards proved ſo 
fatal to himſelf, and to his kingdom. He, 

therefore, urges the neceſſity of remembering 
Sad in our youth, not only with all the au- 
thority of an experienced ſage, and an inſpired 
writer, but with all the tenderneſs of a parent 
ſolicitous for the welfare and proſperity of 
his child. „ 

And this may, perhaps, by one reaſon of 
thoſe frequent and preſſing exhortations to an 
early piety, which are every where ſcattered 
up and down in his writings. . They had, 
however, no doubt a view to the-depravity of 
youth in general, as well as of Rehoboam in 
particular; and as we may, I think, venture 
to ſay, that there is at leaſt as much occaſion 
for a repeated injunction. of this duty in the 
preſent times, as in the days of Solomon it 
ſhall be the buſineſs of this diſcourſe to recom- 
mend and enforce an early piety, by ſhowing, 


firſt, 
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firſt, the reaſonableneſs and propriety of it; 
and, ſecondly, by pointing out ſome of the 
principal advantages which n tend the 
practice of it. 

I. Firſt, then, I am to ſhow the rexdannabig. 
neſs and propriety of remembering our Senne 
in the days of our youth. 

And here it is evident, that by remember- 
ing our Creator, we are not merely to under- 
ſtand a habit of recalling the bare idea of him 
to our mind, or a cold, lifeleſs contemplation of 
his exiſtence, but ſuch a fervent, affectionate, 
grateful remembrance, as is ſometimes kindled 
in our breaſts by thinking on an abſent or a 
departed friend, when every tender circum- 
ſtance of that endearing connection 'ruſhes in 
upon the ſou], and all his friendly offices, all 
the pleaſing inſtances of his love and kindneſs 


towards us, preſent themſelves at once to our 


view. We muſt not only remember that he 


1, but that he is our Creator, and that with 


all thoſe ſentiments of piety and love, which 


ſuch a relation naturally ſuggeſts. We muſt + 


remember that he gave us life and all its bleſ- 
ſings, all that we actually enjoy here, or hope 
to 90 hereafter; and we muſt ſhow the 
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reality of this remembrance by making a ſuit - 
able return for ſuch invaluable favours. For 
even in the moſt familiar forms of ſpeaking, 
to remember a kindneſs is to requite it; and 
the only return that a creature can make to 
his Creator, is an uniform obedience to his 
will, and a punctual obſervance of all his laws. 
But that which the text more particularly re- 
commends to the young man, is the remem- 
brance of God as hi Creator, not only becauſe 
the communication of exiſtence of courſe in- 
cludes. every other bleſſing, but becauſe this 
conſideration is more peculiarly adapted to the 
circumſtances of thoſe to whom the precept 
is addreſſed. For if even when life is become 
familiar to us, when we have taſted its ſor- 
rows as well as its joys, the remembrance of our 
Creator is yet apt ſometimes to excite the 
warmeſt returns of gratitude and devotion, how 
ought this reflection to work on the hearts of 
thoſe who are, as it were, freſh from the 
hands of their Maker, and unacquainted with 
every thing in life but its bleſſings? ; How 
can the young man forbear breaking. out with 
the royal pſalmiſt into that paſſionate over- 
_—_ of a es n, * Praiſe the Lord, 
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„O my ſoul, and all that is within me praiſe 
« his holy name. Praiſe the Lord, O my foul, 
« and forget not all his benefits : who for- 
« giveth all thy fins, and healeth all thine in- 
« firmities ; who ſaveth thy life from deſtruc- 
e tion, and crowneth thee with mercy and 
« loving kindneſs ; who fatisfieth thy mouth 
« with good things, making thee young and 
« Jaſty as an eagle *.“ One would imagine, 
indeed, that inſtead of thinking it could ever 
be too ſoon, men ſhould rather fear it would 
be always full late, to remember their Creator, 
and that life itfelf would be ſhort enough for 
making returns to his unbounded mercies ; 
yet ſuch is the ſtrange perverſeneſs, ſhall I call 
it, or thoughtleſſneſs of youth, that the good- 
neſs of God generally produces a quite contrary 
effect; and that profuſion of happineſs, which 
ought to bind them for ever to his ſervice, is 
the very thing that ſupplants him in their 
affections, and baniſhes the remembrance of 
him from their minds. Their pleaſures and 
purſuits follow ſo cloſe upon one another, as 
to leave no room for any ſerious re flections to 
intervene ; or if, by chance, any religious 
* Pſalm ci. v. 1, 2, 3, % . ; 
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thought intrude upon. the ſeries of their j joys, 


they inſtantly diſmiſs the unbidden, unwel- 
come gueſt, with the anſwer of Felix to Paul; 
« Ga thy way for this time, when we have a 
* convenient: ſeaſon we will ſend for thee.” 
But let.not the young. man flatter himſelf that 
any ſeaſon is ſo convenient as the preſent, or 
that God will be content with the dregs of 


life, and the refuſe of his years; let him not 


fooliſhly imagine, that after having ſpent his 
beſt days in the ſervice of fin, the wretched 


remains of them are an offering fit for his 


Creator; or that a, ſoul polluted with guilt, 
and a body emaciated with diſeaſe, will be ac- 
cepted at the altar of the Almighty. No; he 
demands the firſt and faireſt of all 'our. days, 
the firſt and pureſt motions of the heart ; the 
firſt fruits © of that vineyard which his right 
* hand hath planted, and of the branch that 
he made fo ſtrong for himſelf l.. 

It can be, indeed, but little proof « of. our 
loyal ty not to rebel againſt our Sovereign, 


| when we have not ſtrength to take up arms, 


and there are no temptations to make us 
ſwerye from our allegiance ; ; but if, when, we 
HEM Plalm vides v. Sos 
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are in our full ſtrength and vigour ; when the 
danger is near, and the enemy at the gate, 
trying eyery method to ſubdue qur virtue, and 
corrupt our fidelity; if we then withſtand in 
the evil day, reject his offers, repel his vio- 


lence, eludę his ſtratagems, and baffle all his 


attempts, we ſhall then, indeed, ſhow ourſelves 
good ſubjects and faithful ſoldiers of our hea- 
venly Maſter ; we ſhall have fought the good 
fight of faith, and when death ſhall releaſe us 
from our ſtation, may humbly hope ta receive, 


through the merits of our - Redeemer, the 


wages of our Chriſtian warfare ; not thoſe pe- 
riſhable crowns, and that , viſionary immorta- 
lity, which are the poor rewards of earthly he- 
roes, but acrown of glory that fadeth not away, 
a real immortality of happineſs in Heaven. 
But this conſideration more properly be- 
longs to the ſecond head, under which I 
propoſed to conſider ſome of the principal 
advantages 0 from a courſe of car 
piety. 

II. And firſt; he 58 3 hi 
Creator in the days of his youth, may depend 
upon it, that his Creator will not forget him 
all the days of his life, A religious young 


perſon 
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perſon is, above all others, peculiarly accept- 
able to the Almighty; an object upon which 
he looks down with an eye of uncommon fa- 
vour and approbation. There cannot, indeed, 
be conceived a ſpectacle more great and lovely, 
than to ſee a young man ſtruggling with the 
temptations of the world, the tyranny of cuſ- 
tom, the ſolicitations of evil company, and the 
ſtrength of evil paſſions. To ſee him not 
* meanly following a multitude to do evil,” 
but bravely ſtemming the popular torrent ; 
and whilſt thoſe around' him deviate either on 
the one hand into the beaten road of vice, or 
en the other into the endleſs mazes of gaiety 
and folly ; to fee him left ſtanding alone with 
virtue in the midſt, and daring to be ſingularly 
good. To ſee the vigour of his underſtanding 
not funk in ſenſuality, or diffipated m trifles, 
but riſing to the nobleſt purſuits after truth 
and virtue ; and the alacrity of his ſpirits not 
exhauſted in the wild fallies of intemperate 
mirth, in ruining his own and others inno- 
cence, and diſturbing the peace and order of 
ſociety; but exerting itſelf in the moſt lively 
diſplay of every generous and ſocial duty, in 
giving life to his devotions, and atchieving the 
EM conqueſt 
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conqueſt over his paſſions. To ſee him, in 


ſhort, ſacrificing the flower of his days, his 
gaicties, his pleaſures, and diverſions, at the 
altar of his Creator; and, in ſpite of the im- 
potent wit and raillery of his gay companions, 

in ſpite of all the obſtructions that the wick- 
edneſs of man, or the deceitfulneſs of his own 
heart, can throw in his way, ſteadily and reſo- 
lutely perſevering in a uniform Senn of piety 
and virtue to the laſt. | 

It cannot fail, but ſuch an one aſt in the 
ordinary courſe of things, draw down upon 
himſelf the choiceſt bleſſings of Heaven. He 
ſets out in life with fairer proſpects and greater 
advantages than all his rival contemporaries, 
with the bleſſing of God upon all his under- 
takings, and a moral aſſurance, that whatſoever 
he doeth, it ſhall proſper. And it muſt ſurely 


be a moſt comfortable reflection to him, that 
« he thus grows under the defence of the 


« Moſt High, and flouriſhes under the ſhadow 
of the Almighty.” It muſt give life to all 
his deſigns, inſpire him with a manly forti- 


tude in all his reſolutions, and diffuſe an even 
chearfulneſs and compoſure through his whole 


deportment, whilſt, like his bleſſed Maſter in 
. 4 the 
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188 SERMON VIII. 
the fame period of life, he grows in ſtaturg 
* and in wiſdom, and in _ n os und 
#6 any oo TIES 785 
2. By i God in our pol; we 
Gin the pains of recollecting him in old age, 
„ When the evil days come, (as come they 
e affuredly will) in which we ſhall ſay, we 
have no pleaſure in them.” If Religion is 
a leſſon we muſt ſome time or other learn, we 
cannot begin too ſoon. It is not a thing to be 
taken up at our leiſure, a work to be done 
when we have nothing elſe to do; but will 
find full employment for all the time and pains 
we can beſtow upon it. Vouth is the time 
when the ſeeds of every Chriſtian grace and 
virtue are to be ſown in our hearts. If we 
neglect this favourable ſeaſon, and ſuffer the 
tares to ſpring up in their room, we ſhall not 
only have the painful taſk of implanting new 
affections and new deſires in a worn- out ſoil, 
but of eradicating the old ones; and that, too, 
when. "they" have grown up with us fo long, 
and are ſo interwoven with our very conſti- 
tutions, that to rend them away from the ſoul, 
Wi de lire plucking out an eye, or _— 
1 * »»Lule ll. 52, Nam 
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off a limb from the: body. The Scriptures 
have laboured to expreſs, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, the extreme difficulty of ſuch an un- 
dertaking, and made uſe'of the boldeſt figures 
to impreſs a deep ſenſe of it upon our minds. 


They call ſuch a reformation in an advanced 
age, becoming a new creature, putting off the 
old man and putting on the new,” and com 
pare it. to the leopard changing its ſpots, and 
the Ethiopian his ſkin *. Indeed, the great 
hardſhip of the taſk may well juſtify ſuch ex- 


preffions; and if any one conſiders what pains it 


coſts him, to wean himſelf even from the moſt 


whimſical - and trifling cuſtoms which he has 


accidentally acquired and long indulged, he 


will eafily conceive what inward pangs and 
2gonies he muſt undergo, before he can entirely 


eradicate habits that are grafted on the ſtrongeſt 
natural deſires ; and effect ſuch a total change 


in the whole. frame and temper, in the colour 


and complexion, of his mind, as is abſolutely 
neceſſary to render his reformation effectual. 
We are told, indeed, in Scripture, that 
the ways of Religion are ways of pleaſant- 
« neſs, and that all her paths are peace; and 


* 2 Cor. v. 17. Epheſ. iv. 22, 24. Jer. xiil. a3. 
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190 SERMON VIII. 
ſo they moſt certainly are; but it is to thoſe 
only who have been accuſtomed to walk in 
them from their youth up. The gate that 
leadeth to this way is narrow and ſtrait, and 
the road, at firſt, ſo rugged and uneven, that 
. If we do not enter upon it till “ the Gay 1 is far 
« ſpent, and the night draweth on,” we ſhall 
neither have time nor ſtrength to ſurmount 
the many obſtacles we ſhall meet with. But 
if the young man ſets out in the morning of 
life, the freſhneſs of his ſtrength and ſpirits, 
aided by the influences of divine grace, will 
carry him. through every difficulty. As he 
advances forwards, his toil grows leſs; the 
. aſperities of the way gradually diſappear ; the 
path grows wider, and the proſpect opens, 
till he ſees at laſt, with the eye of faith, that 
land of promiſe to which he haſtens; a fight 
that chears and revives him; when, after the 
labours of his journey, his ſoul begins to 
faint within him. And- this ſuggeſts to us 
a third advantage reſulting from an early ſenſe 
of Religion, namely, the ſatisfaction and com- 
fort it will afford us on the bed of death. 
3. However the young libertine may now 
hoot himſelf, and triumph in his impiety, and 
laugh 
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laugh at the ſcrupulous timidity of thoſe who 
deny themſelves a thouſand pleaſures, which 


be boldly ſnatches without hefitation or remorſe, 
yet there will come a time, and God knows 


how ſoon it may come, when his heart will 


quake for fear, when he will believe and 
tremble. Nor muſt he vainly flatter himſelf 


that the evil day is far off, or that when it 


does come, he ſhall face it with the fame 
ſteadineſs and intrepidity with which he now 
affronts his Maker. For whilſt he ſees ! thou- 
« ſands even of his own age, fall beſide him, 
« and ten thouſand at his right hand,” how 
can he be ſure that the danger will not come 


nigh him, eſpecially as he takes the ſureſt me- 


thod to bring it near him, and to quicken the 
pace of death by his intemperance. It muſt, 
however, at laſt overtake him ; and when it 


does, all his vaunted courage will. at once 
deſert him. The ſtouteſt hearts will fail, and 
the fierceſt ſpirits will be broken, when that 


dreadful day arrives. Our own hiſtory, and 


that of other nations, will furniſh us with 
abundant inſtances, where the boldeſt chiefs: 


in iniquity, who have gloried in the moſt open 
and avowed contempt of Religion, have yet 
been 
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been ſo utterly diſmayed at the approach of 
death, as to fink into the moſt abject ſuper- 
ſition and unmanly complaints. It is not that 
enterprizing ſpirit which carries a man ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully through this world, that will avail 
him in his entrance on the next. Nothing 
can then ſupport him amidſt the terrors of 
diſſolution, and the pangs of parting with all 
that is dear and near to him, but the reflection 
ona well-ſpent life; and as we ſhall ſtand in 
need of every poſſible increaſe of comfort, we 
ought to ſweeten this reflection all we can, by 
beginning early to remember God. For we 
muſt not imagine, what ſome are willing to 

_ * perſuade themſelves, that a late repentance 
will have the ſame effect upon our minds in 
our laſt moments, as a life that needed no re- 
pentance. They who think fo, ſhow them- 
ſelves to be utter ſtrangers to the real ſituation 
of a dying man. They know not the terror 
and amazement, the fears and apprehenſions, 
of a ſoul that ſtands trembling on the brink of 
eternity, and whoſe ſalvation depends on a late 
repentance. He fears, he knows not what, 
about the ſincerity of that repentance ; he fears 

| his contrition may not have been deep enough, 
| his 
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his amendment not complete; that ſome 
crimes may not have appeared to him in their 


full guilt and baſeneſs, and ſome may have en- 
tirely eſcaped his ſearch. He enhances every 


real danger, and creates to himſelf a thouſand 
more; and whatever may be the efficacy of 


that repentance, with regard D his future con- 


dition, it cannot in his preſent yield him that 
comfortable hope, that humble confidence in 
the merits. of his Redeemer, which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the quiet of the mind, in 
ſo intereſting a point. This can only be the 
reſult of a life, in which, upon the moſt im- 
partial review, there appears nothing to la- 
ment but thoſe frailties and infirmities which 


man cannot but ſometimes fall into, and which 


God, through the mediation and death of 
Chriſt, has moſt graciouſly promiſed to for- 
give. And in this reviegy, the further we can 
caſt our eyes backwards on our ſincere, thou gh 
imperfect endeavours after holineſs, and the 
nearer we can trace up the beginning of our 


religious obedience to the beginning of life, 


the more pleaſing. will be the retroſpect, the 
more unallayed our ſatisfaction. Every im- 


pulſe of paſſion we have ſubdued, every temp- 
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194 SERMON VIII. 
tation we have refiſted or eſcaped, every evil 
thought we have reſtrained, and every good 
one we have encouraged, will-then each riſc 
up to befriend us, and ſpeak peace to our 
affrighted fouls. And though the religious 
young man may now, perhaps, complain of 
the difficulties he hath to ſtruggle with, yet 
let him remember, that the bitterer his pre- 
ſent ſenſations are, the more joyful will be his 
reflections at that momentous period. It is 
then, in ſhort, and only then, we ſee the true 
difference between him that ſerveth God in 
his youth, and him that ſerveth him not; and 
whoever compares their different circum- 
ſtances and behaviour on that trying occaſion, 
will moſt ſincerely wiſh -* that he may die 
«the death of the righteous, and that his latter 
« end may be like his.” But let us remember, 
that it is not a mere inactive wh alone that 
can procure us this ineſtimable bleſſing; let us 
remember, that if we would die the death of 
the righteous, we mult ſeriouſly: reſolve from 
. our youth up, to live his life, and that it will 
be in vain to pray that our latter end may be 
like his, unleſs our early years be like his alſo. 
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I KINGS xvii. 21. 


AND ELIJAH CAME UNTO ALL THE PEOPLE, 
AND SAID, HOW LONG HALT YE BE- 
TWEEN TWO OPINIONS? IP THE LORD 
BE GOD, FOLLOW HIM; BUT IF BAA, 
THEN FOLLOW HIM. 


Otwithſtanding the many expreſs com- 


rable proviſions made in their law to preſerve 
them from the adoration of any other ; yet 
it is notorious, that from the time of their 
leaving Egypt, down to the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity, they were frequently falling into ido- 
latry. It muſt be obſerved, however, that this 
idolatry. of theirs, wicked and inexcuſable as 
it undoubtedly was, did not conſiſt in ab- 

O 2 ſolutely 


mands given to the Jews to worſhip 
the one only true God, and the many admi- 
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ſolutely renouncing the worſhip of the true 
God, but in joining with it the worſhip of 
falſe gods. This they did in imitation of the 
heatHen nations around them, who, like all 


other pagans, though they had each their 


peculiar tutelary deities, yet made no ſcruple 
of aſſociating thoſe of any other people along 
ith them. In conformity to which accom- 
dating temper, the Jews themſelves pro- 
| bably conſidering the God of Iſrael as their 
national God, imagined that their allegiance to 
him was not violated by admitting other local 
deities to a ſhare in his worſhip. It was this 
abſurd and impious cuſtom of joining the ado- 
ration of idols to that of the true God, againſt 
which we find ſo many precepts and exhor- 
tations in the Old Teſtament directed, and 
ſuch ſevere puniſhments denounced. And in 
oppoſition to this ſtrange practice it was, that 
Elijah propoſes to the idolatrous Ahab and 
his people, an effectual method of deciding 
which was the true God, Jehovah ar Baal ; 


and he introduces his propoſal with that ſpi- 
rited expoſtulation, contained in the words of 


the text. © How long halt ye between two 
cc Go If the Lord be God, follow him; 
ce but 
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«© but if Baal, then follow him.“. This was 
in effect, faying, How long will ye act this 


baſe diſingenuous part, of attempting to ſerve 


two maſters, and to worſhip at once both the 
Lord and Baal? The Lord is a jealous God. 
He demands your whole affection. He will 
not be ſerved by halves; he will not accept of 
a divided empire with Baal. Chuſe ye, then, 
whom ye will ſerve, and no longer halt be- 
tween two directly oppoſite and inconſiſtent 
opinions. If you are perſuaded (and never 
had any people more reaſon to be perſuaded) 
that the Lord Jehovah, the great Creator of 
Heaven and Earth, is the only true God, act 
agreeably to ſuch a perſuaſion. Follow him, 
and him only; ſerve him ſincerely, uniformly, 
and entirely, with all your heart, and foul, and 


mind, and ſtrength; and live a life of virtue 


and holineſs, in obedience to his commands. 
But if, on the contrary, you can, in oppoſition 
to the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt evidence, bring 
yourſelves ſeriouſly to believe that Baal is God, 
follow him. Follow him (if your nature re- 
coil not at it) through all thoſe impure and 
deteſtable practices which his worſhip autho- 
rizes ang requires. But come not thus reeking 
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with idolatry to the altar of the Lord. He 
will accept of no ſacrifices from ſuch polluted 
hands. Baal is then your God, and you are 
his people. To him alone offer up your 


vows ; from him only expect the ſupply of all 


your wants, and deliyerance from-all your ca- 


The obſervation naturally arifing from the 


text thus explained, is this: That as God 
would not allow a partial worſhip under the 
Moſaic diſpenſation, neither will he admit of 
partial faith, and partial obedience, under the 
Chriſtian covenant: 

He who was the God of the Jews, is alſo 
the God of the Chriſtians ; has from the ſame 
invariable pre-eminence of his divine nature, 


the ſame claim to our entire and unreſerved 


ſubmiſſion to his will, is equally jealous of his 
own glory and of- our allegiance, and equally 
averſe to any rival in our affections, and our 
ſervices. It was the-duty of the Jew to be- 
lieve and obey the whole law of Moſes. It 
is the duty of the Chriſtian to believe and 
obey the whole law of Chriſt. In oppoſition 
to the doctrines and duties of the Moſaic law, 
{tood the extravagant conceits of Gentile theo- 


ogy, 
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logy, and the execrable impurities and barba- 
rities of idolatrous worſhip. In oppoſition to 
the doctrines and duties of the Goſpel, ſtand 
the fanciful refinements of modern philo- 
ſophy, and the allurements of a ſinful world, 
which are now too frequently diſtracting the 
belief, and dividing the obedience of Chriſtians, 
as ſuperſtition and idolatry did formerly thoſe 
of the Jews. And it is no more allowable to 
halt in our belief between deiſm and reve- 
lation, and in our practice between God and 
Mammon, than it was in the Jews formerly 
to follow at once both the Lord and Baal. 
The text, therefore, when diveſted of all pe- 
culiarity of circumſtance, and brought home 
to ourſelves, affords this general and uſeful 
principle, that we ſhould not waver between. 
two ſyſtems, and endeavour to ſerve at the 
ſame time two - maſters; but entirely devote 
qurſelves either to the one or the other, and 
ſtand to all the conſequences of our choice. 
This admonition ſeems not improperly - cal- 
culated for the ſtate of Religion among our- 
ſelves at this day, and may be applied with 
equal juſtice both to our faith and practice. 
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But ] ſhall, in this diftenkn confine my ob- 


ſervations almoſt entirely to the latter, as being 


the moſt uſeful, and the beſt ſuited to the bu- 
ſineſs of this place. For although much might 


be (aid reſpeCting ſtrange conceits in matters of 


faith; although there are, it is well known, in 
this country, as well as in others, a few indivi- 
duals who think themſelves at liberty to ſelect 
out of the Goſpel, for their creed, juſt what 
happens to ſuit their particular humour or ca- 
price, and to reject all the reſt, and may there- 
fore very juſtly be ſaid to halt between two 
opinions; yet the number of theſe perſons 
is ſo inconſiderable, and the reception their te- 
nets meet with is ſo very unpromiſing, that to 
beſtow much of our attention upon them, 
would be a very needleſs waſte of time. Much 
leſs can it be neceſſary to enter here into any 
confutation of their fanciful opinions. They 
have been confuted, moſt effectually confuted, 


above ſeventeen hundred years ago, and that, 


too, by a book which is, or ought to be, in the 
hands of every Chriſtian ; I mean the Bible. 
Every page of that ſacred volume bears teſti- 
mony againſt them; and it is utterly impoſſi- 
ble for any man of a plain underſtanding, and 

| of 
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of an unprejudiced mind, to look into the 
Goſpel without perceiving, that all thoſe 
great and important doctrines, which our phi- 
loſophic Chriſtians are pleaſed to reject (and 
which, in fact, amount to almoſt every pecu- 
liar doctrine of the Goſpel, except that of the 
reſurrection) are taught and repeatedly incul- 
cated in the ſacred writings, in terms as clear, 
explicit, and unequivocal, as it is in the power 
of language to expreſs. They are, in fact, ſo 
interwoven with the very frame and conſtitu- 
tion, with the entire ſubſtance and eſſence of 
Chriſtianity, that they muſt ſtand or fall toge- 
ther. They are found in the fame Goſpel, and 

are intimately blended and incorporated with 
thoſe moral precepts, and thoſe evidences of a 
reſurrection and a future ſtate, which are on all * 
ſides allowed to be divine; and there is no ſuch 
thing as ſeparating them from each other, no 
ſach thing as diſſolving the connection between 
them, without undermining the whole fabric 
of Chriſtianity, and defeating the- chief pur- 
poſes for which Chriſt came into the world. L 
Let no one, then, that profeſſes himſelf a a 
diſciple of Chriſt, ever be induced to fluc- 
tuate thus between two ſyſtems. Let him 
never liſten to any ſuch deceitful terms of ac- 
commodation 
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commodation with © the vain philoſophy of 
% this world,” nor ſuffer himſelf to be led 
away by © the deluſions of ſcience, falſely ſo 
« called.” Let him never conſent to maim 
and mutilate that complete and perfect body 
of Chriſtian doctrine, which “ is ſo fitly 
„ framed together, and compacted by that 
« which every joint ſupplieth, that to take 
away any one member, is to deſtroy the beauty, 
ſtrength, and ſtability of the whole. 

Thus much may ſuffice at preſent for thoſe 
who, in the language of the text, may be ſaid 
to halt between 7w9 opinions, between the Re- 
ligion of nature and the Religion of Chriſt, 1 
now haſten to that which is the principal 
object of this diſcourſe, the practical incon- 
ſiſtencies with which ſome men are chargeable. 
For, among the profeſſors of our faith, there 
are too many who, though their ſpeculative 
opinions may be right and uniform, yet in their 
practice halt between two oppoſite modes of 
conduct, and endeavour to ſerve at the ſame 
time two maſters, God and Mammon. 

I fay nothing here of thoſe who are pro- 
feſſedly men of the world, Who diſclaim all 
belief in the doctrines of the Goſpel, and 
all obedience to its laws, Theſe men have 

taken 
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taken their part, have adopted a ſyſtem. A 
miſerable one, indeed, it is; but it is, how- 
ever, a decided one; and whatever other guilt 
they may be chargeable with, inconſiſtence 
certainly is not one of their faults. 

In this reſpe& the children of this world are 
in their generation commonly wiſer than the | 
children of light, among whom, unfortunately, 
the ſame undeviating uniformity of conduct is 
not often to be found. Of thoſe who acknow=- 

ledge Chriſt to be their lord and maſter, how r 
few are there that adhere to him invariably 
throughout, without ever revolcing from their. 
allegiance, and devoting themſelves to another 
ſovereign, “ the prince of this world!“ 

One man finding it ſaid in Scripture, that 
charity ſhall cover a multitude of fins, without 
ever once giving himſelf the trouble to exa- 
mine into the true meaning of that doubtful 
expreſſion, takes refuge under the letter of it, 
and on the ſtrength of a little oſtentatious ge- 
neroſity, indulges every irregular paſſion with- 
out controul, and fancies himſelf all = while 
a ſerious, ſober Chriſtian. 

A ſecond, rather ſhocked at this, keeps 
= of all groſs and flagrant enormities; but 


hopes 


* 
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hopes that a few ſecret and leſs NG nao | 


fins will be eaſily forgiven him. 

A third, till more modeſt and more for. 
pulous, contents himſelf with one favourite 
vice, and makes not the leaſt doubt but that 
his exact obſervance of the divine law, in other 
reſpects, will amply atone for his failure in this 
fingle inſtance, . 

A fourth advances one ſtep Sis than 
this; ; he indulges himſelf in no gratification 
that ſeems to deſerve the name of fin ; but, at 
the ſame time, allows the gaieties, the amuſe- 
ment, the buſineſs or the cares of life, to take 
entire poſſeſſion of his ſoul, to ſhut out, in a 


great meaſure, all thoughts of God and Reli- 


gion, and ſteal away his affections from Heaven 
and heavenly things. 

. Laſtly; there is another claſs of men who 
are irreproachable in their morals, and ſuffici- 
ently temperate, perhaps, in their purſuits of 
buſineſs or of amuſement, but yet fall ſhort of 


that ſteady and affectionate attachment to their 


divine Maſter, which his Religion inculcates, 
and his kindneſs demands. They want that 


zeal and fervour, that earneſtneſs and activity 


in his ſervice, that abſolute reſignation to his 
| will, 
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will, that perfect confidence in his infinite wiſ- 
donn and goodneſs, that freedom from all im- 
moderate anxiety and ſolicitude, hope or fear, 
exultation or diſappointment reſpecting the 
various events of the preſent life, which are 
the ſureſt and moſt unequivocal proofs, that 
this world has little or no ſhare in our affec- 
tions, but that our treaſure is in Heaven, and 
there is our heart alſo. 

Thus it is, that too many in almoſt every 
denomination of profeſſed Chriſtians do, in one 
way or another, in a greater or a leſs degree, 
halt between two oppoſite rules of life,” di- 
vide their attention between the commands of 
Chriſt, and the criminal, or the trifling enjoy- 
ments of the preſent ſcene, endeavour to ac- 
commodate matters as commodiouſly as poſſi- 
ble, between things temporal and things eter- 
nal; and to take as much as they can of this 
world, without loſing their hold on the rewards 
of the next. Bug let no man impoſe.on him- 
ſelf with theſe deluſive imaginations. Such 
duplicity of conduct is as evidently contrary 
both to the letter and the ſpirit of Chriſt's Re- 
ligion, and as juſtly obnoxious to the reproof 
con veyed in the text, as the fault already 
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touched upon of halting between two opi- 
& nions.” Whoever looks into the Goſpel, 
with the leaſt degree of attention, muſt ſee, 
that it requires us to give up our whole ſoul 
to God, and pay an unreſerved and undivided 
obedience to all his commands. The language 
of Chriſtianity to its diſciples is like that of So- 
lomon in his Proverbs, © my ſon give me thy 
« heart*.” We are commanded “ to ſet our 
« affections on things above, and not on things 
e on the earth: to have our converſation in 
« Heaven ; to love God with all our heart, 
© and foul, and mind, and ftrength; to take up 
« qur croſs and follow Chriſt; to leave father, 
mother, brethren, ſiſters, houſes and lands, 
« for his name's ſake, and the Goſpel's +.” 
Theſe, and ſuch like expreſſions, are, it is well 
known, perpetually occurring in the ſacred 
writings. And although we are not to under- 
ſtand them ſo literally, and fo rigorouſly, as 
to conceive ourſelves obliged to renounce the 
world abſolutely, and all its rational and inno- 
cent enjoyments, to retire into deſerts and 


* Prov. xxill. 26. 


+ Col. iii. 2. PhL i ili. 20. Mark xii, 30. Matth. xvi. 24. 
xix. 9. 


caves, 
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caves; and th ink of nothing but the concerns 
of eternity; yet, if we allow theſe phraſes any 
meaning, they cannot imply leſs than this; 
that our chief and principal concern, beyond 
all compariſon, muſt be to pleaſe and obey our 
Maker in all things; that we muſt ſeek firſt 
the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs ; 
that we muſt look up to his law as the great 
guide and governing principle of our lives ; 
that we muſt not vibrate perpetually between 
two maſters, between two oppoſite modes of 
conduct, between vice and virtue, between 
piety and pleaſure, between inclination and 
duty, between this life and the next; but de- 
vote ourſelves heartily and ſincerely to the 
ſervice of our heavenly Father, and ſuffer no 
one earthly object to eſtrange or draw away 
our affections from him. in 

The only way, then, for a wiſe and a good 
man to take, is to preſerve that uniformity and 
conſiſtence, and dignity of character, both in 
opinion and in practice, which is in all cafes 
reſpectable; in the Chriſtian Religion eſſential 
and indiſpenſable. You muit, in 1hort, as 
Joſhua faid to the Jewiſh people, © you muſt. 
< chuſe, this day, whom you will ſerve.” You 
| | muſt 
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muſt take your part, and adhere to mn 
and invariably throughout. 
Ikl. in the firſt) place, with reſpect ke 
trines and matters of belief, you think that you 
are innocent and perfect creatures, that vou 
ſtand in need of na Redeemer, no Mediator, 
no expiation for your paſt, no aſſiſtance for 
your future conduct; that revelation is need- 
leſs, and reaſon alone ſufficient for all the good 
purpoſes of this life and the next, then follow] 
reaſon, and be conſiſtent with yourſelves: Do 
not repoſe the leaſt part of your hopes on 
Chriſt. You have nothing to do with him or 
his Goſpel. You can claim nothing under his 
name; by your own merits you muſt ſtand 
or fall; muſt go boldly and with confidence 
up to the throne of God, and demand from 
his juſtice, as a matter of right, that pardon 
and thoſe rewards which you diſdain to re- 
ceive from his mercy. as a matter of grace. 
But if your minds revolt againſt ſuch pre- 
ſumption as this; if you feel yourſelves cor- 
rupt and finful, the children of vanity and the 
ſport of paſſions, continually tranſgreſſing the 
dictates even of your own reaſon; and of courſe 
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Giver of that reaſon; if you find that ſome- 
thing more than mere modern philoſophy is 

neceſſary to heal the depravity of your nature, 

to reconcile you to an offended God, to aſſiſt 
you in the performance of your duty, to ſup- 
port you under the ſevereſt afflictions, and to 
ſatisfy the cravings of your ſoul with that 
fulneſs of joy which the world, and all the 
world's wiſdom, can never give; if, in fine, 
you perceive that the Goſpel of Chriſt con- 
tains every thing you want, and that the truth 
of its pretenſions is founded on ſuch ſort of 
evidence as no man upon earth was ever yet 
deceived by truſting to in any other caſe, 
then follow Chriſt; take him for your only 
guide in religious knowledge, and repoſe an 
entire and -abſolute confidence in his holy. 
word. When once you are perſuaded that 
he is an inſpired teacher, and that he and his 

Religion came from God, no doctrines, how- 

ever difficult or myſterious, how much ſoever 
they tranſcend reaſon, if not repugnant to it, 

will be any obſtacles in your way. You will 
receive them all with implicit reverence and 
fubmiffion, on the ſole ground of his teſti- 
mony. 'The only queſtion to be aſked re- 
"LIE | hes ſpecting 
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ſpecting ſuch doctrines is this: Do they ac · 
tually exiſt in the Goſpel? Is there ſufficient 
evidence for the authenticity of that Goſpel ? 
If there be, and this we have all along ſup- 


poſed, the diſpute is decided, and you can no 
longer heſitate reſpecting the admiſſion of 


truths grounded. on ſuch authority). 
In the ſame manner, with reſpect to alfi 
If you admit the reality of a future exiſtence, 
and a future day of recompence, and if afterde- 
liberately comparing this life with the next, you 
do, in your beſt and ſobereſt judgment, think 
that preſent enjoyments are more valuable than 
future and eternal happineſs, and a little ſelf- 
denial in this world more inſupportable than 
everlaſting miſery in the next, then let this 
world be the ſole idol of your hearts; to this 
devote yourſelves without reſerve. It would 
then be folly to ſacrifice any Pleaſures, any 
advantages to the commands of your Maker, 
or to let one thought about futurity diſturb 
your tranquillity, or interrupt your purſuits, 
But if you find this to be impoſſible ; if you 
feel yourſelves to be deſigned for immortality ; 
if you cannot forbear looking perpetually for- 


ward into futurity ; if to theſe ſentiments of 
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Nature, Reaſon adds her voice, and Revelation 
confirms it by evidence that is irreſiſtible ; if, 
moreover, on a fair eſtimate of the reſpective 
value of things temporal, and things eternal, 
you are convinced that the pains and the plea - 
ſures of this world are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the rewards and puniſhments of. 
the next; if, in fine, the limited nature of the, 
human faculties, the contrary tempers of 
mind, and courſes of action, which contrary 
purſuits require, and the expreſs declarations 
of Chriſt himſelf, prove inconteſtably that we 
cannot ſerve God and Mammon, cannot re- 
concile two oppoſite modes of conduct toge- 
ther; what, then, is the courſe which a pru- 
dent and conſiderate man has to take ? Why, 
_ evidently, to devote himſelf abſolutely and en- 
tirely to the ſervice, of his one Lord and 
Maſter, and to ſuffer nothing to interfere with 
that great obje& of his attention. If there 
really is a future ſcene of exiſtence, and if the 
rewards promiſed to the righteous, and the pu- 
niſhments denounced againſt the wicked, are 
as great and as durable as they are repreſented. 
to be, there is no ſacrifice in this life which a 
wiſe man would not make to them. 1. they 
* P 2 are 
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are worth any thing, they are worth every 
thing. Be, then, not only almoſt, but al- 
together Chriſtians. Let no enticing words 
of man's wiſdom put you out of conceit with 
the divine truths of the Goſpel, and make you 
halt between two opinions; let no one favourite 
vice, no worldly purſuits, no vain amuſements, 
draw you'off from any part of your duty, and 
divide your obedience between God and Baal. 
If you have choſen the other world for your 
portion, cling not any longer fondly to this; 
if you have fet your hand to the plough, look 
not back to the vanities you have renounced. 
Be not irreſolate, wavering, and indeciſive; be 
not governed by the opinion of the day, nor 
the temptation of the moment. Do not fo 
divide yourſelves between two maſters, as to 
pleaſe' neither the one nor the other; do not 
manage ſo wretchedly as to loſe at once what 
little this world has to give, and all the glorious 
- rewards which the other holds up to your 
view. © Chuſe ye, in ſhort, this day, whom 
< ye will ferve.” If the Lord be God, and 
not Baal, be reſolved at once; take a manly 
and a decided part; fix your affections im- 
woreddly e on _ things ; purſue, with 
unremitting 
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unremitting attention, your beſt and trueſt in- 
tereſt; give up yourſelves, body and ſoul, into 
the hands of your Maker, and perſevere uni- 
formly in his ſervice to the end of your lives; 
that having thus finiſhed your courſe, and kept 
the faith to the laſt, you may receive © the 
« prize of your high calling in Chriſt Jeſus; 
« and when your fleſh and your heart ſhall 
« fail, may find God to be the ſtrength of PRE 
" — and your Free for ever,” 
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SERMON x. 


Ps ALM xxii. 28. 


THE KINGDOM Is THE LORD'S, AND HE 1s 
THE GOVERNOR AMONG THE NATIONS. 


HE 8 1 to us in theſe 
words is that of A NATIONAL PRO- 
VIDENCE ; and it is a doctrine no leſs con- 
ſonant to reaſon than conſolatory to the hu- 
man mind. It muſt therefore afford us the 
higheſt ſatisfaction, to find this truth confirmed 
by the ſacred writers in the cleareſt and the 
ſtrongeſt terms. The Scriptures are full of 
the moſt gracious. promiſes to righteous na- 
tions, and of the moſt dreadful denunciations 
againſt wicked andi impenitent kingdoms; and 
it is well known, that neither theſe promiſes 
nor theſe threatenings were vain. The hiſtory 
of the Jewiſh people, more. eſpecially, is 


—  * Freached before the Houſe of Lords, January 30, 1778. 
ES ſcarce 
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ſcarce any thing elſe than the hiſtory of God's 
providential interpoſition to puniſh or reward. 
them, according as they obeyed or diſobeyed 
his laws, And although we ſhould admit 
that on account of the peculiar circumſtances 
of that people, and the unexampled form of 
their theocratic government,, their caſe cannot 
be drawn into a parallel with that of other 
2 there are not wanting ſome which 
Thoſe four celebrated empires of an- 
eee which roſe up one after another, and 
ſucceſſively filled the world wich aſtoniſh- 

ment and terror, were nothing more than 
mighty engines in the hand of God to execute 
his various diſpenſations of merey or of juſtice 
on the Jewiſh nation, and other civil commu- 
nities; and to prepare the way gradbally for 
the introduction of another kingdom of a very 
different nature, and ſuperior to them all. 
Their riſe and fall were predicted in the fa- 
cred writings long before they exiſted x, and 
thoſe extraordinary perſonages, Nebuchad- 
nez zar, , Cyras, Alexander, Au guſtus, Veſpa- 
kan, and Titus, were, though unknown ta 
themſelves, che AcrenTs of the Almighty, 


* Daniel vi. and vii. 


raiſed 


f 


raiſed up at certain appointed times, and fur- 
niſhed with every requiſite qualification to 
« perform all his pleaſure , and fulfil his 
views. I am the Lord that maketh all 
things; that ſtretcheth forth the heavens. 
alone; that ſpreadeth abroad the earth by 
« myſelf; that fruſtrateth the tokens of the 
0 lyars, and maketh diviners mad; that turn- 
eth wiſe men backward, and maketh their 
« knowledge | fooliſh ; that confirmeth the p 
« word of his ſervant, and performeth the 
« counſel of his meſſengers. I form the light 
« and create darkneſs; I make peace and 
* create evil: ITHR LorkD Do AK THERE 
„% THINGS T.“ Thus we ſee, that what is 
conſidered as the common viciſſitude of hu- 
man affairs, peace and war, peſtilenoe and fa- 
mine, political changes and national revolu- 
tions, the paſſions of the wicked, the machi- 
nations of the crafty, the virtues of the good, 
the errors of the weak, che prudence of the 
wiſe, the ſhining qualities of the great; every 
thing, in ſhort, that the world calls accident, 
chance and fortune, are all, in fact, under the 
control of an inviſible and over-ruling hand'; 
which, without any violation of the laws. of 
* Ifaiah xliv. 28, + Iſaiah xliv. 24, 25, 26; and alv. 7. 
N nature, 
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nature, or the freedom of human actions, ren- 
ders them ſubſervient to the gracious purpoſes 


of en nnen in n nem of the 


world. 
In va inſtance PRE * of the four 


great- monarchies, we ſee this ſublime truth 
exemplified in the moſt ſtriking manner. They 


form, as it were, one vaſt map of providential 


adminiſtration, delineated on fo large a ſcale, 
and marked with ſuch legible characters, that 


they cannot well | eſcape our notice. But al- 
though this is very properly hung up for the 


obſervation of mankind in general, yet there 


are other examples of a national Providence 


which to us may be more intereſting, as com- 
ing more home to ourſelves. We of this king- 
dom have been moſt remarkably favoured 
with the viſible protection of Heaven; and 
there are in our on hiſtory ſo many plain 
and unequivocal marks of a divine interference, 


that if we do not acknowledge it, we are either 


the blindeſt or the moſt ungrateful people on 
earth. Let me more particularly call your at- 


-., tention to the following very ſingular circum- 
7 ** ſtances, in ſome of the greateſt events that dig- 
_ -;pify the annals of this country. | 


Our 


ed, with the nobleſt efforts of true patriotiſm. 
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Our ſeparation from the church of Rome 


was begun by the paſſions of a prince, who 
meant nothing leſs than that reformation of 
Religion which was the conſequence of it. 
The total diſperſion and overthrow of what 
was profanely called the invincible Armada, was 
effected almoſt entirely by winds and tempeſts. 


That dreadful popiſh conſpiracy, which ſeem- 
ed guarded by imꝑenetrable darkneſs and 
filence againſt all poſſibility of detection, was 
at laſt caſually diſcovered by a letter equally 
Indiſcreet and obſcure. At a time when there 
appeared no hope of ever recovering our an- 
cient form of government, it ſuddenly roſe 


from the ruins, in which the tragedy of this 


day had involved it; under the auſpiges of a 
man who had helped to deſtroy it, and who 


ſeemed almoſt to the laſt moment undecided 


whether be ſhould reſtore, or deſtroy it again. 
And to crown all, our deliverance in a ſubſe- 
quent reign from the attempts of a gloomy 
tyrant to enſlave both body and ſoul, was 
brought about by a concurrence of the moſt 


ſurprizing incidents co-operating, at that very 
critical moment on. which the whole depend- 


Let 
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proof that God's | oo care was then at 


murder of a virtuous though miſguided prince, 
and the total ſubverſion” of the conſtitution, 
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Let now the hardieſt ſceptic conſider only 
theſe few remarkable facts, ſelected from a 


multitude of others ſcarce leſs extraordinary, 
and then let him deny, if he can, the evident 


traces they bear ſtamped upon them of $0Mz 


SUPERIOR POWER. 
lte u may ſeem, indeed, as if the ne 
which the preſent ſolemnity carries back our 
thou ghts, were a contradiction to the doctrine 
here advanced, were a ſtrong and melancholy 


leaſt withdrawn, and *«* the light of his coun- 
© tenance turned away” from this land.” The 


may be thought utterly inconſiſtent with the 
notion of a divine ſuperintendenee. But it is 
not ſurely to be expected, that throughout 
the whole duration of 'a great empire, any 
more than throughout the whole life of an in- 
dividual, there is to be one uninterrupted cotirfe 
of proſperity and ſucceſs. Admonitions and 
checks, corrections and puniſhments, may be, 


and undoubtedly are, in both eaſes ſome times 


uſeful, perhaps eſſentially neceſſary; and the 
care and even kindneſs of Providence may be 
no 


EA NMUN an 


no leſs viſible in theſe ſalutary ſeverities, than 
in the diſtributionof its moſt valuable bleſſings. 
Both private and public afflictions have a 
natural tendency to awaken, to alarm, to in- 
ſtruct, to humanize, to meliorate the heart of 
man; and they may be ultimately attended 
with other very important and beneficial con- 
ſequences. This was eminently the caſe in 
that turbulent period we are now comme - 


the efforts of a vigorous though at that time 
diſordered conſtitution ; which ſhaking off in 
thoſe violent agitations ſome of its moſt malig- 


health and ſoundneſs unknown to it betore. 
Theſe: however might, by a ſkilful manage- 
ment, have been much ſooner eſtabliſhed. 


The lenient remedies of Law AND PARLIA- 


MENTARY AUTHORITY, Which were at firſt 
applied, had made fo great a progreſs. in ſub- 
duing the maladies of the ſtate, that there was 
all the encouragement in the world to perſe- 


vere in that regular and prudent courſe. But 


moſt unfortunately for the nation, it was too 
aN relinquiſhed ; and in an evil hour re- 
* courſe 


morating. The convulſions into which the 
nation was then thrown, ſeem to have been 


nant humours, acquired in the end a degree of 
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courſe was had to that moſt dangerous and 
deſperate of all experiments, which nothing 
but extreme mee, N MILITARY 
FORCE, 


ciples, and the pureſt intentions, were inſen- 
ſibly led by a few artful incendiaries into ex- 
ceſſes of which at one time they would have 
thought themſelves utterly incapable.” In their 
haſte to reform every thing, they unhappily 
forgot that the other two branches of / the le- 


giſlature, THE KING AND THE LORDS, had 


rights as ſacred and as eſſential to the public 
welfare, as thoſe of the comMoNs ; and that 
it was no leſs injurious and dangerous to vio- 
late the conſtitution, for the ſake of advancing 
che power of the people, than for the purpoſe 

of extending the prerogative of the crown. 
Heated with thoſe viſionary plans which they 
had formed of abſolute perfection in church 
and ſtate, they thought it allowable to promote 


fuch righteous ends by the moſt unrighteous 
means; by trampling on all thoſe ſacred laws 


of truth, juſtice, equity, charity, and huma- 
nity, which were undoubtedly meant (however 


has may regard that meaning) to govern 


our 


They who ſet out with the dnn prin- 


i 
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our political as well as private conduct: and 
which can never be tranigreſſed, not even in 
purſuit of liberty itſelf, without the moſt n 
nicious effects. 

No wonder, then, that theſe effects followed: 
in the preſent inſtance, and that the Almighty, 
purſued, ſuch unchriſtian practices with the 
moſt, exemplary, vengeance. It is, indeed, very 
remarkable, that every one of thoſe parties 
which bore a ſhare in this miſerable conteſt, 
king, nobles, commons, puritans, and patriots, 
were diſappointed of their aim, and found 
every thing fall out the very reverſe of what 
they expected. Each in their turn became 
the victim of their own devices; and the new 
race, which ſprung up from their dregs, exhi- 
bited to the world a moſt fingular but at the 
ſame time moſt inſtructive ſpectacle. Inſtead 
of that unlimited. freedom, temporal and ſpi- 
ritual, which they conceived themſelves com- 
miſſioned by Heaven to eſtabliſh ; confuſion 
and bloodſhed, tyranny and anarchy, every fol- 
ly and every, extravagance which enthuſiaſm. 
could engender, followed each other in quick 
ſucceſſion, . Aſhamed and tired of ſuch dif- 
l and nen inſults, the nation was 

| at 
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at length rouſed, and with one voice recalled 
the exiled monarch to the throne, But as if it 
was meant, by: Providence that every part of 
tis unexampled ſcene ſhould hold forth ſome 
| uſeful leſſon to mankind, it appeared from the 
concluſion no leſs than from the whole pro- 
greſs of it, how completely all immoderate 
vehemence of temper and conduct defeats i its 
own purpoſes, and by graſping at too much 
loſes every thing. For, as one extreme natu- 
rally begets another, exceſſive rigour to the 
father produced exceſſive indulgence to the 
fon; and in one fond moment of joy was, loſt 
the fruit of all the preceding ſtruggles againſt 
the exorbitant claims and encroachments of 
the crown. 

But when, in the Glowing reign, a differ- 
ent conduct was obſerved, the event was alſo 
different, and Heaven gave its ſanction to the 
glorious work. At that memorable period all 
the injuſtice and oppreſſion was on the part of 
the ſovereign, all the forbearance and modera- 
tion on the part of the ſubject. For although 
the invaſions made both on our civil and reli- 
_ gious rights, by James the Second, were far 
| bolder and more alarming than thoſe . 
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ed by his unhappy father, yet they produced 
no haſty, no licentious exteſſes among the 
people. Every legal, every conſtitutional mode 
of fedreſs was firſt tried, and when thoſe failed 
of ſucceſs, more vigorous and efficacious mea- 
ſures became neceſſary. Yet even theſe were 
conducted with the moſt conſummate pru- 
dence and eircumſpection; and the wiſdom, 
the calmneſs, the firmneſs, the temper, the 
ſobriety, with which our illuſtrious anceſtors 
proceeded on that occaſion, form a moſt ſtriking 
contraſt to the taſhnez. the paſſion, the wild 
impetuoſity, the fanatic fury, with which 
Cromwell and his aſſociates ſet themſelves to 
tear up the abuſes of government, and governs 
ment itſelf along with them, by the roots. 
The great authors of TE REVOLUTION, on 
the contrary, diſdaining all the uſual artifices 
of faction to inflame and miſlead the multi- 
tude, and leaving every one to his own natural 
ſenſe and feeling of the injuries he ſuſtained ; 
without calumny or falſhood, without invective 
or miſrepreſentation, without the horrors of 
a civil war, without a fingle battle, almoſt 
without the loſs of a fingle life, effected every 
thing they wiſhed. Becauſe both the end 
they purſued, and the means they employed, 
Vox. II. Q were 
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were reaſonable and juſt, Providence crowned | 
their efforts with ſucceſs, and gave, them the 
glory of eſtabliſhing the rights of the people, | 
not on the ruins of the conſtitution, but on the 
nice adjuſtment and exact counterpoiſe 1 all ; 
its ſeveral component parts. | ] 

We have then the ſtrongeſt reaſons to con- 
clude, that there is a Power on high which 
watches over the fate of nations, and which has 
in a more eſpecial manner, in a manner plainly 
diſtinguiſhable from the ordinary courſe of 
events, and the common effects of human po- 
licy and foreſight, preſerved this kingdom in 
the moſt critical and perilous circumſtances *. 
Does not this then afford ſome ground to 
hope, that if we endeavour to render ourſelves 
worthy of the divine protection, it will be once 


* © I have often obſerved, (ſays an eloquent writer) that 
« when the fulneſs and maturity of time is come that produces 
the greater convulſions and changes in the world, it uſually 
« pleaſes God to make it appear, by the manner of them, that 
they are not the effects of human force or policy, but of the 
divine juſtice and predeſtination. And though we ſee a man 
« Filing as it were the hour of that fulneſs of time, yer our rea- 
* ſon muſt needs be convinced, that his hand is moved by ſome 
+ ſecret, and, to us who ſtand without, inviſible direction.“ 
Cooley Diſcourſe on the Government of Oliver Cromwell, 

This obſervation i is, I apprehend, ſtrictly applicable to thoſe 
inſtances of IN VISIBLE DIRECTION Which e been here 
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mote extended to us; and that by a ſpeedy 
and effectual reformation of our hearts and 
lives, we may remove ot lighten thoſe heavy 
judgments which our iniquities have now moſt 
juitly drawn down upon us. This, I know, is 
holding a language which they who: compli- 
ment themſelves with the name of pH1Los0- 
PHERS Will treat with ſovereign contempt. But 
let them enjoy their triumph; and let them 
allow us, who think Chriſtianity the beſt philo- 
ſophy, to conſole ourſelves, amidſt the gloom 
that at preſent ſurrounds; us, with thoſe reviv- 
ing hopes which the belief of God's provi- 
dential government preſents to us *. It this be. 
ſuperſtition, it is ſo. delightful a ſuperſtition, 
that it would be inhuman to deprive us of it. 
But we Enow in whom we truſt; we know that 
this truſt reſts on a foundation which cannot be 
ſhaken. It reſts, as we have ſeen, not only on 
the expreſs declarations and ' promiſes of holy 
writ, but on-the many remarkable inſtances of a 
ſupernatural agency which occur in the hiſtory | 
of mankind, and above all in our own... In 


We may, I truſt; on the fame grounds entertain even now 
the ſame reviving hopes. Indeed much of the reaſoning made 
uſe of in this diſcourſe applies moſt reqrarkably to the  preſer 
circumſtances bf this 2 ee | 
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every one of the extraordinary national deli. 
verances above-mentioned, the dangers that 
threatened this iſland were of a much greater 
magnitude, and more formidable aſpect, than 
thoſe which now ſeem to alarm us. Why, 
then, may we not again indulge ourſelyes with 
the fame expectations? A ſeries of paſt fa- 
vours naturally begets a preſumption of their 
_ continuance; and it muſt not be wholly im- 
puted to the laudable partiality which every 
honeſt man entertains for his own country, 
if we give way to a perſuaſion, that God will 
ſtill vouchſafe his accuſtomed goodneſs to this 
favoured land. Yes, we will ſooth ourſelves 
with the belief, that a nation ſo diſtinguiſhed 
as this has been with happier revolutions, 
and greater bleſſings, than any other ever ex- 
perienced, will not be at this time deſerted by 
its gracious Benefactor and Protector. It is 
here that civil liberty has fixed her throne; it 
is here that proteſtantiſm finds its firmeſt ſup- 
port; it is here that the divine principle of 
toleration is eſtabliſhed ; it is here that a pro- 
viſion is made by government for the poor; it 
zs here that they are with a boundleſs munifi- 
| cence relieved-hoth by private charity and 
5 public 
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public inſtitutions; it is here, in fine, that the 
laws are equal, wiſe, and. good; that they are 


adminiſtered by men of acknowledged ability, 


and unimpeached integrity ; and that through 
their hands the ſtream of juſtice flows with a 
purity unknown in any other age or nation, 
Nor have we only the happineſs of enjoying 
theſe unſpeakable advantages ourſelves ; we 
have had the glory (a glory ſuperior to all con- 
queſts, to all triumphs) of diffuſing a large pro- 


portion of them over the remoteſt regions of 


the globe. Wherever our diſcoveries, our 
commerce, or our arms have penetrated, they 
have in general carried the laws, the freedom, 
and the religion, of this country along with 
them. Whatever faults and errors we may be 
chargeable with in other reſpects, for theſe 
gifts at leaſt,” the moſt invaluable that one 
country can beſtow upon another, it is not im- 
probable that both the eaſtern and the weſtern 
world may one day acknowledge that they 
were originally indebted to this kingdom. Is 
it then a vain, is it a deluſive imagination, that 


after having been made the choſen inſtruments 


of Providence for ſuch noble, ſuch beneficial 
purpoſes, there is ſome degree of felicity ſtill 
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in reſotvs for us, and that the illuſtrious part 
we have been appointed to act on the great 
theatre of tlie world is not yet accompliſhed ? 
What may be in the councils of TE MOS 
HIGH; "what mighty changes he may be now 
meditating in the ſyſtem of human affairs, he 
alone can tell *. But in the midſt of this aw- 
ful ſuſpence, while the fate of empires hangs 
trembling on his reſolves, of one thing at leaſt 
we are abſolutely certain; that it is better to 
have him for our. friend than our enemy. 
Which of the two he ſhall be, depends entirely 
upon ourſelves. If by our infidelity, our im- 
piety, our libertiniſm, our ill- timed gaiety and 
wanton profuſeneſs in the very face of public 
diſtreſs, we audaciouſly inſult his admonitions, 
and brave his utmoſt vengeance ; what elſe can 
we expect but that every thing which ought 
naturally to be the means of our ſtability, will 
be converted into inſtruments of our deſtruc- 
tion? That immenſe dominion, of which we 
ſhall then be no longer worthy, will be gra- 
a away from us; and it may even 
WL. What mighty "changes in the ale of human affairs have 


fince this period (1778) actually taken place both in America 
-and in Eutope, the reader need not be informed. 


e become 
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become neceſſary for the welfare of mankind, 
to cut off our communication with diſtant 
countries, leſt they be infected with the con- 
tagion of our ſins. But if, on the contrary, 
by reverencing the judgments of God, and re- 
turning to that allegiance which we owe him, 
we again put ourſelves under his protection; 
he may ſtill, as he has often done, diſpel the 
clouds that hang over us: or if, for wiſe rea- 
ſons, he ſuffer them to gather and darken upon 
us ; he may make even this, in the final reſult, 
conduce to our real welfare. 

There is, in fact, no calamity, private or 
public, which, under his gracious direction, 
may not eventually prove a bleſſing. There 
are no loſſes, but that of his favour, which 
ought to ſink us into deſpair. There is a ſpirit 
in freedom, there is an energy in virtue, there is 
a confidence in Religion, which will enable 
thoſe that poſſeſs them, and thoſe only, to riſe 
ſuperior to every diſaſter. It is not a boundleſs 
extent of territory, nor even of commerce, that 
is eſſential to public proſperity. They are ne- 
ceſſary, indeed, to national greatneſs, but not 
to national felicity. The true wealth, the true 
ſecuritꝝ of a kingdom, conſiſts in frugality, in- 

3 duſtry, 
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duſtry, temperance, fortitude, probity, piety, 
unanimity. Great difficulties, more eſpecially, 
call for great talents and great virtues. It is in 
times ſuch as theſe that we look for thoſe noble 
examples of SELF-DENIAL and PUBLIC si- 
'RIT, which beſpeak true greatneſs of mind, 
which have ſometimes ſaved kingdoms, and im- 
mortalized individuals. Let, then, all the wiſe 
andthe good in every party and denomination of 
men among us (for they are in every one to be 
found) ſtand forth in the preſent exigency as 
one man, to adviſe, direct, aſſiſt, and befriend 
their country; and as the Roman triumvirs 
gave up each his friend for the de/truttion of 
the ſtate, let every one now give up his fa+ 
vourite prejudices, ſyſtems, intereſt, reſent- 
ments, and connections, for the preſervation of 
it. Let us not, for God's ſake, let us not 
waſte that time in tearing and devouring one 
another, which ought to be employed in pro- 
viding for the general welfare, Unjuſt ſuſ- 
picions, uncandid interpretations, mutual re- 
proaches, and endleſs altercations, can anſwer 
no other purpoſe but to embitter our minds, 
and multiply the very evils we all wiſh to re- 
move. From beginnings ſuch as theſe aroſe 
0 h the 
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the calamities we are now met to deplore; and 
the concluſion was, not liberty, but tyranny in 
the extreme. Can there poſſibly be a ſtronger 
motive for us to moderate our diſſepſions, and 
compoſe our paſſions, before they grow too 
big for us to manage and control? On the 
ſame bottom are we all embarked, and if, in 
the midſt of our angry contentions, the veſſel 
periſh, we muſt all periſh with it. It is there- 
fore our common intereſt, as it is our common 
duty, to unite in guarding againſt ſo fatal an. 
event. There can be no danger of it but from 
ourſelves, Our worſt, our moſt formidable 
enemies, are our own perſonal vices and poli- 
tical diſtractions. Let harmony inſpire our 
councils, and Religion ſanctify our hearts, and 
we have nothing to fear, PzAacs aBRoAD 
is undoubtedly a moſt deſirable object. But 
there are two things ſtill more ſo, pzacs 
WITH ONE ANOTHER, and PEACE WITH 
GOD. W 
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Lokx iv. 32. 


AND THEY WERE ASTONISHED AT HIS 


DOCTRINE, FOR HIS WORD WAS WITH 
POWER. 
: 22 of | 4 f 
T is evident from this, and many other 
fimilar paſſages of the New Teſtament, 
that our bleſſed Lord's diſcourſes made a very 
uncommon and wonderful impreſſion 6n the 
minds of his hearers. We are told, in various 


places, „that the common people heard him 


« gladly ; that they wondered at the gracious 
« words which proceeded out of 'his+mouth; 


c and declared, with one voice, that never man 


e ſpake like this man &. Expreſſions of this 


ſort, which continually occur in relation to our 
Saviour's preaching, we never find applied in 


* Mark xii. 37. Luke iv. 22. John vii. 29. 
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Scripture to any other teacher of Religion; 
neither to the prophere ho preceded, nor to 
the apoſtles that followed him. And we may 
be ſure, that the effects of his doctrine muſt 
have been very extraordinary indeed, when it 
could draw ſuch ſtrong language as this from 
the Evangeliſts, who, in general, expreſs them- 
ſelves with much calmneſs and ſimplicity ; 
and frequently deſcribe the moſt aſtoniſhing 
miracles, and deliver the ſublimeſt doctrines, 
without any apparent emotion, or remarkable 
energy of diction. 

What, then, could it be which gave ſuch 
ſurprizing force to our Saviour's inſtructions, 
ſuch power to his words ? He employed none 
of thoſe rhetorical artifices and contrivances, 
thoſe bold figures and unexpected ſtrokes of 
oyerbearing eloquence, which the moſt cele- 
brated worldly orators have generally made uſe 
of, to inflame the paſſions and gain the admi- 
ration of the multitude. Theſe, certainly, 
were not the inſtruments employed by our Sa- 
viour to command attention. The cauſes of 
theſe ſurprizing effects which his preaching. 
” e were of a very different nature. 
5 | Some 


© 
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Some of theſe I ſha]} endeavour to enumerate 
and illuſtrate as contulely,ag 1 ca- 

1. The firſt was, the infinite. amportance and 
Saticpef the ſubjects he diſcourſed upon. He 
did not, like many ancient and many modern 
philoſophers, conſume his own time, and that of 
his hearers, with idle, fruitleſs ſpeculations, with 
ingenious eſſays, and elaborate diſquiſitions on 
matters of no real uſe or moment, with ſcho- 
laſtic , diſtinctions, and unintelligible refine- 

ments; nor did he, like the Jewiſh rabbins, 
content himſelf with dealing out ceremonies 
and traditions; with diſcourſing on mint; and 
cummin, and eſtimating the breadth of a phy- 
lactery; but he drew off the attention of his fal- 
lowers, from theſe trivial, contemptible things, 
to the ' greateſt and nobleſt objects that could 
engage. the notice, or-intereſt the. heart of 
man. rt l Rr AE C8 

He taught, 5 in the firſt place, the 4 
of one Supreme Almighty. Bęiag, the creator, 
preſerver, and governor of the univerſe. To 
this great Being he taught men howtq. pray, 
to worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth, in ho- 
lineſs and purity of life. He laid open all the 

depravity of human nature; he pointed out 
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the ouly effectual remedy for it; belief in him- 
felf, the way, the truth; and the life; repent- 
ance and amendment; an entire and abſolute 
renovation of heart, and unreſerved ſub- 
miſſion to the will and the law of God. | 
The morality he taught was the pureſt, the 
ſoundeſt, the ſublimeſt, the moſt rational, the 
moſt perfect, that had. ever before entered into 
the imagination, or proceeded from the lips of 
man. And the uniform tendency of all his 
longs, and all his precepts, was to make the 
whole human race virtuous and happy; to 
compoſe them into reſignation, and content; 
to inſpire them with ſentiments of juſtice, 
equity, mildneſs, moderation, compaſſion, and 
affection towards each other; and to fill them 
with ſure hope and truſt in God for pardon of 
their ſins, on moſt equitable terms, and the 
aſſiſtance of his holy ſpirit to regulate their 
future conduct. 
And, finally, to give irreſiſtible force to hs 
commands, he added the moſt awful ſanctions, 
the doctrines of a future reſurreftign, a day of 
judgment and of retribution, a promiſe of eter- 
nal rewards to the good, and a denunciation 


of 
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of the N tremendous puniſhments to the 
wicked. | 
2. Such was the 3 matter of his in- 
ſtructions; and, in the next place, his manner 
of conveying them was no leſs excellent, and 
no leſs conducive to their ſucceſs. 

What, for inſtance, could be more noble, 


more affecting, than the very firſt opening of 
his divine commiſſion ? ©. The ſpirit of the 


4 Lord: is upon me ; becauſe he hath anointed 


% me to preèach the Goſpel to the poor, he 


« hatly ſent me to heal the broken- hearted, to 
« preachideliverance to the captives, and re- 
covering of ſight to the blind, to ſet at li- 
berty them that are bruiſed, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord“. 2118 
Theſe were the gracious declarations with 
which he began his miniſtry, and in the ſame 
ſairit.he continued it to the very laſt. Though 
he invited all men, without diſtinction, high 
and low, rich and poor, to embrace the gracious 
offers of ſalvation; yet he addreſſed himſelf 
principally to the ignorant, the indigent, the 


publican, and the ſinner. He broke not 
the bruiſed reed, nor quenched the ſmoak- 


* Luke iv. 18. b 
cc ang 
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* ing flax ; that is, he bore not hard on any 
that were bowed down with. a ſenſe of their 
unworthineſs, nor extinguiſhed by/diſcourage- 
ment the fainteſt ſpark of returning virtue; 
but, on the contrary, invited to him thoſe © that 
«< were heavy laden with fin, that he mene 
« give them reſt . rt 511 40 
His diſcourſes were ada 
gracious purpoſes. They were mild; tender, 
encouraging. They were ſuch as the moſt 
learned and beſt informed might liſten to with 
benefit and delight, yet ſuch as the weakeſt 
and moſt ignorant might eaſily comprehend. 
He did not deliver a regular, dry, methodical 
ſyſtem of ethics, nor did he enter into all the 
little minute diviſions and ſubdiviſions of vir- 
tue. But he laid down, in the firſt place, the 
two great leading fundamental principles of 
love to God, and love to mankind, and thence 
deduced, as occaſions preſented themſelves, 
and incidents occurred, which gave peculiar 
force and energy to his inſtructions, all the 
principal duties reſpecting God, our neigh- 
bour, and ourſelves. Whenever he. made uſe 
of the common didactic method, as e. 
ech Ai. b „ $05 
courſe 
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courſe from the mount, the doctrines he taught, 


and the precepts he delivered, were ſhort, ſen- 
tentious, ſolemn, important, full of wiſdom and 


of dignity, yet intelligible and clear. But ſen- 


fible how much this formal mode of teaching 
was apt to weary the attention, and die away 
out of the memory, he added two others, much 


better caleylated to make deep and laſting im- 


preſſions on thev mind. The firſt was, con- 
veying his inſtructions under the cover of 
ſimilitudes and parables, drawn from the moſt 
obvious appearances of nature, or the moſt fa- 
miliar occurrences of life. The other was the 
uſe of. certain ſignificant emblematic actions, 
ſach as that of waſhing his diſciples feet, by 
which he expreſſed his meaning more clearly 


and emphatically than by any words he could. 


have employed for that purpoſ. 
3. Another circumſtance which gave had 


and efficacy to our Saviour's ' preaching was, 


that he appeared to be perfectly inpartial, and 
to have no reſpect to perſons... He reproved 
vice in every ſtation, wherever he found it, 
with the ſame freedom and boldneſs. | He. 
paid no court either to the multitude on the 
one hand, or to the great and wealthy on the 

Vor. II. R other, 
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other. Though he ate and drank, and con- 
verſed with publicans and ſinners, yet it was 
not to encourage and indulge them in their 
vices, but to reprove and correct them; it was 


becauſe they were ſick, and wanted a phy- 


fician, and that phyſician he was. In the 
fame manner, while he taught the people to 
render unto Cæſar the things that were Cæ- 
far's, to honour thoſe to whom honour was 
due, and to pay ull proper reſpe& and obe- 
dience to thoſe who ſat in Moſes' feat, yet 
this did not prevent him from rebuking the 
Eldersand the Rulers, the Scribes and the Pha- 
riſces, with the greateſt plainneſs, and with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, for their hypocriſy and inſin- 
cerity, their rapacity and extortion, their zeal 
for trifles, and their negle& of the weightier 
matters of the law. This intrepidity and 
impartiality in his inſtructions, and in the 
diſtribution of his cenſures and his admoni- 


tions, evidently ſhewed that he had no private 
ends to ſerve, that the ſalvation of men was his 


only object, and that he was not ta be deterred 


from purſuing it by the fear of conſequences. 
All which could not fail to impreſs his followers 


with 
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with the utmoſt reſpect, awe, and reverence, 
both for his perſon and his doctrines. OO 

4. Every one that hopes to work any ma- 
terial change, any effectual reformation in the 
hearts of thoſe whom he addrefles, muſt en- 
deavour to find out, as well as he is able, their 
real ſentiments and habits of thinking, their a 
tempers and diſpoſitions, their peculiar failings 
and infirmities, their ſecret wickednefles, and 
unwitneſſed tranſgreſſions. 

There are a thouſand artifices by which men 
are able to conceal their corruption and depra- 
vity from the eyes of others, and ſometimes, 
alas ! even from their own. And it has been 
affirmed by ſome very ſagacious obſervers of 
human nature, that no one ever yet diſcovered 
the bottom of his heart, even to his moſt in- 
timate and boſom friend. But it was impoſ- 
ſible for any wickedneſs, however ſecret, or 
however artfully diſguiſed, to eſcape the all- 
ſeeing eye of the Son of God. He faw, at 
one glance, the inmoſt receſſes of the foul, He 
diſcovered every thought as it roſe in the 
mind. He detected every irregular deſire be- 
fore it ripened into action. Hence he was 
N enabled to adapt his diſcourſes to 

R 2 the 
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the particular circumſtances and ſituation of 
every individual that heard him, and to apply 
ſuch remedies, and give ſuch directions, as the 
peculiar exigences of - their caſe required. 
Hence, too, his anſwers to their queſtions and. 
enquiries were frequently accommodated more 
to what they thought, than what they faid ; 
and we find them going away from him aſto- 
niſhed, at perceiving that he was perfectly well 
acquainted with every thing that paſſed within 
their breaſts; and filled with admiration of a 
teacher poſſeſſed of ſuch extraordinary powers, 
to whom all hearts were open, and from whom 
no ſecrets were hid. It is evident' what a 
command this muſt give him over the affec- 
tions of his hearers, and what attention and 
© obedience it muſt ſecure to all his . 


and exhortations. 


5. The ſame effects muſt, in ſome degree, 
be produced by the various proofs he gave of 
the moſt perfect wiſdom in ſolving the diffi- 
culties that were propoſed to him, and of the 
moſt conſummate prudence and addreſs, in 
eſcaping all the ſnares that were laid for him. 
Even when he was but twelve years of age, 
he was able to converſe and to diſpute with. 
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the moſt learned expounders of the law, and 
all that heard him were aſtoniſhed at his un- 
derſtanding and his anſwers. Afterwards, 
during the whole courſe of his miniſtry; the 
Rulers, and Scribes, and Phariſees, that is, the 
men of the greateſt learning and ability 
amongſt the Jews, were perpetually endea- 
vouring to entangle him in his talk, to perplex 
and harraſs him with inſidious queſtions, and 
to draiv him into abſurd concluſions, and ha- 
zardous ſituations. But he conſtantly found 
means to diſengage himſelf both from the di- 
lemma and the danger; to form his determi- 
nations with ſuch exquiſite ſagacity and judg- 
ment, and ſometimes to propoſe to them, in 
his turn, difficulties ſo much beyond their in- 
genuity to clear up, that they generally © mar- 

„ yelled, and left him, and went their way, 
„Not one amongſt them was able to an- 
« ſwer him; neither durſt any man, from 
* that day forth, aſk him any more queſtions.” 
6. It is evident to reaſon, and it is confirm- 
ed by invariable experience, that the pureſt 
and the ſublimeſt precepts, if not enforced by 
a correſpondent example in the teacher, will 
avail but little with the generality of-mankind. 
R 3 | It 
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It is equally certain, that there ſcarce ever ex- 
iſted a public inſtructor, whole practice, how- 
ever laudable in general, did not fall far below 
the rules he preſcribed to others, and to him- 
ſelf. * | | 
Here our bleſſed Lord ſtood unrivalled and 
alone: he, and he only, of all the ſons of men, 
acted up in every the minuteſt inſtance to what 
he taught ; and exhibited, in his own perſon, 
2 perfect model of every virtue he inculcated. 
He commanded, for initance, his diſciples © to 
* love God with all their heart, and foul, 
and mind, and ſtrength* ;” and in confor- 
mity to this law, he himſelf manifeſted, 
through his whole conduct, the moſt ardent 
love for his heavenly Father, the moſt fervent 
zeal for his honour. and glory, for the advance- 
ment of his Religion, and the eſtabliſhment of 
his kingdom throughout the earth, His meat 
and drink, indeed, was to do the will of him 
that ſent him. He commanded them again © to 
love their neighbour as themſelves ;” and his 
own life was one continued exerciſe. of love, 
kindneſs, and compaſſion to the whole human 
race, He required them to be meek, humble, 


* Mark xii. 30. + Matth. xix. 19. 
gentle, 
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gentle, and peaceable to all men“. And 
how did he teach them this important leflon? 
Learn of me,” ſays he, for I am meek and 
% lowly, and ye ſhall find reſt unto your 
« ſouls +.” He exacted of them the moſt 
unblemiſhed purity and ſanctity of manners; 
a ſevere demand! but he had a right'to make 
it ; for he himſelf was © pure, holy, harmleſs, 
« and undefiled: he did no fin, neither was 
« guile found in his mouth . He enjoined 
them to © deny themſelves and take up their | 
« croſs|].” Bat it was to follow him who had 
denied himſelf almoſt every comfort and con- 
venience of life ; and for the joy that was ſet 
before him, < endured the croſs, and deſpiſed 
the ſhame” of an ignominious death 5. He 
required them © to love their enemies, to bleſs 
them that curſed them, and pray for thoſe that 
« deſpitefully uſed and perſecuted them C. 
A hard faying this, and, of all others, perhaps, 
the moſt revolting to human nature. But 
how could they refuſe to give even this laſt and 
moſt painful proof of their obedience, who ſaw 
that their divine Maſter, when he was re- 
Tit. iti. 24 f Matth. xi. 29. f Heb. vii. 26. 1 Pet. ii. 22. 
i Matth. xvi. 24. 6 Heb. xi. 2. J. Matth. v. 44 
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viled, reviled not again; but, in the very midſt 
of his agony, prayed for his enemies and per- 
ſecutors®. | 8 

No wonder that every word from ſuch a 
teacher as this ſhould ſink deep into the hearts 
of all who heard him, and engage their affec- 
tions, as well as convince their underſtandings. 

7, and laſtly. To the influence of exam- 
ple, he added the pe of A DIVINE 
TEACHER, 

The beſt and wiſeſt of the ancient Phi- 
loſophers could do nothing more than give good 
advice to their followers; and we all know, 
from ſad experience, what mere advice will do 
againſt ſtrong paſſions, nnn, er and 
inveterate corruptions. 

But our great Lawgiver, on the contrary, 
delivered all his doctrines, and all his precepts, 

in the name of Gop. He ſpoke in a tone of 
ſuperiority and command, which no one be- 
fore him had the _—_ or the _ 
aſſume. 

He called himſelf the Sox or Gop; arid 
he conſtantly ſupported, in his words as well 
as in his actions, the dignity and the r 

© 1 Pet, wo Luke xxili. 34. 
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of that high character. Not to mention all his 
aſtoniſhing miracles, he ſhowed even in his 
diſcourſes, that © all power in Heaven and in 
« earth was given unto him, and that he and 
« his Father were one *. In the very be- 
ginning of his ſermon on the mount, to the 
poor in ſpirit, to the merciful, to the pure in 
heart, to the peace-makers, and many other 
deſcriptions of men, he took upon him to pro- 
miſe the kingdom of Heaven +. When he 
was expoſing the vain traditions of the elders, 
he oppoſed to their feeble reaſonings, and mi- 
ſerable caſuiſtry, his own authoritative edict. 
gut I fay unto you, ſwear not at all; I fay 
“ unto you, reſiſt not evil; I ſay unto you, love 
« your enemies g.. When the Phariſees re- 
buked his diſciples for plucking the ears of 
corn on the Sabbath, he filenced them with 
declaring, that the Son of Man was Lord 
« alſo of the Sabbath ||.” When he healed 
diſeaſes, his language was, I will, be thou 
clean d. When he forgave fins, © be of 
* good chear, thy fins be forgiven thee. Thy 
% faith hath made thee whole. Go in peace 
+ Matth. xxviii. 18. John x, 30. + Matth. v. 3. 2. 


4 Matth. v. 34, 30 44. || Mark ii. 28. $ Matth. viii. 3. 
| : * and 
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« and fin no more“ And when he gives 
a deſcription of the laſt day, he repreſents him- 
ſelf as an Almighty Sovereign, ſitting on the 
throne of his glory, with all the inhabitants of 
the earth ſtanding before him, to whom he 
diſtributes everlaſting rewards and everlaſting 
puniſhments, according to their deſerts +. 
Well, then, miglit they ſay of him, that his 
word was with power, and that he taught 
* them as one pig authority, and- not as 
the Scribes 13 | 
_ Theſe, then, were the principal cauſes 
which gave ſuch force and ſucceſs to our Sa- 
viour's | inſtruction, and compelled even his 
enemies to acknowledge, that © never man 
« ſpake as be ſpake. The conſequence was 
« that all men ſought him,” and all who 
heard him, and were not blinded by their pre- 
judices, © forſook their fins, and followed 
« him ||.” It is evidently our duty to do the 
ſame ; for the ſame cauſes, which gave ſuch 
efficacy to our Saviour's preaching, do. in a 
great degree ſtill ſubſiſt in the Goſpel, and 
„Matth. ix. 2. n 34. + Matth. xxv. 31. 
} Matth. vii. 29. Luke iv. 4% Mark. i. 18. 
1% % 12 Ws ought 
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ought to produce the ſame effects. In one 
reſpect, indeed, we fall ſhort of thoſe who 
heard him. He is not perſonally preſent with 
us, nor has he taught in our ſtreets.” Here 
it muſt be owned the firſt diſciples had ſome 
advantage over us. They who had the hap- 
pineſs to ſee and to hear him, whoſe ſenſes 
were charmed, whoſe hearts were ſubdued by 
the venerable mildneſs of his look, the gra- 
cious majeſty of his geſtures, the - awfully 
pleaſing ſound of his voice, to whom all he 
had ſaid and done, with the very manner of 
his ſaying and doing it, was occurring every 
moment, and continually preſent in reality or 
in imagination; theſe, undoubtedly, muſt be 
moved and affected to a degree of which we 
can hardly form any juſt conception. Yet till 
his words carry a divine power. along with 
them, ſufficient to convince every underſtand- 
ing, and to ſubdue every heart that is not 
hardened againſt conviction. We have ſtill 
before our eyes, in the hiſtories of the Evan- 
geliſts, the ſublime and heavenly doctrines 
which he delivered, the parables he uttered, 
the ſignificant actions he made uſe of, the in- 
| ſtructions 
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ſtructions and the reproofs he gave to ſinners 
of every denomination, the triumphs he ob- 
tained over the moſt artful and inſidious of 
his enemies, the unrivalled purity and perfec- 

tion of his example, the divine authority and. 
_ "dignity with which he ſpoke, the awful pu- 

niſhments he denounced againſt thoſe who 
rejected, and the eternal rewards he promiſed 
to thoſe who received his words. Theſe 
things ſtill remain, and muſt for ever remain; 
muſt for ever give irreſiſtible force and energy) 
to every word that is recorded as proceeding 
from the mouth of Chriſt, and muſt render 

it * quick and powerful, and ſharper than a 
4 two-edged ſword, piercing even to the 
„ dividing aſunder of ſoul and fſpirit*.” If 
eloquence, ſuch as this, does not make a deep, 
and . laſting, and vital impreſſion upon our 
- ſouls; if we do not find it to be, indeed, the 
power of God unto ſalvation, we ſhall be left 
without excuſe. Let us, then, in the lan- 
guage of our church, moſt earneſtly beſeech 
Almighty God, that thoſe facred words which 
we have now, or at any other time, heard 
* Heb, iv. 12, 
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with our outward ears, may, through his grace 
be ſo grafted inwardly in our hearts, that they 
may bring forth in us the fruit. of good living, 
to the honour and praiſe of his name, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 
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Luke vii. 22. or ra 


THEN JESUS ANSWERING, SAID UNTO 
THEM, GO YOUR WAY, AND TELL JOHN 


WHAT THINGS YE HAVE SEEN AND © 


HEARD; HOW THAT THE BLIND SEE, 
THE *LAME WALK, THE LEPERS ARE 
CLEANSED, THE DEAF HEAR, THE DEAD 
ARE RAISED, TO THE POOR THE GOS- 
PEL 1S PREACHED. | 


Ob will immediately recolle& the occa- 
ſion on which theſe words were ſpoken. 
They make a part of the anſwer which our Sa- 
viour gave to the two diſciples whom John 
the Baptiſt ſent to him, to aſk whether he was 
the Great Deliverer that was to come, or they 
were to look for another. The whole paſſage 
is a remarkable one, and affords ample matter 


* Preached at the Yearly Meeting of the Charity Schools, 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, May 2, 1782, 


for 
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for obſervation; but the particular circum- 
ſtance to which I mean to draw your attention 
at preſent, is the laſt clauſe of the text, in 
which we are told, that © to the on the 
© Goſpel is preached.” 


That our Lord ſhould appeal to * . | 


racles which he had wronght before the eyes 
of the two diſciples, as an inconteſtible proof 
that he was the Mefbah, will be thought very 
natural and proper ; but that he ſhould imme- 
diately ſubjoin to this, as an additianal proof; 
and a proof on which he ſeems to lay as much 
ſtreſs as on the other, that to . the poor the 
« Goſpel was preached,” may appear, at the 
firſt view, a little extraordinary. We ſhall, 
however, ſoon be ſatisfied that in this, as well 
as in every other inſtance, our divine , Maſter, 
acted with comſummate wiſdom. He was 
ſpeaking to Jews. His object was to convince 
them, that he was the Mes81an. The ob- 
vious way of doing this was to ſhew, that he 
| correſponded to the deſcription which their 
own prophets gave of that great perſonage. 
Now they ſpeak of him as one, who. ſhould 


not only give eyes to the blind, ears to the 


deaf. fect to the lame, and ech to the dumb, 
, but 


* 
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but ſhould alf . preach good tidings to the 
« meek and the pot * > Theſe were two 
diſtinct and ſeparate marks by whicto he ws to 
be known, and it was therefote as proper and 
neceſſary for our Saviour to refer to the one as 
to the other. Whoever. pretended to be the 
Mzs$1An, muſt unite in himſelf theſe two 
great diſpriminating peculiarities, wich, taken 
together form one of the moſt illuſtrious and 
beneficent characters that can be imagined; a 
character diſtinguiſhed by the communication 
of the greateſt of all earthly bleſſings to two 
deſcriptions vf men; who ſtood moſt in need bf 
aſſiſtance; tbe . diſeaſed; and the poor. To the 
former, the promiſed Saviour of the world was 
to give halt; to the latter, ſpiritual inſtruction. 
In this manner was the great Redeemer mark - 
cd out by the prophets, and this glorious diſ- 
tinction did Chriſt diſplay and ſupport in his 
own perſon throughout the __ ge: of 
bis mihigry uin Porter at bi 

That he was infinitely Speis 0 to every 
other teacher of religion in the number, * 
the benevblent nature of his miracles, is well 
known ; and that he was no leſs diſtinguiſhed 

* Tfaiah xxix. 18, 19. Rv. 5, 6. Ixi. 1. | 


— 
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by the circumſtance of © preaching to the 


poor; that there was. no one either before 
or aftet him, who made it ſo much his peculiar | 


buſineſstd inſtrudt them, and paid fuch conſtant 


and condeſeending attention to them as he 


did, is equally certain. The ancient prophets 


were uſually ſent to kings and princes, to the 


rich and the great, and many of their prophe- 
cies wete couched in ſublime figurative lan- 
guage, beyond the comprehenſion of the vul- 
gar. There wete, indeed, other parts of the 
Jewiſh ſcriptures ſufficiently plain and intelli- 


gible, and adapted to all capactties z but even 


theſe the rabbies and the ſcribes, the great ex- 
pounders of the law among the Jews, contrived 

to perplex and darken, and render almoſt uſes 
leſs by their vain traditions, their abſurd gloſſes, 
and childiſh interpretations. So far were they 
from ſhowing any particular regard or tender- 
neſs to the common people, that they held them 
in the utmoſt contempt; they conſidered them 


as accu ſed u, becauſe they knew not that law, 
which they themſclyes took care to render 


impenetrably obſcure to them. They took 
8 r key of knowledge; they entered 
2 Jenn i 48, 49+ 
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not in themſelves, and thoſe that were en- 
ia «WR in they hindered *.” It was even a 
proverbial ſaying among them, that the Spi- 
„tit of God did not reſt but upon a rich 
« man .“ 80 different were the maxims of 
the great Jewiſh teachers from the ſentiments 
and conduct of that heavenly Inſtructor, who 
openly declared, and gloricd in the declaration, 
chat he came © to vo wg Goſpel to the 
poor F. | 
Nor did the lower RY of mankind meet 
with better treatment in the heathen world. 
There were among the ancient Pagans, at 
different periods, and in different countries, 
many excellent moral writers of fine talents 
and profound knowledge; but their compoſi- w. 
tions Were calculated not for the literate and 


BY LE + Grotius on Math. xi. g. 
+ It may be alledged; that by te poor, to whom our Lord 
preached the Goſpel, the facred writers meant not the poor ir 
circumflances, but the poor in ſpirit. The truth is, they meant 


both ; by our Saviour's conduẽt both ſenſes were equally veri- 

. fied; and theſe two ſorts of poverty are ſo frequently found 
united, that it is ſcarc# neceſſary, at leaſt in the preſent inſtance, 
rodiſtinguith between them. For more complete ſatisfaction on 
this and ſome other points (of which but a very imperfect view 
is given here) ſee wy Hurd's admirable * on Matth. 
v. 3. 4 
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the indigent, but for men of ability and eru- 
dition like themſelves. They thought the 
poor below their notice or regard; they could 
not ſtoop ſo low as to accommodate themſelves 
to the underſtanding of the vulgar. Their am- 
bition, even in their ethical treatiſes, was to 
pleaſe the learned few. To theſe the Dia- 
logues of Plato. the Ethics of Ariſtotle, the 
Offices of Cicero, the Morals of Seneca and of 
Plutarch, might afford both entertainment and 
information; but had they been read to a 
Grecian or a Roman peaſant, he would not, 1 
conceive, have found himſelf either much en- 
lightened or much improved by them. How 
ſhould be get wiſdom from ſuch ſources ! that 
„ holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in the 
« poad ; that driveth oxeri,-and is occupied in 
« their labours ; that giveth his mind to make 
N. furrows, and 1s diligent to give the kine 
- © fodder *.“ Very different occupations theſe. 
from the ſtudies of the philoſopher or the me- 
taphyſician, and not very well calculated to 
prepare the mind for the lectures of the a aca- 
demy, the eum. or the Portico, 94 50 


FEeclus xxxviii. 25, 26. 
The 
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Ihe truth is, there was not a ſingle book 
of morality at that time written ſolely or prin- 
cipally for the uſe of the ignorant and the 
poor; nor had they their duty explained to 
them in any other mode of inſtruction adapted 
to their capacities. They had no leſſons of 
conduct given them ſo plain, ſo familiar, ſo 
forcible, ſo authoritative, as thoſe which are 
pow regularly diſpenſed to every Chriſtian 
congregation ; nothing that made the ſmalleſt 
approach to our Saviour's divine diſcourſes, 
(eſpecially that from the mount) to the ten 
commandments, to the other moral parts of 
the ,Old and New Teſtament, or to the prac- 
tical inſtructions and exhortations given weekly 
to the people by the miniſters of the Goſpel. 


They were left to form a ſyſtem of morality * 


for themſelves as well as they could; in which - 
they were ſo far from being aſſiſted by their 
national religion, that both the mode and the 
objects of their worſhip, were of themſelyes 
ſufficient to corrupt their hearts, and to coun- 
teract any right opinions or virtuous inclina- 
tions that might g ſpring up. in their 
minds. 920 | 
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In this fituation did our bleſſed Lord find 


the inferior claſs of mankind when he entered 
upon his miniſtry, He found them without 
guide, inſtructor, counſellor, or friend. He 
ſaw them (to uſe the affecting language of 
Scripture) © fainting · and ſcattered abroad a8 
< ſheep having no ſhepherd; and he had com- 
<« paſſion upon them *. He took them in- 
ſtantly under his protection, he ſhared with 
them the miſeries of their condition. He aſ- 
ſumed the form of a ſervant, ſubmitted to all 
the hardſhips of that ſituation, and frequently 


* had not even where to lay his head.“ Al-. 


cthough he did not reject the wealthy and the 
great, but, on the contrary, received them with 
the utmoſt kindneſs, whenever they ſhewed 
any marks of aright and teachable diſpoſition, 
yet not ( many noble, not many mighty, were 
at firſt called . It was from among fiſh- 
ermen and mechanics that he choſe his com- 
panions and apoſtles, It was to the poor he 
chiefly addreſſed his diſcourſes. With theſe 
he principally- lived and converſed; and to 
their underſtandings was the greater part of 
his parables, his alluſions, his reaſonings, his 
| * Matth, ix. 6 5 + 1 Cor, i. 26. 1 
: precepts, 
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precepts, and his exhortations, moſt - kindly 
accommodated. 1 9 ; 

Thus did our heavenly Ane moſt Xe 
atly fulfil the predictions of the prophets and 
his own declarations, that he would evangelize 
to the poor. The conſequence was what might 


naturally be expected from a meaſure, as full 


of wiſdom as it was of humagity, although to- 
tally oppoſite to the uſual practice of moral 
teachers. In a ſhort ſpace of time that Goſ- 
pel, which was at firſt preached more parti» 
cularly to the poor, was embraced alſo by the 
rich; and became, in a few centuries, the 
eſtabliſhed Religion of the moſt powerful and 
extenſive empire in the world, as it now'is of 
all the moſt civilized and moſt enlightened 
kingdoms of the earth. Whereas the renown-. 
ed ſages of antiquity, by purſuing a contrary - 
courſe, by making it their only object to pleaſe, 
amuſe, and inform the learned and the great, 
were never able, with all their wiſdom and 
eloquence, to enlighten or reform a ſingle pro- 
vince, or even a lage ci of any note or 

magnitude *, 


s 4 e 


* Hence ſt is obvious to remark, how very unfortunately 8 


jhoſe writers . e have employed their time and | 
labour, 
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Wie have here, then, the utinoſt encolirage- 
ment to tread in the ſteps of our divine Law- 
"giver, and to imitate, as far as We are able, that 
— of propagating his Religion which 
e adopted, and which was attended with 
055 ſignal ſucceſs. Although it is undoubt- 
edly our duty to preach the Goſpel to every 
. « creature &, to preſs it on all ranks of peo- 
ple, high and low, tich and poor ; yet the ex- 
_ ample of our Lord plainly calls upon us to 
now a peculiar attention 40 thoſe whom Pro- 
vidence has placed in the Hiſthbler conditions 
of life. The reaſons for this are 6bvibiis: they 
are the fame which probably influenced our 
Saviour's conduct in this reſpect, and they ſtill 


labour, who have taken fo much pains to prove, that among the 
firſt converts to that Religion, there were but few in proportion 
of any confiderable rank or fortune. This is a'gharge which 
the firſt preachers of the Goſpel were ſo far from wiſhing to 
deny or diſſemble, that they openly avowed and glorietl in it +, 
Their ſucceſſors have as little reaſon to be afraid, on aſhamed 
of acknowledging the fact. as they had. They juſtly conſider 
it as one proof, among many others, of that divine wi/dom 
which ſuperintended and conducted the progreſs of Chriſtiani- 
ty, in a way ſo different from what worldly wiſdin would have 
dictated; beginning with the cottage and ending with the impe- 
Fil throne, Falſe religion has generally reverſed, this order, 
and has ſucceeded accordingly. 
ne F 15 
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ſubſiſt in their full force. The poor dad 
in general much fewer opportunities of learn 


ing their duty themſelves than the wealthy 


and the great: their education ſeldom qua- 
lifes them, and their conſtant cares and la- 
bours leave them but little leifure, for acquir- 
ing ſufficient religious knowledge without aſ- 
ſiſtance. Their ſpiritual as well as temporal 
neceſſities are but too often overlooked, and 
diſregarded by their ſuperiors, and yet they 


form by far the largeſt and moſt neceſſary part 


of the community. Add to all this, that they 
are commonly much freer from prej judice, 
much leſs wedded to ſyſtems and opinions, 


more open t to conviction, more anxious to ob- 


tain information, and more ready to embrace 


truth, than the higher ranks of men. Theſe 
circumſtances evidently point them out as ob- 
jects highly worthy of our utmoſt care and di- 
ligence, in furniſhing their minds with thoſe 
ſacred truths, thoſe rules of moral and religious 


conduct, which are neceſſary to render tem 
« wiſe unto falvation.” 


With this view it was, that The Sale fir 


promoting C Briſtiun Knowledge was firſt, inſti- 
titel, af. breathes the true ſpirit of Chriſti- 
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anity, and follows, at a humble diſtance, the 
example of its divine Author, by diffuſing the 
light of the Goſpel more eſpecially among the 
pooR, This is its peculiar province and em- 
ployment; and there are two ways in which 
it carries this benevolent PAPAS. into exc- 
cution, ; 
The firſt is, by encouraging the die of 
charity-ſchools i in every part of the kingdom, 
and by ſupplying them afterwards with proper 
religious inſtructions and wholeſome rules for 
their direction and good government, The 
fruit of theſe its pious labours and exhorta- 
tions in this city and its neighbourhood, you 
have now before your eyes. You here ſee 
near five thouſand children collected together 
from the charity-ſchools in and about London 
and Weſtminſter, A ſpectacle this, which is | 
not, perhaps, to be paralleled in any other 
country in the world; which it is impoſſible 
for any man of the leaſt ſenſibility to contem-+ 
plate without emotions of tenderneſs and de- 
light; which we may venture to ſay, that even 
pur Lord himſelf (who always ſhewed a re- 
markable affection for children) would have 
Jooked on with complacency ; and which 
6 


ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks more forcibly in favour of this branch 
of the ſociety's paternal care and attention, | 
than” any arguments for it that words could 
convey to you *. I ſhall, therefore, only oh» 
ſerve on this head, that large as the number 18 
of the charity-children now preſent in this | 
place, it bears but a ſmall proportion to the 


whole number in the ſchools of Great Britain © 


and Ireland, which exceeds forty thouſand. 
And when you conſider that this ſociety was 
the original promoter, and has been the con- 
{tant patron and protector of theſe ſchools, 
which have ſubſiſted now for near a century; 
that the children educated in them are taken 
from the moſt indigent and helpleſs clafs of 
people, that, conſequently, without theſe 
ſchools, they would probably have had no 
education at all; and that nothing is a 
oy to preſerve them from idleneſs, beg- 


* The truſtees of the 1 ſchools obtained permiſſion this 
vear, \ for the fo ft time, to range the children (amounting to near 
five thouſand) in a kind of temporary amphitheatre under the 


dome of gt. Paul's, where the ſervice was performed, and the 


ſermon preached, the congregation occupying the area. The 
effect of ſo large a number of children, diſpoſed in that form, 
and uniting with one voice in the reſponſes and in the pſalm. 
ſinging, was wondertully pleaſing and affecting · een 
has ſince been continued annually. 
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gary, profligacy and miſery; as impreſſing early 


and ſtrongly; on their unoceupied and uncor- 


rupted minds ſound principles of piety, induſ- 
try, honeſty, and ſobriety ; you will be ſenſible 
that the ſociety, has adopted a ꝓlan no leſs be- 
neficial to the public, than confarmable to the 
fentiments of the great Author of our Reli- 
gion, in recommending charity - ſchools as one 
very effectual method of nen the Goſ- 
pel to the por. 
But the ſociety: does fill further than this. It 
does not confine. its cares merely to the chᷣili- 
Boon of the poor; it follows them, with unre- 
mitted-kindneſs,:through every ſubſequent pe- 
nod of their lives. It is the guard of their 
youth; the companion of their manhood, the 
comfort of their old age. The principal part 
of its employment is to provide, at a very con- 
ſigerable expence, and to diſperſe among the 
lower people of all ages and occupations, a 
very large number of Bibles, Common Prayer- 
books, and ſmall tracts, on a variety of religious 
ſubjects, compoſed purpoſely for their uſe by 


men of eminent piety and ability, adapted to 


their capacities, and accommodated to all their 
various ſpiritual wants... Ingheſe a are explained 
to 
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to chem, in the cleareſt and moſt familiar 
terms, the firſt grounds and rudiments of their 
faith, the main évidences and moſt eſſential 
doctrines of | Chriſtianity, the ſeveral duties: 
they owe to God, their neighbour, and them 
ſelves, and the nature and benefits of the two 
Chriſtian ſaeraments. By theſe, alſo, they 
are aſſiſted in the ſervict of the' church, ãnꝰ 
their private devotions, in reading, under-- 
ſtanding, and applying the Holy Scriptures 
are ſupported under afflictions are guarded 
againſt temptation, are fortified: more eſpæ- 
cially againſt thoſe vices to which the. poor are 
moſt ſubject, and furniſhed toithi proper caus 
tions and arguments, to preſerverrthetty: rom 
the artifices of er N et eee 
enthüßaſmc l. ark hun Air « 214 bas 

This is à ſhort ſketch oe de devclel objects 
to which the governing members of our ſociety 
have directed their attentionq and the provi- 
ſion they have made for the inſtruction of the 
ignorant and the poor. Of the little trea- 
tiſes here alluded; to, ſome might undoubtedly. 
be much improved, and ſome, perhaps, mights 
be ſpared. But many of them are excellent, 
on 3 part extremely uſeful, and caleu- 
5 lated 
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lated to do eſſential ſervice to that rank of men 
among whom they are diſtributed. Nor is the 
benevolence of our ſociety reſtrained within 
the limits of this iſland only. Its principal 
object is, indeed, as it certainly ought to be, 
the inſtruction of our own poor; but it has 
occaſionally extended its kind affiſtance to 
Other countries, both neighbouring and re- 
mote. It has eſtabliſhed ſchools and miſſions 
in various parts of the Eaſt- Indies, for the con- 
verſion and inſtruction of the Heathens; and 
has diſperſed among them many religious tracts 
in the Malabar language. It has carried its re- 
gard to the Greek church in Paleſtine, Syria, 
Meſopotamia, Arabia, and Egypt. For this 
purpoſe” it has printed the New Teſtament 
and Pſalter in Arabic, and has already ſent a 
large number of both, with ſome other tracts, 
into Perſia and India. It has publiſhed three 
ſeveral editions of the Bible in the Welſh lan- 
guage, and diſtributed them through every 
part of Wales, to the amount of fifty thou- 
ſand copies. It has made proviſion for the 

education of youth, and the due celebration of 
divine worſhip, in the Scilly iſlands, where 
there was the utmoſt need of both; and it has 
| likewiſe 


likewiſe printed and diſperſed over the Iſle of 
Man many thouſand copies of the Old and 
New Teſtament, of the Common Prayer, and 
other religious . in * er een 
of that iſland, 1 ol 5 02 
By this id won ah of ihe 8 
of the ſociety to the ſpiritual wauts of the por 
in many different parts of the world, as well» 
as at home, the number of religious tracts and 
books which they have diſtributed, from their 
firſt inſtitution to this day, is ſo immenſely. 
great, as almoſt to exceed belief (. And al- 
though, in ſome inſtances, the ſucceſs of their 
endeavours has not fully anſwered their ex- 
pectations, yet there ean be no doubt but that 
upon the whole their labours have done inſi- a 
nite ſervice to the cauſe of Religion. Indeed, 
all the clergy. who are metnbers of the ſociety, / 
and have made a conſtant and diſcreet uſe of 
their tracts, can bear, and many of them hau 
borne, ample. teſtimony to the advantages re . 
ſulting from them. Next to the ſtated offices 
of divine worſhip, and the regular inſtructions 
* Eveti within the laſt Au 5 years, the wunder of books * 
er e hun f 
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from the pulpit, it is evident, that nothing ca 
contribute more to excite and keep alive a due 
ſenſe of Religion in the minds of the common 
people, than ſupplying them conſtantly with a 


variety of well-compoſed and well-choſen re- 
ligious / treatiſes, each of them judiciouſly 
adapted to their reſpective neceſſities. It ſup- 
plies, in ſome degree, the want of that moſt 
uſeful branch of miniſterial duty which has, 1 
fear, of late years, grown but too much into 

diſuſe, perſonal conference with our pariſhioners ; 
for which, unleſs we have ſome ſuch ſubſti- 
tute as this, we. ſhall find, probably, that our 
public inſtructions will produce much leſs 

effect than they naturally ougjlt. 

Fhere is another argument for the diſtribu- 
tion of ſmall religious tracts among the com- 
mon people, which has, I think, conſiderable 
weight. It appears, that this is the very mode 
made uſe of by the adverſaries of our Religion, 
in order to undermine and deſtroy it. They 
conſider ſmall tracts of infidelity, as the beſt 
and moſt effectual method of diſſemi nating 
irreligion among their readers and admirers ; 
and, accordingly, have employed all their ta- 
2 _ | lents 
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lents in compoſing, and all their ae in 
diſperſing them over the world . | 
Let us, then, endeavour to foil our enemies 
at their own weapons, which will ſurely prove 
more powerful, and more ſucceſsful, in the 
hands of truth, than in thoſe of error; and let 
us, with that view, give all poſſible encourage- 
ment to a Society, which is inſtituted for the 
very purpoſe of furniſhing us with a conſtant 
ſupply of the beſt helps towards counteracting 
the pernicious deſigns of "thoſe who © ſet 
« themſelves againſt us; who make uſe of 
every artifice to deprive us of all Religion, or 
to introduce a corrupt one. 
Inconſiderghle and wird as the ltile trea= 
tiſes diſperſed by the Sgciety may ſeem, yet it is 
by the repeated efforts of ſuch ſmall inſtru- 
ments as theſe, that the greateſt effects are 
often produced. Their numbers, their plain- 
neſs, and their cheapneſs, will give them a 
force and efficacy, and extent of circulation, 
* It is certain; that' M. Voltaire, in particular, has written 
innumerable little pieces againſt Revelation ; that he prided him- 
ſelf greatly in having found out this method of enlightening the 


world: and that he was highly applauded by Mr. D'Alembert 
ere e cy el Gr ee 
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1 111 
which ES more voluminous -and more la- 


boured com poſitions may not be able to ac- 
quire; juſt as we ſee that the loweſt and 
humbleſt, and moſt numerous bodies of men, 
not the opulent and ſplendid few, are thoſe 
that conſtitute the e and wealth of 
the community. 
. It has been frequently aſſerted, that it is hi- 
wa modern philoſophy, which has en- 
lightened and improved mankind. But whom 
has it enlightened and improved? A ſmall 
knot, perhaps, of wits and philoſophers, and 
learned men; but how have the multitude, the 
bulk of the people, thoſe who really conſti- 
tute the world, been enlightened and improye- | 
ed? Do they read the works of Bolingbroke, 
of D'Alembert, of Hume, or of | Raynal? 
Thanks be to God thoſe elaborate and bulky 
"compoſitions are equally beyond their under- 
ſtandings to comprehend, their leiſure to pe- 
ruſe, and their ability to purchaſe, And even 
the ſmaller pieces above-mentioned of Voltaire 
and others, are not calculated for the loweſt 
0 . claſſe es of mankind, but for men of ſome educa- 
tion and ſome talents. And their obje i is not 
to * but to Perplex and miſlead; not to 
hs convince 
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convince by argument, but to entertain with 
ſtrokes of wit and buffoonery. Moſt fortu- 
nately fon mankind, the miſchief of ſuch writ- 
ings-is-confined (comparatively ſpeaking) to a 
very narrow circle, which their admirers, how= 
ever, are pleaſed to dignify with the name of 
the world. The vulgar, the vile populace, fo 
far are thoſe. great philoſophers from deſiring 
to inſtruct and. reform, that they think them 
utterly unworthy of a regſonable religion, This 
the moſt eminent of their fraternity has de- 
clared in expreſs tertns*. On the other hand, 
the Author of our Religion declares, that he 
came to preach the Goſpel to the poor.” 
Here, then, you ſee oppoſed to each other the 
ſpirit of CuRISTIA NTT and the ſpirit of 
PHILOSOPHY. Judge ye, for yourſelves, which 
is moſt worthy of God and beneficial to man, 
and make your choice accordingly. If you take 


* Mr. Voltaire, ſpeaking of certain fapertiition ſets in 
China, has theſe very remarkable words: © Ces ſectes ſont 


« tolertes a la Chine pour Puſage du Vulgaire, comme des ali- | 
mens grofliers faits pour le nourrir; tandis que les magi- 
© ſtrats & les lettres, ſeparẽs en tout du peuple, ſe nouriſſent 
d'une ſubſtance plus pure. 17 /emble en effet que la populace ne 
& merite pas une religion raiſannable,” * fur PHiſtoire Ge- 
nerale, tom. i. p. 33, 34- 
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* PHILOSOPHY for your guide, you will deſpiſe 
the humble employment of diffuſing religious 
knowledge among the common people ; but 
if you chuſe CuRIS r for your maſter, you will 
give a proof of it this day, by patronizing a a 
Society that forms itſelf on 4:5 model, and pro- 
feſſes to carry on the great work of reforma- 
tion which He begun, in the very way which 
he pointed on « by preaching the r to 
8 the poor.” 
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r Cor. i, 26. 


EVERY MAN THAT STRIVETH FOR THE 
MASTERY is TEMPERATE IN ALL 
' THINGS: NOW THEY Do IT TO OBTAIN 
A CORRUPTIBLE CROWN, BUT. WE AN 
INCORRUPTIBLE. 


— 


HE deſign of this paſſage is plainly to 


recommend the great Chriſtian duty of 
being © temperate in all things; that is, of 


obtaining an entire command over our paſſions; 
or, as it is expreſſed a few verſes after, of 
keeping under our bodies, and bringing them 
4 into ſubjection. This ſelf-government is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, both to the real enjoy- 
ment of the preſent life, and to the poſſeſſion 


of everlaſting happineſs in the next. But, . 


then, like every thing elſe that is valuable, it 
| eos l | 
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is as difficult to acquire, as it is uſeful and ex- 


| cellent; and it ſtands in need of the moſt 


powerful arguments to recommend and en- 
force it. One of the ſtrongeſt is here urged 
by St. Paul. To raiſe the courage and invi- 
gorate the reſolution of the Corinthians, to 
whom the Epiſtle is addreſſed, and of all others 
engaged in the ſame ſtate of warfare with their 
corrupt inclinations, he reminds them of the 
Immortal prize they are contending for, that 
crown of glory which is to recompence'their 
virtuous conflict. And to give this ſtill greater 
weight, he compares their rewards with thoſe 


propoſed to the competitors in the well- 


known games or ſports which were celebrated 
near Corinth. In theſe, all that was contend- 
ed for, was nothing more than “a corruptible 
crown,“ a wreath' compoſed of periſhable 
leaves: whereas, the prize of the Chriſtian 
is an incorruptible one, a erewn of glory that 
fadeth not away, an eternity of real and ſub- 
ſtantial happineſs in Heaven. And yet, poor 
and contemptible as the reward was in thoſe 
games, they who ſtrove for the maſtery in 

a them, were temperate in all things, were con- 
tent to exciſe the ſtricteſt diſcipline and ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs, 


- 
- 
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| ftemiouſneſs, to abridge themſelves both in-the 
quantity and the quality of their diet, to re- 
nounce every pleaſure and every indulgence 
that tended to weaken the body, and volun- 
tarily to' undergo many hardſhips in order to 
prepare themſelves for the conteſt, and * to 
run ſo that they might obtain!“ How is it 
poſlible, then, after this, for the Chriſtian to 
complain of the'difficulties he has to encounter 
in this his ſtate of probation, and when ce- 
leſtial rewards are held up to his view, to 
ſhrink from the ſeverities through which he 
muſt arrive at them? If he has any honeſt am- 
bition in his nature, will he not emulate the 
ardour and activity of theſe Grecian comba- 
tants? Will he not chearfully go through a 
ſimilar courſe of preparatory diſcipline ? Will 
he not impoſe upon himſelf a little moderation 
in his” pleaſures, a little ſelf-government and 
 ſelf-denial? Will he not contentedly give up 
a few trivial indulgences, and tranſient gratifi- | 
cations, f in order to ſecure a prize infinitely 
more glorious than theirs; a crown incos- 
ru ptible, felicity eternal, commenſurate to the 
exiſtence, and ſuited to the e pe of an im- 
mortal ſoul? 8 FI 


14 > „ 
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To this irreſiſtible ſtrength of — St. 
Paul ſubjoins, as an additional motive, his own 


example. © I therefore,” ſays he, * fo run, 
* not as uncertainly, not heedleſsly and ig- 
norantly, but with a perfect knowledge of the 
courſe I am to purſue, the rules I am to ob- 
ſerve, the prize I am to aim at, and the con- 
ditions on which it is to be attained. I do 
not act at random, but upon ſure grounds. 
My views are ſteadily fixed on the grand 
point, and I preſs forwards in the way mark- 
ed out with unwearied: vigour and perſeve- 
rance. “ So fight I, not as one that beateth 
the air.“ In this Chriſtian combat I do not 
- miſ-{pend my activity, and exert my powers 
to no purpoſe; I do not fight with my own 
ſhadow, or with an imaginary antagoniſt “, 
waſting my ſtrength on the empty air; but 
I ſtrive for the maſtery in good: earneſt; I 
- copfider myſelf as having real enemies to 

combat, the world, the fleſh, and the devil; 

J know that my life, my ſalvation, my all, 
s at ſtake ; and therefore, in N the 
competitors in the Iſthmian game, I exer- 
| Ak a ſtrict government over myſelf ; I ſub- 


* See the commeptators. q 
ue 
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| due my rebellious paſſions, by « continual acts 
of ſelf-denial ; « I keep, under my body, and 
e bring it into ſubjection, leſt that by any 


means, when 1 have preached to others, 1 


myſelf ſhould be a caſta way. 


Such is the reaſoning of this eloquent apoſtle 
at large; and it behoves us all to pay due at- 
tention to it; for, though in one circumſtance 

we do not all reſemble him, are not all ap- 


pointed to preach to others; yet are we all, 


like him, engaged in the Chriſtian conflict 


. with paſſion | and temptation ; and muſt, like 
| him, either come off victorious in it, and gain 
the prize, or be wen ſubdued, and Joſe 


our own ſouls, 


Ever ſince the — — 25 fall of our firſt pa 


rents, and the confuſion introduced by it into 


our moral frame, the paſſions have acquired ſo 


much ſtrength and boldneſs, that they aſpire 
to nothing leſs than an abſolute ſovereignty 
over the ſoul; and we are reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of either governing. them, or being g 


verned by them. This i is literally the choice 


propoſed to us at our firſt entrance into life ; 


and it concerns us to weigh and conſider it 


well; for we can never decide on a queſtion of 
mate 
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more importance. It t is this chiefly that muſt 
determine us to virtue and happineſs, or to 
vice and miſery. For nothing can be more 
clear, than that far the greater part of the evils 
ve ſuffer ourſelves, and of thoſe we bring 1g upon 
others, ariſe from the dominion of our paſ- 
ſions. « From whence come wars and fi ghtings 
4 among you? Come they not hence, even of 
« your luſts, which war in- your members p” 
From whence come murders, robberies, op- 
preſbon, and fraud? Whence come breaches 
of friendſhip and hoſpitality, violations of the 
 maixiage-bed, ruin, infamy, and remorſe to un- 
guarded innocence, confuſion and diſtreſs to 
Ahle familie s, the deſtruction of our own 
health and repoſo 2, the diſſipation of our for- 
_ tanes, and the conſequent wretchedneſs of all 
that look up to us for ſupport? Do not all 
. theſe, and an infinite number of other calami- 
ties b ſpring ſolely from the brutal violence of 
? " headſtrong. and. unruly deſires, burſting forth 
like a torrent u pon mankind, throwin down 
every obſtacle, and breaking through! every the 
moſt facred fence that e 20 to their 
impetuous“ courſe? . e 
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Buch are the miſchiefs which daily follow 
from ſuffering. them to gain the aſcendancy ; 
and ſuch we have to expect from it ourſelves. 
There is, in fact, no drudgery upon earth like 
that of ſerving the paſſions. Of all tyrants in 
the world, they are the moſt unrelenting and 
inſupportable. They will utterly debaſe and 
unman the ſoul; debilitate and obſcure its 
nobleſt powers; force their natural ſovereign 
reaſon to ſubmit to the meaneſt offices, and moſt 
ſcandalous artifices, for their gratification 
compel us to reſign up our trueſt intereſts, our 
moſt ſolid comforts, our moſt valuable expecta- 
tions; nay, even to invent principles to juſ- 
tify their extravagancies, to reject the revela- 
tion that condemns them, to ſtrip ourſelves of 
all claim to immortality, to doubt every thing, 
to diſpute every thing except their com- 
mands. Ne 17 | 

To avoid theſe. dreadful miſchiefs, which 

are by no- means exaggerated, there is no other _ 
way left; but to reſolve , with St. Paul, on 
* keeping under our body, and bringing it 
s into ſubjection. But this, too, though at- 
tended, at the laſt with the happieſt conſe- 
quences, is not, however, without its diffcul- 
85 ties. 
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with a common degree of prudence and cir- 
cumſpection, and Chriſtian diſcipline, they 
preſerve the utmoſt tranquillity and order in 
the ſoul, go on uniformly, and almoſt without 
Interruption, in the diſcharge of their duty, 
and find the ways of Religion” “ to be ways of 
- « pleaſantneſs, and all her paths to be peace. 
© Bleft, indeed, beyond meaſure, are ſuch per- 
© ſons as theſe, infinitely better provided for the 
journey of life, and infinitely hetter furniſhed 


thoſe who are generally much more envied, 
favoured with riches, genius, rank or power. 
mind, and well-governed affections, which, in 


a work of infinite importance that muſt be 
done, leave us nothing but what it is extremely 


* 
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ties. Theſe, indeed, to all are not the ſame: 

there is, undoubtedly, a difference in the con- 
ſtitution of our minds, as well as of our bo- 

dies; and ſome. men are bleſt with ſuch fih- | 

gularly happy diſpoſitions, ſuch ſober defires, 


ſuch tractable and obedient inclinations, that, 


with the proper materials of happineſs than 
but with much. leſs reaſon ; thoſe who are 


Theſe are contemptible- things compared to 
the inconceivable comfort of a well- ordered 


oF to do. But with the generality of man- 
kind, 


Unable to reſcue himſelf from this wretched 


ſlavery, and equally unable to ſupport the con- 


ſequences. of ſubmitting to it, no wonder if 
ſuch an one, in the utmoſt agony of mind, 


cries out with St. Paul in his aſſumed ds.” 


ter, © Wretched man that I am! who ſhall 


e deliver me from the body of this death?” 
Thanks be to Gad, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord; there is one that can, and will deliver 


you, even the Redeemer that died for you. 
He it is who will do what no other moral 
guide can do for you; will both enable you, 


by additional ſupplies of ſtrength, to overcome 


thoſe luſts which war againſt your ſoul, and 


will alſo crown that victory by a reward more 


than 
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kind, this is far from being the caſe. Almoſt 
every one. finds within himſelf ſome one un- 
ruly paſſion at leaſt, which is continually diſ- 
turbing his repoſe, and endangering his inno- 
cence; and which, without the utmoſt vigi- 
lance and reſolution, he finds it impoſſible to 
ſubdue. Even he who © delights in the la 
« of God: after the inward man, frequently 4 
« ſees another law in the outward man, war- 
ring againſt the law of his mind, and bring- 
« ing it into captivity to the law of fin.” 


= 
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than adequate to the pain of the conflict. If 
Chriſtianity requires from its votaries a higher 
degree of ſanity and purity, and a ftrifter 
command over the paſſions than any other Re- 
ligion, it has a right to do fo; becauſe it af. 
fords proportionably greater helps towards 
accompl:ſhing that great work, and a propor- 
tionably greater prize to recompence the labour 
of it. For however ſevere this ſtruggle with 
our appetites may be to us, and ſevere enough, 
God knows, it ſometimes is, yet it is our com- 
fort, that if we endure to the end, “ thoſe light 
« afflictions which are but for a moment, ſhall 
« work for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
« weight of glory.” This ſingle conſideration 
is enough to make us © more than conquerors 
through Chriſt that ſtrengtheneth us.” For 
who that has in view immortal joys and in- 
corruptible crowns, can repine at the conflict 
he muſt go through to obtain them? Who, 
that profeſſes himſelf in, earneſt a diſciple of 
Chriſt, can m. ir at the hardſhip of morti- 
fy ing his paſſions, when even they who ſtrive 
for the maſtery in the moſt trivial conteſts, and 
for the fillieſt rewards, are temperate in all 
things ? The inftance produced in the text to 
15 9 | 5 prove 
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prove this, was full to the purpoſe; was pecu- 
liarly calculated to ſtyke the Corinthians, bein 8 
a familiar, and, as it were, domeſtic fa, with= 
in the compaſs of their own obſervation. Its 
force is very little, if at all, abated, when ap- 

plied to ourſelves; but if we have a mind for 
ami inſtances nearer home, they are to' be 
found in abundance. We may ſee numbers 
of our fellow=creatures, on every ſide of us, 
undergoing the greateſt labours and inconve- 
niences in purſuit of the moſt trivial and 
worthleſs objects. We ſee the vicious man 
frequently taking more pains, and ſtruggliũg 
through greater diſtreſſes, in order to gratify 
his paſſions, than it would coſt him to ſubdue 
them. We ſee the avaricious man torment= 
ing himſelf with continual care and anxiety, 
ſubmitting to the meaneſt and moſt ſordid ar- 
tifices to acquire wealth and to retain it; prac- 
tiſing ſeverer mortifications than the utmoſt 
rigour of monaſtic diſcipline would exact, de- 
nying himſelf not only the moſt innocent gra- 
f tifications, but the common neceſſarĩes of life; 
and ſometimes even periſhin g for want in the 
midft of abundance. , And what is the great 
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object of all this voluntary ſelf-denial ? It is to 
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finaſs a hoard of wealth which he has nö the 

ſpirit to uſe in this world, nor the power of 

carrying 1 with him into the nekkt. 
We ſee others who cannot juſtly bw pe 

with avarice ; yet ſtimulated by the ambition 


of raiſin g themſelves and-their families to opu 


lence and diſtinction, and with that view a- 
crificing their youth, their eaſe, their health, 
their comfort, the beſt and happieſt, part of 
their days to the labour of ſome moſt painful 
employment, which at laſt, perhaps, 'rewatds 
them with a fortune, when diſeaſe, or old age, 
or death, render res may erte of *efijoy- 
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We ſee the man of nu Wh of enter- 


prize penetrating the moſt remote and inhoſ- 
pitable regions of the earth, expoſing himſelf 
to unwholeſome climates: and untried oceans, 
encountering the dangers of rocks and tem- 
peſts, of fatnine and diſeaſe, of treachery and 
violence from unrelenting ſavages ; and all this 
in the purſuit of knowledge or of emolument, 
Which ſeldom anſwer his expectations, or of u 
f viſibnaty fame, which perhaps commences 
| Hor, All he is gone © to that land where al 


8 ne are forgotten.” 07% *03 ww 
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Theſe are inſtances of ſelf-denial which we 
have every day before our eyes; and ſhall we, 
then, be deterred from the purſuit of our eter- 
nal intereſſs, and of immortal glory, by the re- 
ſtraints and the difficulties attending our Chriſ 
tian warfare, when we ſee men voluntarily and 
cheatfully encountering far greater hardſhips, 
and far ſeverer trials for the fake of acquiring 
what appears to them moſt valuable in this 
life, but which they find in the end to by dee 
lufive and unſatisfactory. 

It is, in ſhort, a vain and a fooliſh attempt 
to think of ſeparating, i in any inſtance, great 
labour and difficulty from great attainments. 
And the more valuable the acquiſition, the 
more ſevere are the hardſhips that obſtruct the 
way to it. The loweſt mechanic arts can ne- 
ver be carried to any degree of perfection 
without much toil ; works of imagination, in- 
tellectual accompliſhments, require ſtill more; 
virtue and religion, as being the greateſt or- 
naments of our nature, moſt of all. But then 
the reward is in proportion to the Iabour z and 
to renounce the one through a cowardly fear of 
the other, is one of the meaneſt thoughts that 
can enter the human mind. 
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It is hard ſometimes, it is confelſedly* hard, 

to deny a eraving appetite, and to ſubdue * 
vicious habit ; but is it not ſtill harder to loſe” 
everlaſting happineſs. for a momentary indul- 
gence; and, like the wretched Eſau, to fel 
Heaven in revetſion for a meſs of pottage? 

Let us eat and drink, ſays the voluptuary'; 
let us indulge without delay, and without re- 
ſerve, every appetite of our mature, for to. 
« morrow we die,” to-mortow we may caſe 

to exiſt, and all poſſibility of any further en- 
joyment will be for ever gone. Let us, then, 
take our full meaſure of it while we can. 
»Let us enjoy the go6d things that ate pre- 

_ « ſent. Let us fill durſelves witli coſtly wines 
Land ointments; and Jet no flower of the 
«+ ſpring paſs by us. Let us crown ourſelves” 
« with. roſe-buds before they be withered. Let 
none of us 80 without his part of our volup-" 

« tuouſnefs. ” Let us leave tokens of out ſoy- 
«fulneſs in every place; for this is our por- | 
FF wars and our r lot is this®, "ou "This lang giage 


2 Bun all idea of a future exiſtence. But it 
would be folly and madneſs i in. him, who be- | 
* Wiſdom it 6 ts 
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bees ce Chriſtian doctrine of a reſurrection, 
and a retribution i in another world. To him 
the topelulion, from the very ſame premiſes, 
muſt be 2 directly oppoſite one. It muſt be 
plainly this: f Let us keep our hearts with all 
dilig ence, Ad reſtrain our paſſions within the 
bounds of duty, for to-morrow we may die ; to- 
rhorrow we may be called td give an account 
of 0 our moral conduct to the great Soverei gn of 
the Umverſe, who has pefemptorily com- 
manded us to be temperate in all things. Let 
this conlideration, then, be deeply fixed in our 
| hearts, | and, be conſtantly preſent to our 
thou its, and it will, in the hour of trial, add 
ſtrength to our reſolutions, and fortitude t fo our 
fouls. "It i is not, it muſt be confeſſed, a very 
ealy taſk to keep that ſtrict and ſteady com- 
mand over ourſelves. which Chriſtianity re- 
quires, But we muſt not be much ſurprized, 
if the rewards of Heaven are not to be had for 


nothing. Immortal glogy, and everlaſting fe- 


licity, are not ſach very trivial things, as to be 
obtained without any exertions on our part. 


Some price muſt ſurely be paid for ſuch an 


acquiſition, ſomething muſt be given up in pre 
ſent for an inheritance of ſuch infinite value in 
V's: future. 
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future. © There is but one paradiſe for men. 
ſaid Mahomet, (turning away his eyes from 
the tempting proſpect of Damaſcus) «there 
is but one Paradiſe for men, and, for my 
© part, I will not take mine in this world a. 
If this ſenſual impoſtor could, in this/ inſtance 
at leaſt, facrifice preſent gratification even to 
hrs falſe notions of future happineſs, well may 
we be content to endure a little temporary 
ſelf-denial for the ſake of a recompence here 
after, perfect in its nature, and endleſs in its du · 
ration. It is true, indeed, that taking all 
things into the account, the yoke of our dib 
vine Maſter is eaſy, and his burthen is light, 
Yet ſtill there « a yoke, there ir a burden to 
bear. We are to take up our eroſs, and on 
that croſs we are to crucify our affections and 
haſts. In the ſucceſſive ſtages of our exiſtence 
here, ſucceſſive adverſaries riſe up to oppoſe 
our progreſs to Heaven, and bring us into cap- 
tivity to fin and miſery. Pleaſure, intereſt, 
buſineſs, power, hondut, fame, all the follies 
and all the corruptions of this'world, each in 
heir turn, aſſail our feeble nature, and through 
theſe we muſt manfully fight our way to the 

„ Maundrell, p. 2149... 

3 N great 
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gtent vnd we have in view. But the difficulty | 
aud the pain of this conteſt will be infinitely = fi 
leſſened, by à reſolute and vigorous exertion x 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


of our powers, and our reſources, at our firſt © 
ſetting out in life. If we ſtrenuouſſy reſiſt 

thoſe enemies of our ſalvation that preſent 
themſelves' to us in our earlieſt youth, all the 

reſt that follow in our mature age will be an 

eaſy conqueſt. On him, who in the beginning 

of life has kept himſelf unſpotted from the 

world, all its ſubſequent attractions and allure- - 
ments, all its magnificence, wealth, and ſplen- | 
dour; will make little or no impreſſion. A 

mind that has been long habituated to diſci- 
pline; reſtraint, and ſelf· command, amidſt far 

more powerful temptations, will have nothing | 
to apprehend from ſuch aſſailants as theſe. But 

our great and principal ſecurity is affiftance 

ſtom above, which will never be denied to 

thoſe who fervently apply for it. And'with 

the omnipotence of divine grace to ſupport us, 

and am eternity of happineſs to reward us, | | 
what is there that can ſhake our eee or | 


Ken. our fidelity  __ 
Set yourſelves, then, without delay, to ac- 


_ an early habit of ſtrict ſelf-government, 
1 To NY and, 


SERMON xn. 
d an garly intercourſe, with your Almighty 
Protector, Let it be your firſt care to eſta- 
bliſh the Govercigoty of reaſon, and the empire 
of grace, ayer your fouls, and it will ſoon 
be no pain to vou; hut, on the contrary, a 
real pleaſure * to be temperate in all things,” | 
Watoh ye, und fait in the faith, quit. your: 
ſelves like men, be, ſtrong, be geſclute, be 
patient. Look | frequently up td, the . prize 
that is ſet before you, leſt ye be wearied and 
faint in your minds... Conſider, that every 
pang you. feel. on account, of your duty,hers 
will be placed to your credit, and gncreale your 
happineſs, hereafter. The conflict with your 
: paſſions, will grow leſs irkſome, SYery,, day. 
few. years will put an entire end to it, an — 

you will then, ta your unſpcakable goinfort 
be enabled to cry qut with St. Paul, have 
„ fought a good. fight, I haye finiſhed my 
- * eonrle, I haye kept che faith. Hengeforth 
- © there is laid 3 a crown of righte- 
** ouſneſs, which the Lord, the. een 
; (6 F 3 
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Ehe here a — of, the divine 
VV Character of /qur bleſſed Lord, which 
maſt he conſidered as in the higheſt degree im- 
partial. and incorrupt, It is the, teſtimony not 
of friends, but of enemies ; not of thaſe who. 
Vere prepoſſeſſed in farour of Chriſt and bis 
Religion, but of thoſe who, by habit and edu- 
. cation, were prejudiced, and ſtrongly, preju- 
diced, againſt them. It is, in ſhort, the voice 
of nature and of truth; the honeſt, unpreme- 
and the ſoldiers under him, hturi the Roman 
governor! had appointed as a guard over the 
crucifixion. of our Lord. . So. forcibly ſtruck, 
were theſe perſons with the behaviour of Jeſus, 
Jar? U4 , . and 


4 I * 


and the aſtoniſhing circumſtances attending his 
death, that they broke out involuntarily into 
the exclamation of the text, © Truly this Was 
che. Son of God.” QAM 
Different opinions, it is well known, 1 
yo entertained by learned men concerning 
the preciſe ſenſe in which the centurion un- 
derſtood Chriſt to be rhe Sor of God. But 
without entering here into any eritical 'nicetics - 
(which do not in the leaſt affect the main ob- 
ject of this diſcourſe) I ſhall only obſerve in - 
general, that even after making every abate- - 
ment which either grammatical accuracy, or 
parallel paſſages, may ſeem to require, the very 
loweſt meaning we can affix to the text, in 
any degree conſiſtent with the natural force of 
the language, and the magnitude of the ocea - 
ſion, is this: that the centurion, comparing 
together every thing he had. ſeen, and riſing 
in his expreſſions ye es gb wp 5 
| encreaſing magnanimity grew more and more 
upon his obſervation, concluded him to be, * 
not only a perſon of moſt extraordinary virtue, 
and moſt tranſcendent righteouſneſs, but of a 
nature mare than human, and bearing evident 
5 marks of a divine original. N 0 
LY That 


i 
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„That His concluſion went at leaſt fo far as 
this, will appear highly probable from conſi- 
dering the two er Srounds een it 
was founded. eee enen 
The firſt was, th abit which the 
centurion appears to have marked the whole 
behaviour of our Lord during the dreadful 
ſcene he paſſed through, from the beginning to 
the end of his ſufferings upon the croſs. ' He 
placed himſelf, as St. Mark informs us, over © 
_ ogainft Jeſus. From that ſtation he kept his 
eye-conſtantly fixed upon him, and obſerved; ' 
with anxious care, every thing he ſaid or did. 
And when he ſaw the meekneſs, the patience, © * 
the reſignation, the firmneſs, with which our 
Lord enduted the moſt excruciating torments "© 
when he heard him at one time praying fer- 
vengly for his murderers ; at another diſpoſing, 
witz dignity and authority, of a place in para- 
diſe; o one of his fellow-ſufferers ; and, at 
length, with that confidence Which bv 6 
but conſcious virtue, and conſcious divinity, 
could, at ſuch à time, inſpire, recommending 
his ſpirit into the hands of his heavenly Fu- 
tber; from theſe circumſtances, what other 
inference could the centurion draw than that 
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Jeſus was not AE hs but . 
burn perſon? 

But chere was * and that a din aan 
— proof of our Lord's celeſtial c origin, 
VI ae. irſelf to the denen notice; 
Then Jeſus expired; the agitation. into which 
all nature (emed to be thrown, the, darkneſs, 
the earthquake, the rending - of rocks, the 
qpening of graves, miracles which the centu- 
ron conceived, and juſtly copgeived, were not 
likely ta be, wrongs onthe. death. * 

mural 8 
Aud, indeed, it mult be e that 
the miracles;recorded, and the prophecies ac- 
compliſhed, in the. hiſtory of Chriſt, are the 
two great pillars on which our faith in him. 
muſt principally reſt. But as an enquiry into 
this bort of proof, would lead us into an argu-, 
ment much too extenſive and too complex for 
cur preſent purpoſe, I ſhall content myſelf with, 


5 enlacging a little on that other kind of evidence: 


above-mentioned, the character and conduct of 
oup divine Maſter, Of this the centurion lay; 


See Dr. een ee e 97G 
"of this paige. 
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| well as tho e he 1 manifcſtc 
his Fry We may reaſonably expedt, tha 

Ce a En 

er We in: e in i thoſe who 
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E . we on LS 1 of our 1 wh 
even w Pilate f of him, that we can fond na 
fault Ply i that the whole temper of of his ſoul, 
and the whole. tenour of his life, were abſd⸗ 
lutely zmeleſs throughout ; ; that from the 
fir moment of his birth, to his laſt s agony on 
the croſs, he. never once fell. into the ſmalleſt 
£ rror of gonduct, never once ſpake unad- 
viſedly with his lips ; were we, 1 fay, to con- 
fine queſelyes folely to this negative kind of 
excellence, it is more than can be faid of any 
other perſon that eyer yet came into the world. 
But great and uncommon as even this ſort of 


perfection is, e but a very nall part of - 


womans "eu e Jeſus, p le was not 


only 


3% 8 ERM ON Av. 
du Aale from every the ſlighteſt fung 
but he poſſeſſed and practiſed every imaginable 
virtue that was conſiſtent with His fithation 
and that, too, in the Higheſt degree df excel 
lence to which virtue is capable of being er- 
alted. '' That idea of complete goodneſs which 
the ancient philoſophers took ſo much fraitleſs 
ae to deſcribe, and which they juſtly 

t would fo ſtrongly attract the affec- 
tions 10 men if it could be made viſible, was 
in the perſon of the Holy Jeſus, and in bim 
onh, fince the world began, preſented to the 
| eyes of mankind. His ardent love for God, 
his zeal for the ſervice, his reſignation to the 
will, his unreſerved obedience to the Com- 
mands of his heavenly Father; the compaſſion, 
the kindneſs, the ſolicitude, the tenderneſs, e 
| ſhowed for the whole human race, even fot 

the worſt of ſinners and the bittereſt of his 
enemies ; the perfect command he had over 
his own paſſions; the conſummate prudence 
with which he eluded all the ſnares that were 
laid for him; the wiſdom, the juſtneſs, the 
delicacy of his replies ; the purity and the 
gentleneſs of his Manners 3 ts TORREY yet 
* 1 94 - gignity 
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dignity-of:-hie department; the mildneſs with, 
which he reproved the miſtakes, the prejugi 

| dice: and the failings of his dials u 
temper he. preſeryed under the ſevereſt prop. 
vecations; from his enemies; the patience, 
the,nompaſurs, the meekneſs, with which he, 
endured dchegeruelleſt inſults, and the groſſeſt 
indignities>, the, fortitude he diſplayed under 


the moſt painful and ignominious death that 
human ingenuity could deviſe, or human ma- 


lignity inflict; and that divinely charitable 
prayer which he put up for his murderers in 
the very midſt of his agony ; © Father forgive 


them, for they know not what they do: 


all. theſe, and à multitude of other peculiar 


excellencies in his character, (which it is im 
poſſible here to enumerate) concur to render 


him, beyond compariſon, the greateſt, the 


wiſeſt, and the beſt, of men. U Mom 


. Conſidered more particularly as A PUBLIC 


TEACHER, what an underſtanding muſt that 


have been, and whence enlightened, from 


Which ſo ſublime and perfect a ſyſtem of piety 


, Goſpel, proceeded, 
excelling not only All, the diſcoveries of m 2. 


and morals. as that of, 


n moſt perfect ſyſtems of Pagan mo- 


— 


ni, 
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fiity, but att the rbveſatidhs” bf Gba ids 

before him e, Let arr Dnvouwgr of Minu 
But further tut. How” aſtofiſhing, And 

from what ſource inſpfted, muſt Wr wie of 

that man be, who could efteftain 8 vaſt 4 


thought in {d low 4 condition, is that öf ih- 
ſtructing and "reforming 4 whole wort; 


world divided between athelſm and pelt. 
tlon, but univerſally abandoned to fin; of 
teaching the whole race of mankind to fe 
ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly here, and lead- 
ing them on to an eternity of happineſs here; 
after ? How contemptible a figure do they, 
who affected to be the conquerors of tho 
world, make, when compared with Him who 
undertook to be the ſaviour of it? Then, in 
the execution of this immenſe deſign, what 
condeſcenſon without meanneſs, what majeſty 
| without pride, what firmneſs without obſti- 
nacy, what zeal without bitterneſs or enthu- 
ſiaſm, what piety without ſuperſtition how 
wonderful a combination of ſeemingly moſt 
oppoſite, if any could be oppoſite, virtues z how 


exact a temperature of every thing great, and 


* For the principal and moſt valuable part of the fix follow- 
ing pages, I am indebted to my late excellent friend and patron 
Atchbiſhop Secker, . 
venerable, 


ww -_ |. 
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venerable; and lovely, in his ſoul! And another 


very pore and remarkable confideration 
is, that all theſe admirable qualities appeared 
perfectly eaſy and natural to Pate, and ſeemed 
not to begun the Teaft exertion of his mitiff to 
poduce or to fapport the. "And che catf 
was'the ſame it his diſcourſes and his infttW2! 
tions. No emotion wheti he Eelireted Wi 
moſt ſublime and affefting doctrines, the moff 
comfortable or molt tetrifying predickibns- 


The prophets before him fainted aid ſurk und 


der the C mmunications which they received 
from above. But truths that overwhelmed the 
ſervants of God, were fathiliar to his Sor. 
Compoſed on the greateſt occaſions, reſpec- 


table even on the leaſt, he was at all times the 


fame; and the uniform dignity and propri 
of his behaviour throughout, evidently flow 
from the inbred grandeur and rectitude of his 
mind. Fried he was every way (and that in 
fo public a life perpetually) by wicked men, 
= the witked one, by friends as well as by 
enemies but far from being overcome, never 
once diſconcerted, never once embarraſſed, 
but calmly ſuperior to every artifice, to every 
temptation, to every difficulty. I 
Well 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
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Well, then, may we aſk, eren after thi 


very ſhort and very imperfect ſketch of our 
- Saviour's character, whence has. this man 
« theſe things, and what wiſdom is this, 
« that is given unto him?” He had exi- 


tunities of cultivating his underſtanding, or 
improving his heart. He was born in a low 
and indigent condition, without education, 
without learning, without any models to form 
. bimſelf upon, either in his own time, and 
his own country, or in any records of former 
ages, that were at all likely to fall into his 


hands. Yet, notwithſtanding this, he mani- 


feſted and ſupported invariably through life 
ſuch wiſdom and ſuch virtue as were never 
before found united, and, we may venture to 
fay, never will be again united in any human 
being. The conſequence, then, is unavoid- 
able, and one of theſe two things muft be true. 
Either the character of our Lord, as drawn in 
the Goſpels, muſt be abſolutely ideal and ficti- 
tious, exiſting no where but in the imagina- 
tion of thoſe who drew it; or elſe the perſon 
to whom it really belonged muſt be endowed 


with Pony more than human, For never 
did 


dently none of the uſual means or oppot- 


„% buy }_ op as dl. A W nn 8 — PIR 
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*. e. We rake, the former part of the A 
hve, + ri that the portrait of our Savi- 8 
our, as drawn in the Goſpels, is an ideal ori 
he where, in tf ie firſt place, (hall we find the x man 
Bat could draw it? where ſhall we find the 
man, W. 5 0, by the mere force of ima _ 
could W ch aracter at once ſo abſo Aue! ly 
. , and fo truly original ? The circum 
R his uniting the divine and human 


Se in one perſon, and of his being at one 


and the Ge time the Meſſiah of the Jews, 
and the Inſtructor, the Redeemer, the Media- 


{1 1 


tor and the Judge of mankind, are ſo very pe- 
culiar, and ſo perfectly new ; and yet all theſe 
Ra parts are ſo well ſupported, and pre- | 
ſerved: fo diſtinct, and every thing our Saviour, 
aid or did i is ſo admirably accommodated to | 
2 that to form ſuch a character as this, 
182 ia} 4 
ut any original to copy it from, * 
th: utmoſt. ſtretch of human invention. Even 
the "belt of the Greek and Roman, writers, 
never Produced any thing to be compared with 
it either in point of originality or of rie 
lence, though they frequently excrted them- 
Vor. 3 X Gotves 
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ſelves to the utmoſt in forming beautiful por- 
traits of wiſdom, -greatneſs, and goodneſs f 
mind, ſometimes in the way of compliment, 
| ſometimes of inſtruction. - But however ſome 
extraordinary genius, in the polite and learned 
nations of the world, might have ſucceeded 
in ſuch an attempt, let it be remembered that 
the hiſtorians of Jeſus were Jaws, natives of a 
remote, and, in general, unlettered corner of 
the world. How came they by ſuch extraor- 
dinary powers of inyention ? They have never 
ſbewn ſuch powers in any other inſtance. Not 
even the ſublimeſt of their own ſacred books 
equal, in this reſpect, the hiſtoryof the Golpel; 
much leſs their apocryphal writings, much leſs 
Philo and Joſephus, though inſtructed in Pagan 
literature and philoſophy. And as to the ſuc- 
ceeding rabbies, they have not given the hiſ- 
tory of a ſingle perſon that is not over-run 
with wildneſs and abſurdity, Or if we think 
it poſſible that one Jew, at leaſt, might be 
found, who, with the help of extraordinary 

talents, and a better education than any of the 
reſt ever had, might do ſo much more than any 
of the reſt ever did, what colour can there be for 
apply ing this to the -EvANGEL18Ts, to thaſe 
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who have been ſo often, and ſo opprobriouſſy, 
called the publicans, the tent-makers, and the 
fiſhermen of Galilee ? They had never ſtudied 
at Athens or at Rome. They had no ſuperior 
talents, no learning, no education, no ſkill in 
deſigning or colouring ideal characters. It is 
not moſt aſſuredly, it is not men ſuch as theſe 

Nay, further ill, had they been ever ſo 
capable of forming ſuch à character as that of 
our Saviour, what reaſon. ga. the world is there 
to imagine, that they would have aſcribed it 
to their Meſiab. They expected lim to be 
of a ſpirit and a behaviour widely different 
from that of the meek, and humble, and paſ- 
five. Jeſus. They expected an enterprizing 
and proſperous warrior, avenging the injurious 
ſufferings of his countrymen, trampling the 
mtions under his feet, and eſtabliſhing the 
Jewiſh. empire, and with it the- Jewiſh law, 
throughout the world. Poſſeſſed as they were 
with theſe notions, inſtead of drawing for 
their promiſed Deliverer ſuch a portrait as 
the Goſpel preſents to us, had they ſeen it 
ready drawn, and been aſked whoſe it was, 
be would have been the laſt perſon upon earth 

| | d of for 
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for whom they would bars ancien it in- 
tended. 99 | 
- Befides, what Jonerabls CPN Wn could 
the ſacred hiſtorians have to impoſe an ima- 
ginary perſonage upon the world? and why, 
above all, ſhould they perſevere in this impo- 
fition, when they ſaw and felt that hatred, and 
perſecution; and death, were the certain con- 
ſequences of their maintaining the reality of 
a character, Which they knew all the while 
to be a mere phantam of their own creation, 
and could have ſaved themſelves by confeſſing 
it? But even if it were poſſible that human 
creatures might, contrary to all honeſty, and 
all intereſt, be thus unaccountably bent on 
deceiving, we have as full evidence as can be, 
that the Evangeliſts were not ſo. There is 
manifeſtly an air of ſimplicity and godly ſin- 
cerity, of plain, unornamented truth in every 
thing they relate; nothing wrought up with 
art, nothing ſtudiouſly placed in the faireſt 
light to attract the eye, no ſolicitude to dwell 
even on che moſt illuſtrious part of our Sa- 
viour's character; but, on the contrary, ſo dry 
and cold-a manner of telling the moſt ſtriking 
facts, and moſt affecting truths, as furniſhes 
6 8 4 ground 
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ground to apprehend that they themſelves did 


not always diſtinctly perceive the divine wiſ- 


dom and excellence of many things ſaid and 


done by Jeſus, and recorded in their bqoks. 


At leaſt, they have by no means brought them 


forward into view as they well deſerved, and 


as men who wrote with 4 deſign would moſt 


certainly have done. This very circumſtance, 


added to the whole turn and tenor of their 


writings, moſt clearly prove, that they fol- 
lowed with religious care, and delivered with 
ſcrupulous fidelity, truth and yn As it $2.4 


ee to them, and nothing elſe. 


It is evident, therefore, upon hs adit 
that our bleſſed Lord was, in reality, the very 
perſon that he is repreſented to be in the 
Goſpel. And as he is repreſented to have 
poſſeſſed a degree of perfection, both intel- 


lectual and moral, far beyond what human 
nature is capable of arriving at, and that, too, 

without any of the common means of acquir- 
ing ſuch perfection, the concluſion can be no 
other than this, hr both be and bis Ne R 
came from God. 


But it may ſtill, 8 be aid, that there 


is no NY for ſuppoſing any thing ſuper- 


X 3 natural 
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natural in the caſe. He was only one of thoſe 
wonderful and extraordinary characters that 
ſometimes appear even in the very loweſt fta- 
tions; and by the force of great natural ta- 

lents, a native dignity of mind, and a conſti- 
tutional goodneſs of diſpoſition, - break out 
fſtom the obſcurity of their fituation, and riſe 
ſuperior to all the reſt of mankind. 

But beſides what has been already inſiſted 
on, that no ſuch character as that of Chriſt 
is to be found in any nation of the world, in 
any period of time, or any ſituation of life, it 
muſt be remembered, that our Lord himſelf 
laid claim to ſomething ure than the character 
of a great and a good man, He laid claim to 
a divine original, He affirmed, that he was the 
Son of God, and that He and bis Father were 
one. If, therefore, this was not the caſe, he 
muſt have been either an enthuſiaſt or an im- 
poſtor, In other words, he muſt have been a 
very weak, or a very wicked man. But either 
of theſe ſuppoſitions is utterly irreconcile - 
able with the deſcription that has juſt been 
given of him, with every idea of wiſdom and 
of goodneſs, which yet he has been proved, 
and is allowed to have poſſeſſed, in their ut - 
| molt 
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moſt extent. Whoever, then, acknowledges 
him to be a eee and a perfectly good 
man, m alſo, on his own principles, allow 
him that piviniTY which he claimed. _ 
Here, then, is a proof of the divine autho- 
rity of our Lawgivet, and our Religion, which 

every one may comprehend, and which it will 
not be eaſy for any one to withſtand. Some 
alledge that they want leiſure, and others that 
they want learning or ability, to inveſtigate 
with: fufficient care and accuracy, the pro- | 
phetie, the miraculous, and the hiſtorical evi- 
dences of our faith . This, indeed, is com- 
monly nothing more than mere pretence. But 
even this pretence is taken away by the argu- 
ment here offered to their conſideration, It is 
involved in no difficulty, and requires no labo- 
rious ar critical examination, no uncommon 
degree of ſagacity or ability to decide upon. 
Nothing more is requiſite than to lay open the 
Bible, and to contemplate the character of our 
Lord, as it is there drawn. with the moſt per- 
fect fairneſs and honeſty by the Euangeliſts. 


| * The proofs of Chriſtianity depend on the laborious in- 


. veſtigation of hiſtorie evidence, and ſpeculative theology. Hif- 
| nn p. 366. 
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Whoever can judge of any thing, can judge 
of this; and we know by. experience; that it 
is calculated to carry conviction even into the 
moſt unwilling minds. We have ſeen» that 
even a Pagan centurion, when he beheld Jeſus 
expiring on the croſs, could not forbear crying 
out (and many others with him)! Truly this 
* was the Son of God.“ Andit is very remark- 
able, that the contemplation of the very ſame 
ſcene, as deſcribed in the Goſpel hiſtory, ex- 
torted a ſimilar, but ſtill ſtronger confeſſion of 
Chriſt's divine nature, from one of the moſt 
eloquent of modern ſceptios *, Who has never 
been-accuſed of too much credulity, and who, 
though he could bring himſelf to refiſt the 
force even of miracles and of prophecies, yet 
was overwhelmed with the evidence ariſing 
from the character, the conduct, and the ſuf-' 
ferings of Chrift.  ** Where, ſays he, © is the 
man, where is the philoſopher, who can act, 
ſuffer, and die, without weakneſs, and with- 
out oſtentation? When Plato deſcribes his 
imaginary juſt man, covered with all the op- 
probrium of guilt, yet at the ſame time me- 


* Louſſeu. 
* f CEP riting 
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preciſely every feature in the character of Jeſus 
Chriſt. The reſemblance is ſo ſtriking, that all 
the fathers have obſerved it, and it is impoſſible 
to be deceived in it. What prejudice, what 
blindneſs, muſt poſſeſs the mind of that man 
who dares to compare the ſon of Sophroniſcus 
to the Son of Mary? What a diſtance is there 
between the one and the other? The death 
of, Socrates, philoſophizing calmly with his 
friends, is the moſt gentle that can be wiſhed; 
that of Jeſus expiring ia torments, inſulted, 
derided, and reviled by all the people, the 
moſt horrible that can be imagined. Socra- 
tes taking the poiſoned cup, bleſſes the man 
who preſents it to him; and who, in the very 
act of - preſenting it, melts into tears. Jeſus, 
in the midſt of the moſt agonizing tortures, 
prays for his enraged executioners. Yes, if 
the life and death of Socrates are thoſe of a 
ſage, the life and death of Jeſus are thoſe of a 
God *.“ 
It is not, then, the prejudice (as it has been 
called) of a Chriſtian education, it is not the 
mere dotage of ſuperſtition, or the mere en- 


Enie, v. 2, p. 167. | 9 5 . 
thuſiaſm 


riting the ſublimeſt rewards of virtue, he paints 
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thuſiaſm of pious affection and gratitude. to- 
wards our Redeemer, which makes us diſcover 
in his character plain and evident marks of ihe 
Sox or Gop. They have been diſcovered and 
acknowledged by men who were troubled with 
no ſuch religious infirmities; by one man who 
was a profeſſed Pagan, and by another man 
who, without profeſſing it, and perhaps with- 
out knowing it, was in fact little better than a 
Pagan. On the ſtrength of theſe. teſtimonies, 
then, added to the proofs which have been 
here adduced, we may fafely aſſume it as a 
principle, that Jeſus is the ſon of God. The 
neceſſary conſequence is, that every thing he 
taught comes to us with the weight and ſanc- 
tion OF DIVINE AUTHORITY, and demands 
from every fincere diſciple of Chriſt implicit 
belief, and implicit obedience. We muſt not, 
after this, pretend (as is now toe much the 
prevailing mode) to ſelect juſt what we hap- 
pen to like in the Goſpel, and lay afide all the 
reſt; to admit, for inſtance, the moral and 
preceptive part, and reject all thoſe ſublime 
doctrines which are peculiar to the Goſpel, 
and which form the wall of partition between 
ine and what is called natural Reli- 
gion. 
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gion. This is aſſuming a liberty, and creat- 
ing a diſtinction, which no believer in the di- 
vine authority of our Lord, can on any ground 
juſtify. Chriſt delivered all his doctrines in 
the name of God. He required that all of 
them, without exception, ſhould be received. 
He has given no man a licence to adopt juſt 
as much, or as little of them, as he thinks fit. 
He has authorized no one human being to add 
thereto, or diminiſh therefrom. 

Let us, then, never preſume thus to new- 
| motel the Goſpel, according to our own par- 
ticular humour or caprice, but be content to 
take it as God has thought fit to leave it. Let 
us adenit, as ie is our bounden duty, on the ſole 
ground of his authority, thoſe myſterious traths 
which are far beyond the reach of any finite 
underſtanding, but which it was natural and 
reaſonable to expect, in a revelation pertaining: 
to that incomprehenſible Being, the High 
and Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity *. 
“Let us not exerciſe ourſelves in great mat- 


ters which are too high for us, but refrain 


% our ſouls and keep them low +.” Laying 
afide all the ſuperfluity and all the pride of 
ne, ICU; 
4H | human 
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human wiſdom, ce let us hold faſt the Profeſ A 
« fion of our faith without wavering,” with- 
out refining, without philoſophizing. Let us 
put ourſelves, without delay and without re- 
ſerve, into the hands of our heavenly Guide, 
and ſubmit our judgments, with boundleſs 
confidence, to his direction, who is “ the way, 
« the truth, and the life *.” Since we hnow 
in whom we believe; ſince it has been this 
day proved by one kind of argument, and 
might be proved by a thouſand others, that he 
is the Sow or God; let us never forget that 
this gives him a right, a divine right, to the 
obedience of our under/tandings, as well 2s to 
the obedience of our wills. Let us, therefore, 
reſolutely beat down every bold imagination, 
« every high thing that exalteth itſelf againſt 
* the knowledge of God; bringing into cap- 
« tivity every thought to the obedience of 
« Chriſt, and receiving with meekneſs the 
cc ingrafted word, that - is able to, fave our 
* ſouls T. 
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o TARRY THov THE LORD'S LEISURE ; BE 
STRONG, | AND HE SHALL COMFORT 
THINE HEART ; AND PUT THOU THY 
TRUST. IN THE LORD. * 

Tr this life is got; and was not in- 

tended to be, a tate of perfect happi- 
neſs, or even of conſtant eaſe and tranquillity, 
is a truth which no one will be diſpoſed to 
controvert, That we are beſet with dangers; 
and expoſed. to calamities of various kinds, 
which we can neither foreſee nor avert, is 
equally certain. It i is a fact, which, probably, 
moſt of thoſe who now hear me know too 
well, from their own experience; and the reſt 
will moſt aſſuredly know it, full time enough: 
for there cannot be a weaker or more childiſh 


* Preached at St. Cri on the Thank{giviog-day, April 2 3 | 
1789. | 
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imagination, than to flatter ourſelves with the 
hope of paſſing through the world without our 
| ſhare of thoſe calamities, which are inſeparable 
from mortality. Affliction, then, of one kind 
or other, being unavoidable, it is evidently a 
| matter of the very laſt importance to every 
1 human being, to enquire carefully what are the 
| beſt and moſt ſolid ſupports and conſolations 
under it; where they are to be found, and how 
to be ſecured. Now, the ſhorteſt and moſt ef- 
fectual way of obtaining ſatisfaction on theſe 
points is, to apply to men of the beſt judg- 
ment, and moſt experience in the caſe; to 
thoſe who have themſelves paſſed through the 
greateſt variety of ſufferings, have ſought for 
every poſſible alleviation of them that could 
be found, and are therefore the beſt able to 
decide on the value and the efficacy of the re- 
medies they have actually tried. If we turn 
our thoughts to men of this deſcription; we 
ſhall find few perſons better qualified to give 
| us compleat information on this head, than the 
| Royal Author of the text before us. He was 
initiated early in the ſchool of adverſity; and 
though he was afterwards raiſed, by the hand 
of Providence, to a throne, yet, in that exalted 
| | ſituation, 
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ſituation, he experienced a long ſucceſſion of 
the ſevereſt trials, and the bittereſt afflictions, 
that are incident to human nature. How much 
he felt on theſe occaſions, is ſufficiently evident 
from his writings, in which he gives vent to 
the diſtreſs and agony of his ſoul in the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt impaſſioned language that grief 
can dictate. Vet with theſe complaints are 
mingled generally the warmeſt expreſſions of 
gratitude and thankfulneſs, for the unſpeak- 
able comforts he frequently experienced under 
theſe calamities, and the hopes he entertained, 
not only of being enabled to bear them pa- 
tiently, but of finally triumphing over them. 
From whence, then, were theſe comforts and 
theſe hopes derived? This is the great queſ- 
tion 3 the great object of our preſent enquiry. 
And the. anſwer to it is in few words. They 
were derived from TRUST IN Gop. This it 
was which he declared to be his great refuge 
in diſtreſs, his ſhield, his rock, his caſtle, his 
houſe of defence, his beſt and firmeſt ſtay un- 
der all his various misfortunes. This holy 
confidence is, indeed, the moſt ſtriking and 
prominent feature in his character. It diſ- 
covers itſelf in every page of his writings. It 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes throws a ray of chearfulneſs even 
over his gloomieſt moments, and unexpectedly 
turns his heavineſs into joy. In the Lord 

put I my truſt,” ſays he, . how fay ye 
then to my ſoul, that ſhe ſhould flee as a 
« hird unto the hill? The Lord is my refuge, | 
and my God is the ſtrength of my confi- 
« dence. In the multitude of the ſorrows 
that I had in my heart, thy comforts have 
« refreſhed my ſoul. They that know thy 
name will put their truſt in thee, for thou, 
Lord, haſt never failed them that ſeek 
te thee *. And again, in the words of the 
text, Q tarry thou the Lord's leiſure ; be 
& ſtrong, and he ſhall comfort thine heart; 
and put thou thy truſt in the Lord.” 

This great example, then, is a powerful 
recommendation of that ſovereign medicine 
to the afflicted ſoul, TRUST Id Gop., But 
does Chriſtianity alſo encourage us to have re- 
courſe to it ? And does it promiſe us the ſame 
conſolation that the Royal Pſalmiſt derived 
from it? It promiſes to us, that if we faith- 
fully for the great Author and . of 


P. xi. 1. xciv. 22. ix, 10. 
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our being, he will permit nothing to befal us 
but what is upon the whole beneficial to us, 
and that © he will make all thirigs work to- 
«-pether for good to them that love him“. n He 
expreſsly tells us, that Ian he loveth, he 
chaſtneth, and ſcourgeth every ſon whom 
« he receiveth . Afflictions, therefore, far 
ſtom being any marks of God's diſpleaſure, 
ate proofs of his kindneſs to us. They are 
fatherly corrections, they are friendly admo- 
nitions, they are at) though unpalatable 
medicines. They are, in ſhort, inſtruments 
in the hands of our Maker, to improve our” 
minds, to rectify our failings, * to detach u 
from the preſent ſcene, to fix our affections on 
things above, and thus forth in us that Humble 
and devout temper of mind, and unblemiſhed 
ſanctity of life, which are neceſſary to qualify 
us for the great purpoſe” of our creation, the 
attainment of everlaſting happineſs i in another 
and a better world. 

Theſe conſiderations are a ſolid ground for 
that firm Rus r in the wiſdom and the good- 
neſs of God, which will be. ſufficient to ſup- 5 
port us, even when his hand lies heavieſt upon 
® Rom. vill. 28. | + Heb. xii. 6. 6 
Vol. II. X us. 


| 
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can theſe things be? How is it poſſible that 
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us. And we know, in fact, that it bas ſup- 


ported the greateſt and the beſt of men under 
the ſevereſt preſſure of affliction. 

But great as this conſolation is, our divine 
Religion has greater ſtill in ſtore for us. We 
are encouraged to hope not only for comfort 


and aſſiſtance under affliction, but ſometimes 


alſo for relief, and even deliverance out of it 
We are commanded “ to be careful for no- 
* thing; but in every thing by prayer and 
« ſupplication to make our requeſts known 
« unto God. We are aſſured, that the ef- 
* feCtual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
« availeth much; that the eyes of the Lord 
&* are over the righteous, and his ears are open 
6 to their prayer; that godlineſs is profitable 
4 unto all things, having the promiſe of the 
« life that now is, and of that which is to 


* come; and that if we ſeek firſt the kingdom 


« of God, and his righteouſneſs, all other 
things ſhall be added to us *. 
But how, ſays the diſputer of this world, 


God ſhould thus interpoſe in behalf of indi- 
viduals, or even of nations, without either in- 


* Phil. iv. 6, James v.16, 1 Pet. Ui. 12, 1 Tim. iv.8. 
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terrupting the courſe of nature, or over-ruling 
the free agency of his rational creatures? Ad- 
mitting, for a moment, this ſuppoſed diffi- 
culty ; who ſhall preſume to ſay, that the 


great Governor of the Univerſe may not, if he | 


ſees fat, ſuſpend, or alter, for an inſtant, thoſe 
general Jaws, which he has himſelf eſtabliſh- 
ed? Who will venture to affirm, that on great 
and momentous occaſions, which involve the 
fate, not only of the greateſt perſons, but of the 
greateſt empires upon earth, he may not, even 
by extraordinary means, bring about ſuch 
events, as he ſees . for the n 
god / 

But theſe ſuppoſitions are unnectary:Thets 
are, undoubtedly, a;thouſand ways in which 
the Supreme Lord of all may, without the 
leaſt violation of the ordinary courſe of nature, 
give a ne turn to human affairs, and produce, 
unexpectedly, the moſt diſaſtrous or moſt be- 
neficial effects. He can render the moſt re- 
gular operations of the material world, and the 
freeſt actions of his creatures, ſubſervient to 
his will; and by the inſtrumentality of ſecond 
cauſes, can accompliſh every purpoſe of his 
wiſe and righteous government, He can, for 
Y 2 " inſtance, 
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inſtance, at particular periods, raiſe up perſons 
with diſpoſitions and talents peculiarly adapted 
to the execution of his deſigns. He can place 
them in circumſtances and ſituations, and pre- 
ſent to their minds objects and incitements. 
calculated to promote the gracious ends he has 
in view. He can ſo diſpoſe, adjuſt, and com- 
bine the common occurrences of life, - as to 
draw from them whatever conſequences he 
thinks fit; and (as almoſt every day's expe- 
rience may convince us) he can, by incidents 
the moſt trivial, and apparently the moſt for- 
tuitous, give birth to the moſt important 
changes and revolutions on the great theatrs 
of the world. 12 vi; 
That by theſe and various ales means 
(utterly beyond the reach of our conceptions) 
he both may, and will, whenever he ſees it 
expedient, interpoſe in the concerns of men; 
and that he will more particularly ſometimes 
reſcue his faithful ſervants from impending 
miſery and ruin, is ſo far from being incredible, 
or even improbable; that it would be injurious 
to the honour and dignity of his government, 
it would be repugnant to all our ideas of his 
moral attributes, and even to the cleareſt prin- 
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ciples of reaſon and ſound nene to ſup- 
* the contrary. 2 

It would be prepoſterous to maintain, that 


| weder ſo entirely given up the reins of. go- 


vernment out of his hands, fo irrevocably 
bound himſelf by fixt and immutablgaws 


and ordinances, that he can never, in any;cir- 


cumſtances, or on any emergency, ſhow him- 
ſelf plainly to be the Sovereign Ruler of the 
World. That he ſhould thus manifeſt him- 
ſelf at proper intervals to the ſons of men, not 
only to protect the good, but to awaken the 


thoughtleſs from that forgetfulneſs of him, 


into which they are but too apt to fall, ſeems 
highly requiſite, and worthy of him who is the 
great Lord of the. Univerſe. All ages, and 
all nations, have concurred in believing ſuch 
interpoſitions of the Almighty, and have ap- 
plied to him on that belief; and Revelation 
places the doctrine beyond all controverſy. 

And, thanks be to God, theſe concluſions 
of reaſon, and theſe promiſes of Scripture, 


have been happily confirmed to us by our own 


repeated experience. There is not a nation 


upon earth, that has been favoured with a 


greater number of providential deliverances 
1 3 than 


— 
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than our own; and there are none of theſe 
that are impreſſed with plainer and more un- 
equivocal marks of a divine interpoſition, than 
that, which is now the ſubject of our thank(- 
givings to Heaven. Incredulity itſelf has been 
compelled to own, that the hand of God has 
been viſible on the preſent occaſion ; nor is 
the joy of the nation more univerſal,” than its 
belicf of that great and important truth. But 
above all, the heart of our SoverEiGN is 
deeply impreſſed with this conviction, that 
IN GOD WAS HIS HELP; and that, to his pe- 
culiar bleſſings on the means uſed for his 
recovery, that recovery is to be aſcribed.“ 
Throughout the whole of his ſevere trial, his 
TRUST IN Gop never forſook him: and be- 
fore that God he now appears in this holy and 
venerable ſtructure, ſurrounded with his faith- 
ful and affectionate ſubjects. to offer up, in the 
moſt public manner, and with a ſeriouſneſs and 
4 ſolemnity ſuited to the vecaſion, his praiſes 
and thankſgivings for thoſe ſignal mercies, 
which have been fo recently vouchſafed to 
him, and through him to this whole kingdom. 
A ſpectacle more ſtriking, more aweful, more 
dignified, more intereſting, more edifying, has 
ANT. —_ | ſcarce 


ſearce ever been preſented to the obſervation 
of mankind. I know not whether we are to ex- 
cept even that celebrated one recorded in the 
firſt book of Kings, where a great and a pious 
monarch, in the preſence of his whole kingdom, 
proſtrated himſelf before that magnificent edi- 
fice, which he had juſt erected to the honour 
of his Maker, and then ſpreading forth his 
hands towards Heaven, poured out the devout - 
emotions of his ſoul, in that inimitable prayer 
delivered down to us in the ſacred writings *. 
This, it muſt be confeſſed, was a ſcene moſt 
eminently calculated to raiſe the ſoul towards 
Heaven ; to fill it with the ſublimeſt concep- 
tions of the Deity, and to impreſs it with the 
livelieſt ſentiments of veneration, piety, devo- 
tion, and gratitude. And ſurely effects of a 
fimilar nature, and little inferior in degree, may 
be expected from the preſent aweful ſolem- 
nity. For though the two occaſions are, it 
muſt be owned, in ſome reſpects diffimilar ; 
though we are not now met to dedicate a 
TEMPLE to God; yet we are met, I truſt, for 
a ſtill nobler dedication, for the dedication of a 
WHOLE PEOPLE, with their SOVEREIGN at 
9 Kings _— 
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their head, to their Almighty Protector, their 
common Beneſactor and Deliverer; for. the 
dedication of ourſelves, our ſouls and bodies, 
throughout the whole courſe of our future lives, 
to his worſhip, his ſervice, his laws, and his 
religion. Nothing leſs than this can be any 
adequate return to our heavenly Father, for 
raiſing up our beloved Sovereign from the bed 
of ſickneſs, and preſerving to us, in his perſon, 
every thing that is dear and-valuable to us, as 
Men, as Britons, and as Chriſtians. For how 
is it poſſible, on ſuch an occaſion as the pre- 
ſent, not to remember, or not to acknowledge, 
the many other invaluable bleſſings we poſſeſs, 
as well as that which compleats and confirms 
them all, that which we this day commemo- 
rate? Are we not as a people bleſt beyond 
example, and almoſt beyond belief? Do we 
not enjoy the pureſt mode of worſhip, the beſt 
conſtituted form of government, the moſt equal 
Jaws, the moſt able and moſt upright admini- 
ſtration of juſtice ? Are we not perfectly ſe- 
cure in our perſons, our properties, our civil 
and religious liberties? Are not our manu- 
factures flouriſhing, our population encreaſing, 
our . burdens, gradually leſſening, our 
| agriculture 
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agriculture highly improved, our commerce 
boundleſs? Are not the marks of peace, of 
comfort, of chearfulneſs, of affluence, viſible on 
every fide ; and are not our credit, and repu- 
tation abroad, commenſurate to our proſpe- 
rity and happineſs at home ? 

If this be a true picture of our Rudi, 
how can we ever expreſs, as we ought, our 
thankfulneſs to the gracious Author of all theſe 
mercies ? It is not the obſervance, it is not the 
devotion, however ardent, ofa ſingle day, that 
can be a ſufficient evidence of our gratitude. 
The only ſure and certain proof of our ſince- 
rity, is the reformation of our hearts, and the 
future holineſs of our lives. This is a lan- 
guage which cannot be miſtaken; a language, 
which ſpeaks to the ſenſes of mankind, and is 
ſure of being heard and accepted at the 
Throne of Grace. In the exterior acts of 
worſhip; our hearts may not always accom- 
pany our lips. We may be lukewarm, inat- | 
tentive; or infincere. But he, who from a 
principle of gratitude to Heaven, renolnces 
thoſe favourite fins, which moſt eaſily beſet. 
him, and devotes himſelf to the ſervice 0 is 
Maker, ean never be e of pretended” 

| ſanctity 
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ſanctity or hypocritical devotion. Here, then, 
at this ſolemn hour, and in this ſacred place, 
when we are offering up our thankſgivings to 
God, let us, at the ſame time, ſacrifice, at the 
foot of his altar, our vices, our follies, our paſ- 
ſionate fondneſs for diverſions, our exceſſive 
attachments to any purſuits that tend to draw 
off our affections from Heaven and heavenly 
things: and more eſpecially our frequent, our 
growing profanations of that ſacred day which 
our Maker claims As HIS owN ; which is the 
great ſecurity and bulwark of our Religion; 
the great barrier againſt the inroad of ſecu- 
_ hrity and diſſipation; which ought never to 
be debaſed by unbecoming levities, by worldly 
occupations, by dangerous amuſements, by any 
thing, in ſhort, that tends to deſecrate the 
Chriſtian Sabbath, to obliterate that mack of 
diſcrimination, which divine authority, and 
primitive uſage, have ſtamped upon it, and to 
ſink it into the common maſs of unhallowed 
days. It is a feſtival, we own, it is a moſt 
joyful feſtival; but it is a religious one too; 
and it ſhould be obſerved, not with intempe- 
rate gaiety, nor yet with a gloomy and auſtere 
Erie but with that rational piety, that 
decent 
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decent, modeſt, chaſtiſed, and ſober chearful- 
neſs, which ſo well becomes the character of 
the day; and which (with ſome exceptions) 
has, in fact, uſually diſtinguiſhed it in this 
kingdom. It is a diſtinction which does ho- 
nour to us as a people. It is what few other 
Chriſtian countries can boaſt. It is altogether 
worthy of the firſt Proteſtant Church in Eu- 
rope; and no reaſoning, no ridicule, no falſe 
ambition to -imitate the freer manners of our 
| neighbours on the continent, ſhould ever in- 
duce us to give it up. 

But, at the ſame time, let not external ob- 
ſervances conſtitute the 2pho/e of our Religion; 
let us be Chriſtians, not in name and appear- 
ance only, but in deed and in truth; and, 
above all, let us cultivate that heavenly ſpirit 
of meeknefs, gentleneſs, forbearance, candour, 
equity and charity, which is the diſtinguiſhing 


character of the Goſpel, and which ought to 


mark diſtinctly every part of our conduct, 
both public and private. Let it inſtantly ba- 
niſh from our hearts “ all bitterneſs, and 
te wrath,” and clamour, and anger, and evil- 
* ſpeaking, with all malice ;” and let us be- 
come, what we have every reaſon upon earth 

"- 
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to become, a contented; a thankful, a united, 
a virtuous, a religious people. Let this place 
be the grave of every unchriſtian ſentiment 
and paſſion ; let this day be the wra of general 


harmony and concord. We have met here in 


Joy ; let us depart in peace. Let us, both as 
individuals and as members of the community 
(for the precept applies to us in both capacities, 
be © kind and tender-hearted one towards 
te another,” watchful over ourſelves, reſpectful 
and dutiful to all our lawful ſuperiors, e 
and obedient to God. 

If theſe be our reſolutions reſpecting our 
future conduct, we may then ſafely apply to 
ourſelves that ſublime benediction with which 
Solomon diſmifled the people, when the great 
buſineſs of the dedication was cloſed, *©* May 
« the Lord our God be with us, as he was with 
« our fathers ; let him not leave us or forſake 
„ us. That he may incline our hearts unto 
* him, to walk in all his ways, and to keep 
« his commandments, and his ſtatutes, and 
his judgments, which he commanded our 


« fathers. And let theſe my words, where- 


with I have made ſupplication before the 
„Lord, be nigh unto the Lord our God, day 
and 


.. 
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« and night, that he may maintain the cauſe, 
« of his ſervant, and the cauſe of his people, 
« af all times, as the matter ſhall require, 
« That all the people of the earth may know 
« that the Lord is God, and that there is 
« none elſe. Let your heart therefore be 
perfect with the Lord our God, to walk in 
his ſtatutes, and to keep his mme 

« as at this day “. 


221 King viii. 57. 
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LUKE x. 41, 42. 


JESUS' ANSWERED AND SAID UN TO HER, 
MARTHA, MARTHA, THOU ART cARR- 
FUL Axpo TROUBLED. ABOUT MANY 
THINGS, BUT ONE THING IS NEEDFUL ; 
AND MARY HATH CHOSEN THAT GOOD 
PART WHICH SHALL NOT BE TAKEN 
AWAY FROM HER. 


E are now once more arrived at the 
commencement of that ſeaſon*, which 
the Church of England has ſet apart for the 
purpoſe of enquiring into the ſtate of our 
account with God, of reviewing our paſt and 
preſent way of thinking and acting with a 
critical and ſearching eye; of looking well if 
there be any way of wickedneſs in us, of turn- 
- * Lent, 


ing 


—— — 
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ing from it if there be, of confeſſing and la- 
menting our diſobedience and ingratitude to 


our heavenly Father, of imploring his pardon, 
of entreating the aſſiſtance of his holy ſpirit, 


and under his guidance forming the moſt ſe- 
rious reſolutions to correct and amend, with- 
out delay, whatever we find amiſs in our tem- 
per, principles, and conduct. This is the true 
ſpirit and meaning of the religious ſolemnity 
of this day *, and the holy ſeaſon which fol- 
lows it; this is the ſubſtance and the efſence 
of what is called in Scripture language, and in 
the epiſtle we have juſt heard, © turning to 


* the Lord with weeping, faſting, and mourn- 


* ing.” And what is there in all this, but 
that ſort of ſolicitude concerning our ſpiritual 
condition, and our future proſpects, which 
every man of common ſenſe, if he thinks them 
worth his notice, muſt ſee to be not only 
highly reaſonable, but indiſpenſably neceſſary? 
Is there a man who has any important end 
in view for the advancement of his fame, his 
fortune, his rank or conſequence in life, who 


does not frequently think and reflect upon it, 


who does not give up a large ſhare of his 
* Aſh Wedneſday. 
time 


time and attention to it, ho does not often 
ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet to conſider whe- 
2 he is in the right road to it, whether he 
is taking the moſt efficacidus meañs to accom- 
pliſh his end? We all know that this, and 
much more than this, is, and muſt be done, in 
ſuch caſes. And yet, in a caſe of infinitely 
greater moment, we conceive all this care and 
attention to be perfectly needleſs. We ex- 
pect to go to Heaven without ſo much as 
giving ourſelves the trouble to enquire, at 
proper intervals, whether we poſſeſs the qua- 


enter there; whether the courſe of action we 
are purſuing will lead us to the point we pro- 
feſs to have in view. The church calls upon 
us to give up a few hours at ſtated times, for 
a few weeks, to thoſe great objects which 
we all acknowledge to be the moſt important 
that can engage the attention of a human 
being. But the world calls us another way; 

it calls us a thouſand different ways; and 
which call is it that we obey ?- Look around 
and ſee what it is that now accupies, and is 
likely to occupy, for the next ſix weeks, the 
greater part of the inhabitants of this gay and 

Vol. II. * diſſipated 
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lifications required of all who are allowed to 
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diſſipated metropolis. Is it retirement, is it 
prayer, is ĩt ſelf- examination, is it repentance, 


is it proſtration and humiliation of their ſouls 
before God? It is almoſt prepoſterous to aſk 


the queſtion. Some, it is true, there are, and, 
I truſt, not a few, that have not yet bowed the 
knee to Baal; who have not yet fallen down 
before thoſe idols of fin, of pleaſure, of intereſt, 
of ambition, which: the world has ſet up to 
worſhip; who love God with all their heart, 
and ſoul, and mind, and ſtrength ; who dedi- 
cate not only this day and this ſeaſon, but a 
large proportion of every day te his ſervice, 
and pay an uniform and conſtant obedience to 
his commands. But great numbers, it cannot 
be denied, (would to God it could) purſue a 
very different courſe, and think it meanneſs to 
adore the God that made them. Far from 
rending either their hearts or their garments 
on ſuch occaſions as the preſent, they treat, 
with ſovereign contempt, every ordinance of 
the church to which they belong; and this, 
above all others, they affect not only to deſpiſe, 


but to deteſt. They cannot bear, it ſeems, 


they ſhudder at the very thought, they cannot 
bear to draw down N ſuch as the 
* | ſervice 
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ſervice of this day contains, on themſelves and 
their neighbours, and to pronounce their own 
condemnation with their own mouths. Ab- 
ſurd"and thoughtleſs men! Do they, then, 
imagine; that if theſe imprecations are not 


ſanctioned by their own lips, they will be of 


no avail ? From whom do they originally pro- 
ceed ? From God himſelf, They are the 
terrors, not of man, but of the Lord. And do 
the threatnings of God want the confirmation 
of man, before they can take effect? Will not 
the unmerciful, the drunkard, the extortioner, 
the fornicator, the adulterer, the murderer; 
the curſer of his father and his mother, will 
not theſe, and all the reſt of the black cata« 
togue of ſinners enumerated this day, receive 
their due puniſhment hereafter, if you are only 
ſo tender<hearted, and ſo indulgent, as not to 
pronounce their ſentence here? Alas! that 
ſentence is already pronounced by their Al- 
mighty Judge: It is recorded in the books of 
Heaven; and though every tongue on earth 
were filent, nay, though every tongue ſhould 
join in gloſſing over, and even juſtifying all or 
any of theſe crimes, that ſentence will aſſured- 
ly be pronounced on all impenitent offenders. 

| Z 2 Deceive 
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Deceive not, then, yourſelves with any ſuch 
vain imagination, as if any thing you could ſay, 

or forbear to ſay, would alter one iota in the 

judicial decrees of the Almighty Sovereign of 
the univerſe. There is, indeed, one thing 
that can change them. But that depends 
not on you, but on the ſinner himſelf. It de- 
pends not on what he ſays, but on what he 
does. When the wicked man turneth away 
4 from his wickedneſs that he hath commit- 
ted, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he ſhall fave his ſoul alive *.“ This 
is the only way of averting thoſe dreadful 
maledictions you have this day heard de- 
nounced; and it is to bring men to this way, 
to ſtamp upon their ſouls a ſtrong conviction 
of the danger of fin, and the neceſſity of a 
. ſpeedy repentance, that our church has thought 
fit to make uſe of ſuch ſtrong and impreſſive 
terms, It does not, it muſt be owned, pro- | 
phecy ſmooth things. It does not, in a mor- 
tal. diſcaſe, deceive and flatter the patient with 
ſoft and ſoothing palliatives. It tells him 
- what, in his condition, it is. highly fitting he 
ſhould . the plain truth in ene words. 
| * Exck. xvill, 27, 
It 
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It ſele&s, out of Scripture itſelf,” the moſt 
awakening admonitions which that ſacred 
book contains. It makes uſe of that inſpired 
language which is quick and powerful, and 
ſharper than a two-edged' fword, which probes 
our wounds to the bottom, and reaches the 


moſt ſectet maladies of the heart. In fact, 


almoſt the whole of the ſervice of this day, 
which has been ſo often, and ſo unjuſtly cen- 


| ſured, is expreſſed in the very words of Serip- 


ture; and whoever thinks fit either tocondemn 
or to ridicule it,-is not A ny ROE | 
liturgy, but the word of Gd. | 
But.I am, perhaps, taking up too waits of 
your time in combating this pretended ob- 
jection to the forms of the day. The real 
objection, I apprehend, does not lie here. It 


lies much deeper. When ſo much pains are 


taken to find fault with words and phraſes 
taken from holy writ, it creates a ſtrong ſuſ- 
picion, that all is not as it ſhould be in ano- 


ther place. Let us confeſs the truth. The 


fault is not in pur Common Prayer- books, but 

in our hearts. My brethren, if our hearts 

* condemn us not, then haye we confidence 
2 3 hs. towards 


—— 
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towards God*;” then ſhall we have con- 
fidence to look his terrors ſteadily in the face, 
and to join, without fear, in the ſtrongeſt de- 
nunciations againſt ſin that the church can 
preſcribe to us. But if our hearts condemn 
us, if they reproach us with habitually in- 
dulging irregular deſires of wealth, of pleaſure, 
: or of power, with neglecting or inſulting our 
| Maker, and trampling under foot his moſt 
facred laws, no wonder that our lips tremble, 
and our ſouls fink within us, while we repeat 
his awful | judgments againſt ſuch offences. 
The true way, then, to remove all obſtacles 
to a proper intereourſe between God and us 
a this time, and at all times, is to pluck up 
from our hearts thoſe evil habits, and criminal 
paſſions, that bar up our acceſs to the throne 
of grace. The chief impediments to this in- 
tercourſe are vice, pleaſure, and buſineſs. The 
two firſt of theſe I have conſidered in ſome 
former diſcourſes from this place +, The 
laſt will be the ſubje& of what I have now to 
offer to your conſideration. 


: | 3 e 5 
+ See the Sermon on the Love of Peaure in th firſt volume, 
a in this. 

With 
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With this view I have choſen the hiſtory of 
| the two ſiſters Martha and Mary; a hiſtory 
with which you are all ſo perfectlywell 1 
ed, that it is needleſs to recite the particulars of 
it. Martha, we know, was ſo ove helmed 
with family cares and embarraſſme 
moderately anxious to provide an ente 
worthy of her illuſtrious gueſt, ſo cumbered, as 
our verſion very energetically expreſſes it, 
with much ſerving, that, like many others en- 
gaged in the buſtle of active life, ſhe con- 
ceived the buſineſs ſhe was employed in to be 
the moſt important of all human concerns. 
She fancied that every thing elſe ought to give 
way to it, and that her ſiſter Mary was moſt 
miſerably waſting her time by ſitting at the 
feet of jeſus, and liſtening to his heavenly con- 
verſation. How aſtoniſhed, then, and mor- 
tified muſt ſhe be, when, on calling out for 
her ſiſter to help her, ſhe received from our 
Lord that well-known reproof, mingled, how- 
ever, with the moſt affectionate and falutary 
advice to her, and to all thoſe that happen to 
entertain ſimilar ſentiments, and to be in fimi- 
lar circumſtances, . with herſelf, * Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 

Z 4 many 
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« many things, but one thing is needful ; and 
% Mary hath choſen that good part, which 
« ſhall not be taken away from her.” 

The one thing needful, then, we ſee, is an 
earneſt defire of ſpiritual inſtruction and ſpi- 
ritual improvement, or, in other words, a ſe- 
rious and conſtant regard to our everlaſting 
welfare. | | 

But how few are there, in comparifon, who 
uniformly a& on theſe principles; and what 
multitudes, on the contrary, are there who 
are ſo completely entangled in the various oc- 
cupations of a buſy and a tumultuous life, 
that they are, like Martha, much more diſ- 
poſed to cry out for. help in their worldly em- 
ployments, than to take away any part of their 
attention from them to beſtow on the concerns 
of another life. 

That the purſuits theſe people are OP 
in may be both important and neceſſary, I 
mean not to controvert or deny; but the 
queſtion, then, is, which is g important and 
moſt neceſſary, the bulineſs of this life, or the 
buſineſs of the next. - If our temporal and 
ſpiritual intereſts happen to interfere, we are 
not, I think, any where commanded to give 


the 
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the preference to our worldly concerns. It 
may be ſaid, perhaps, that it would be very 
ridiculous to fit ſtill, and leave our temporal 
affairs to Providence, expecting that God 
ſhould feed and clothe us, as he feeds the 
fowls of the air, and clothes the lilies of the 
field. But it would, I am ſure, be more ridi- 
culous, and much more dangerous, to leave our 
ſpiritual welfare to God, that we might, in the 
mean while, carry on our worldly bufineſs 
without interruption. We have abundantly 
more reaſon to hope, that life may be ſup- 
ported without inceſſant toil and drudgery, 
than that we ſhould arrive at Heaven without 
ſetting one foot forwards ourſelves in the way 
that leads to it. We are told by Chriſt him- 
ſelf, that if we ſeek firſt the kingdom of God, 
and his righteouſneſs, all thoſe things (that are 
really neceſſary) ſhall be added unto us.* But 
we are no where told, that if we ſeek firſt the 
things of this world, the kingdom of God, and 
all its immortal glories, ſhall be thrown into 
our hands, without any efforts on our part to 
obtain them. Eternal life, and endleſs felicity, 
are not things of ſuch very {mall e e 


"> * Matth, vi 33. 
as 
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as to be given us gratuitouſly over and above 
what we can acquire in this world, by beſtow- 
ing our whole attention upon it. 
Let it be remembered, too, when we arc 
comparing this life and the next, that in pur- 
ſuit of our preſent intereſts, be our induſtry 
ever ſo great, we may chance to fail of ſuc- 
ceſs. The moſt indefatigable worldling that 
ever lived, may, after all his drudgery, be diſ- 
appointed of his aim ; may, by a thouſand ac- 
_ Cidents not in his power to foreſee, or prevent, 
be deprived of the fruits of his labours, or 
rendered incapable of enjoying them. And 
when he has loſt this world, he has loſt every 
thing. He has no ſhare or inheritance in 
the next. He has taken no pains concerning 
£ it, and can therefore expect nothing from it. 
He can draw from it no ſupport or conſola- 
tion under the loſs he has ſuſtained. Whereas 
the truly devout and religious man has nò rea- 
ſon to be in any pain about his temporal af- 
fairs. If they ſucceed, it is very well]; it is ſo 
much clear gains : he has only given them a 
ſecond place in his thoughts; he has loſt no- 
thing for the ſake of them; his condition, in 
this life, is ſo much the better; his proſpects 
hereafter 
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hereafter not at all the worſe. If his views here 
are fruſtrated, he has ſomething to comfort 
him; he has ſecured a happineſs in reverſion, 
which cannot be taken away from him; he is 
not afraid of any evil tidings, for his heart 
ſtandeth faſt and believeth in the Lord. Nay, 
even ſuppoſing the very worſt that can hap» 
pen; ſuppoſing he ſhould, by his attention to 
Religion, be reduced' to the moſt deplorable 
condition that can befal mortality, fo as that 
the body ſhould periſh, whilſt he is conſulting 
the health of his ſoul ; the only conſequence 
of this laſt and moſt grievous calamity would 
be, to put him in immediate poſſeſſion of that 
treaſure, which he had been ſo induſtriouſly 
laying up-in Heaven. But if the man of bu- 
lineſs, on the contrary, whilſt he is heaping 
together the good things of this world, ſhoald 
receive his final ſummons to another, it then 
behoves him to- conſider not only © whoſe = 
** thoſe things ſhall be which he has provid- | 
* ed,” but what the lot of his ſoul ſhall be 
for which nothing is provided. It is a ſe- 
rious, it is an alarming conſideration, to be 
ſummoned unexpectedly to anſwer for his 
conduct, without having once examined it; to 

| | enter 
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enter upon a ſtate of eternity, without the leaſt 
preparation made for it. Vet ſuch'is but too 


often the caſe of that infatuated man, who (as 
it is expreſſed in the parable) layeth up trea- 


ſure for himſelf, and is not rich towards God; 
who, in the fooliſh ſecurity of his heart, ſays 


to his ſoul, Soul, thou haſt much goods laid 


«« up for many years, take thine eaſe, eat, 
drink, and be merry.” But in the very midſt 


of this his ſenſeleſs confidence, and viſionary 


plans of future Happineſs, he is ſnatched away 
with that deſerved and dreadful} taunt, (the 

prelude only of ſomething ſtill more dreadful) | 
thou fool, this night ſhall thy foul be re- 


* TI of thee *. 


If, then, either our temporal or ſpiritual i in- 
tereſts muſt be entirely neglected for the ſake 
of advancing the other, there can be no doubt 


which ought to give place, But the truth is, 


they are both perfectly conſiſtent, and may, 
with the utmoſt eaſe, be carried on very ami- 
cably together. The Scripture no where for- 
bids us to make a comfortable proviſion for 


_ ourſelves, our families, and our friends; on the 
75 contrary,” it enjoins it. What it condemns, 


» Luke xii, 20, 
18 
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is only ſuch an intemperate purſuit of worldly 
things, as. is deſtructive of all Religion, and 
not ſuch a prudent and moderate regard to 
them as the calls of nature, of juſtice, and of 
humanity, demand. Theſe calls muſt be pro- 
perly attended to, theſe duties muſt be fulfilled, 
to render us capable of any others; and all the 
Goſpel requires is, that they ſhould be made 
ſubſervient to our everlaſting happineſs. 
It is true, that ſome men muſt neceſſarily, 
Gm: their indigence in private, or their ele- 
vation in public life, be more involved in cares 
than the reſt of the world. But ſtill we may, 
in the buſieſt ſcenes, find certain breaks and 
intervals, or if we do not find, we ought to 
make them, which eagerly ſeized, and properly 
applied, will, through the merits of our Re- 
deemer, make our final a and ann 
ſure. 

Some of the moſt eſſential 5 of Rel 
gion conſume no time at all. To keep our- 
ſelves unſpotted from the world, to abſtain 
from intemperance and ſenſuality, from falſe- 
hood and detraction, to do no injury to our 
neighbour, to ſuppreſs all anger, malice, and 
revenge, does not, in any degree, interfere 
5 . with 
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Vith our uſual occupations. We may do # 


kind action juſt as cafily and expeditiouſly as 
we can do a cruel one; nay, generally, with 


_ infinitely leſs pain and trouble to ourſelves ; 


and, by a charitable donation judicwuſly be- 
ſtowed, we may make a fellow-creature happy 


in an inſtant, without the leaſt interruption to 
| buſineſs. By ſelecting the beſt and worthieſt 


men for the management of our concerns, we 


may give countenance. to virtue, and fix a 


brand upon vice. By renouncing all the ſe- 


| ret craft of the world, and all the ſiniſter, 


though not unuſual, methods of accumulating 
wealth, we may give the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
our integrity. By na- ourſelves with 
the reaſonable emoluments of our profeſſions, 
and our employments, we may make our mo- 


deration known unto all men. By refuſing ts 


take advantage of public ſcarcity and diſtreſs, 


and diſdaining to raiſe ourſelves on the rain 


. of our fellow-creatures, we may diſplay to the 


whole world a generous and diſintereſted love 
of our country. We may, in ſhort, by a 
thouſand inſtances of this kind, * make to our- 
« {elves friends of the Mammon of unrighte- 


_ * ouſneſs,” and whether we eat, or drink, or 


249 - 1 work, 
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work, or whatever we do, may do it all in ſucks 
a manner as to promote the glory of God, 
and the ſalvation of our own ſouls. 

Then, as to the poſitive duties of Religion, 
and the offices of piety and devotion, we can 
all of us ſpare one day in ſeven, at leaſt, for 
the performance of them. By this we loſe no 
ground in the race for riches and honours, be- 
cauſe moſt of our competitors loſe equally ; 
and they who ſpend it in idleneſs and de- 
bauchery loſe more. We can all of us ſnatch \ 
a little time at morning, and at evening, and 
at noon-day, for converſing with our Maker 
and ourſelves. We can all of us, in the very 
midſt of our hurry, ſend up a ſhort prayer, 
or a ſilent ejaculation to the throne of grace; 
whilſt our hands are employed, our hearts may 
de · with God; whilſt our converſation is on 
earth, our thoughts and affections may be in 
Heaven. No man, in ſhort, can poſſibly, ex- 
cept by his on fault, be ſo circumſtanced as 
to want the time that is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary for working out his ſalvation. In 
caſes of neceflity, we muſt do what we can, 
when we cannot do all we with. We are 
ſometimes obliged” to give up to buſineſs part 

on E 
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of the time allotted for the refreſhment of our 
bodies; but ſtill we take care to give them 
what is abſolutely neceſſary for their ſupport. 
In the fame manner, though we cannot al- 
ways indulge ourſelves in long and regular 
exerciſes of piety and devotion, yet "ſhould we 
never fail to feed and keep alive, at leaſt, our 
ſenſe of Religion by occaſional ſupplies. ot 
ſpiritual nouriſhment. Such tranſient refreſh- 
ments are often the ſweeteſt, becauſe we come 
to them with an appetite, and more will be 
ſometimes done in them by men of quickneſs 
and diſpatch, than in whole years languiſh- 
ed out by the monaſtic * in ſolitude and 
indolence. 

But inſtead of making uſe of every oppor- 
tunity that offers; inſtead of conforming to 
thoſe occaſional ſeaſons of retirement which 
the church has thrown in their way, men of 
| buſineſs are apt to deceive themſelves with 
| reſolutions of retreating ſome time or other 
from the world, in order to give themſelves up 
to God and Religion without interruption. 
Under this perſuaſion they poſtpone the ſettle- 
ment of their accounts with Heaven, till the 
wiſhed-for time arrives, when they ſhall have 

J 4 | nothing 
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nothing elſe to engage their thoughts. This 
is an error ſo very common, even to men of 
the beſt ſenſe and the beſt intentions, that it 
well deſerves a moment's wann bes 
fore we diſmiſs this ſubject. 

And yet, it is very ſurpriſing, that ſo many 
ſhould fall into this ſnare, when every one 
may fee, from daily experience, that theſe re- 
ſolutions are ſcarce ever effectually carried into 
execution. And, indeed, how can it be ex- 
pected? It is the very nature of worldly 
purſuits to draw us on inſenſibly from one 
thing to another, contrary. to our conviction, 
and even ſometimes — to our . 
tion. 

The ambitious man reaches what he thinks . 
the ſummit of his wiſhes ; but this ſummit, 
when gained, he finds will ſerve as a ſtep to 
ſome higher point, which makes his preſent 
ſituation ſeem little in his eyes. As he riſes 
higher, he ſees clearer and further; he con- 
demns his firſt contracted views, and enlarges 
his deſires as his proſpects open. It is the 
ſame in the accumulation of wealth, as in the 
acquiſition of power. There is always a cer- 
tain ſum we wiſh to compaſs, a certain deſign 
Vor. II. . TOR... 
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we wiſh to accompliſh. That deſign is ac- 
compliſhed, but our wiſhes are not compleated. 
By thus having our eyes conſtantly fixed on 
ſome diſtant object, they are perpetually taken 
off from ourſelves, and we never want a reaſon 
for neglecting our duty, till it becomes too | 
| hte to think of it. 
Let me not, however, be underſtood as 
meaning by this to diſcourage in men of the 
world a real defire of breaking away from the 
incumbrance of buſineſs, and dedicating them- 
ſelves in earneſt to the ſervice of God and the 
duties of Religion. I mean only to caution 
them againſt deluſive and abortive projects 
of this nature ; againſt truſting all their hopes 
of future acceptance to diſtant and viſionary 
plans of retirement, and, in the mean time, 
living without God in the world. This is a 
riſque to which no wife man ought to expoſe 
his moſt important intereſts. But if you 
fincerely wiſh to diſengage yourſelf, at a con- 
venient opportunity, from the cares and toils 
of a laborious occupation, think a little of the 
ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life; and the dan- 
ger of long procraſtination. Let the period 
of your retreat be fixed in due time, and reſo- 


2 | lutel⸗ 
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lutely obſerved ; and let it not be delayed from 
day to day till your health, and fpirits, and. 
vigour of mind and body, are gone; and all 
taſte and reliſh for ſerious reflections, and 
heavenly meditations; are utterly extinguiſh- 
ed in your breaſt. To prevent this, you 
muſt give up the world, before the world 
gives up you; you muſt be deciſive and im- 
| moveable in the plan you have formed, and 
the time you have marked out for its execu- 
tion; and, in the mean while, in the very 
midſt of your buſineſs, you muſt preſerve ſome 
intercourſe with your Maker, * ſonie com- 
© munion with your own heart.” You muſt 
ſeize with eagerneſs, and employ with alacrity, 
the few moments you have to ſpare from bu- 
ſineſs, in cultivating devout ſentiments and 
virtuous habits, and ſowing ſilently and im- 
perceptibly, in your ſoul, the ſeeds of eternal 
life. You will then be prepared for the true 
enjoyment of a religious retreat; you will 
feel nothing of that vacancy and languor, that 
diſappointment and regret, which retirement 
frequently produces in minds long debaſed 'by 
low cares and ſordid purſuits, and which have 


e- ae, the thing itſelf into diſgrace and 
A a 2 contempt. 
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contempt. | Vou will, on the contrary, find 
full employment in cultivating and bringing 
to maturity the good ſeed that has already 


\ 


| begun to ſpring up in your heart, and will be 


continually acquiring greater ſtrength of mind, 
greater firmneſs of principle, greater unifor- 


mity of practice. Having already made your- 


ſelf acquainted with God, you will feel your- 
felf no ſtranger in his preſence, but will, with 
humble confidence, commit yourſelf, and all 
your concerns, to his gracious guidance and 
protection. You will have leiſure to improve 
your intercourſe with him by frequent prayer, 
and to contemplate his power, his wiſdom, his 
goodneſs, in his aſtoniſhing works of creation 
and redemption, in his providential care of the 
univerſe ; in his daily mercies to yourſelf in 
| particular, 

By meditations ſuch as theſe, you will find 
an ardent love of God kindling in your ſoul. 
Vour mind will gradually detach itſelf from 
the preſent ſcene, and raiſe itſelf to Heaven 
and heavenly things. Your paſſions will be- 
come every day more tranquil. and. compoſed ; 
your affeftions more ſpiritual and refined; 
your 2 more elevated; your proſpects 

| more 
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more noble and exhilarating: and the peace, 
the comfort, the delight, you will experience 
in a retirement ſuch as this, can only be ex- 
ceeded by thoſe pure, celeſtial joys hereafter, 
to which they will be a prelude and an intro- 
duction. 8 * a 
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PROVERBS iii. 27. 


WITHHOLD NOT GOOD FROM THEM TO 
WHOM IT Is DUE, WHEN IT 1S IN THE 
POWER OF THINE HAND To DO IT. | 


HEN we reflect on that general turn 
to acts of charity and humanity which 
is ſo obſervable in this country, it may per- 
haps appear perfectly needleſs to recommend 
to our hearers the injunction contained in the 
text. If they are ſo well diſpoſed, as it ſhould 
ſeem they are, to do good, to what purpoſe 
are they exhorted not to withhold it from them 
to whom it is due ? And, indeed, if there was 
no other way of doing good but that of re- 
lieving the indigent, there would not often, 
it muſt be owned, be much occaſion to urge 
the practice of this duty. But we muſt not 

: Aa 4 flatter 
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flatter ourſelves, that when we have diſtributed 
to the neceſſitous all the wealth we can ſpare, 
we have done every thing that the love of our 
neighbour requires at our bands. At the beſt, 
we have only performed one part, and that a 
ſmall part, of the great, the ROYAL LAW X, (as 
it is called) of CHRISTIAN CHARITY, Which 
involves a great variety of molt important and 
uſeful acts of kindneſs to our fellow-creatures. 
Several of theſe, though extremely caſy and ob- 
vious, are, for. that very rea ſon, perhaps, apt to 


be overlooked. Some of them, therefore, I 


ſhall beg leave, at preſent,to ſuggeſt to your 


: thoughts, from . whence, the two following 


goad conſequences, among others, may ariſe. 


Ihe great and the wealthy will ſee, that. to be. 


truly benevolent, ſomething more is neceſſary 
than, liberality to the poor. And they who 
are in a humbler ſtation of life, and who on 
that account are apt to lament their inability 


to dy good, will find that there are many xpads 
to beneficence ſtill open, to them ; and that 


ſcarce any one, however low or indigent, can 


want opportunities | of doing good, if he will 
dut Neon make uſe of them. 84 4 
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I. Firſt, then, there is a negative kind of 
benevolence, which it is moſt certainly in every 
man's power to exerciſe if he pleaſes; and that 
is, ABSTINENCE PROM MISCHIEF, As the 
firſt tep towards wiſdom is to avoid error, and 
towards happingſs to feel no pain, ſo the firſt 
advance towards benevolence is to do no 
harm. It may ſcem, perhaps, a great impro- 
priety of expreſſion to dignify this with the 
name of benevolence. But if benevolence 
conſiſts, as it certainly does, in contributing ta 
the comfort and happineſs of our fellow-crea- 
tures, there is not any one act of humanity, that 
will operate ſo effectually and extenſively ta 
this end, as refraining from every thing that 
can offend, diſtreſs, or injure others. By far 
the. greateſt part of the miſery we ſee-in the 
world, ariſes not ſo much from omitting acts of 
kindileſs, as from committing acts of unkind- 
neſs and cruelty; and werę all theſe to ceaſe 
at once, the effect on the general happineſs of 
mankind would be ſomewhat ſimilar to that 
inexpreſſible comfort we experience in our- 
ſelves on the removal of ſome violent pain. 
Think only what infinite miſchief ariſes from 
peeviſhneſs, ill- nature, and pride; from de- 
279 | traction, 
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traction, falſehood, deceit, and treachery; from 
fraud and oppreſſion ; from envy, hatred, 
anger, luſt, ambition, revenge, and the whole 
infernal family of malevolent paſſions. An- 
nihilate all the evils that ariſe from theſe 
ſources, and this world would be a paradiſe. 
Every other kind of charity would be almoſt 
unneceſſary. For it is the chief buſineſs of 
human compaſſion, to heal thoſe wounds 
which human malignity is conſtantly in- 
flicting. How much, then, is it to be la- 
mented, that this moſt important branch of 
charity is not more attended to, than-it ſeems 
to be! There is no one character in the 
world, which men are in general ſo ambi- 
tious of having aſcribed to them, as that of 
good-nature and benevolence. With ſome 
| (eſpecially thoſe that reje&t Chriſtianity, but 
profeſs themſelves friends to virtue) this is 
deemed not merely the firſt of human duties, 
but the only one worth their notice; the one 
thing needful, the ſum and ſubſtance of all 
morality and religion. One ſhould naturally 
ſuppoſe, therefore, that this virtue at leaſt, 
this favourite and faſhionable virtue, would be 
Pn well underſtood and practiſed, and 
every 
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every the minuteſt branch of it moſt aſſidu- 
ouſly caltivated and improved. But how far 
this is from being the caſe, is but too appa- 
rent. The common pretence to it is-ſeldony 
any thing more than a little conſtitutional 
eaſineſs of temper, a ſociability of diſpoſition, 
and a thoughtleſs, indiſcriminate, perhaps even 
pernicious liberality. On theſe grounds do 
great numbers fancy themſelves the kindeſt, 
the gentleſt, the moſt benevolent of human 
beings. And yet, at the ſame time, theſe 
men of benevolence will not ſcruple, perhaps, 
where their own intereſt is concerned, to op- 
preſs and haraſs their inferiors without the 
leaſt feelings of compaſſion or remorſe, to in- 
vade their cleareſt rights, diſregard their moſt 
equitable claims, diſtreſs them with expenſive 
and tedious litigations, and cruſh them with 
the weight of their wealth and power. If 


envy. or ambition, if prejudice or party, if 


ſpleen or | reſentment, inflame their minds, 
they will ſay ſometimes the bittereſt and the 
cruelleſt things of thoſe whom they happen to 
diſlike, will calumniate the faireft and moſt un- 
blemiſhed characters, will miſrepreſent the beſt 
intentioned actions and deſigns, and give way 

I to 
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to ſuch a vehemence of temper and conduct 
as is utterly inconſiſtent with all true bene 
volence. If ſofter paſſions take poſſeſſion of 
them, | theſe they will often indulge to the 
very utmoſt, let what will be the conſequence, 
let who will be the ſufferer. ' The dignity of 
yirtuous innocence, the peace and comfort of 
families, the ties of friendſhip, the laws of hoſ- 
pitality, the ſanctity of plighted vows, the 

happineſs of thoſe whom they are bound by 
the moſt ſolemn engagements to cheriſh and to 
protect, all theſe, and a thoufand other no leſs 
ſacred obligations, are trifles to them, are 
bruſhed away like the morning dew, when they 
ſtand in the way of their defires; and multi- 
' tudes muſt be made wretched for ever, that 


they may be triumphant for one moment. And 


yet, if the lighteſt injury or inſult be offered 
to themſelves, they take fire in an inſtant; 
they purſue the offender with inextinguith- 
able fury and rancour, and, whilſt" they are 
violating every hour the maxims of true ho- 
nour, will ſacrifice to notions of falſe ho- 
nour the life of the deareſt friend they have 
in the world. Let not theſe, let not any ſuch 
as theſe, ever pretend to talk of humanity or 
"of | bene volence. 
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benevolence. They are ignorant of its, firſt 
principles, and have the very rudiments. of 


true Chriſtian charity yet to learn. Though 
to ſome perſons, and on ſome occaſions, they 


may perhaps be . generous: and kind; yet if 


they are diſſolute, oppreſſive, implacable, vin- 
dictive, the miſery they occaſion by theſe vices 
will infinitely outweigh all the good they do 


in other inſtances, and juſtly denominate them 
hard-hearted and inhuman,  - | a 

II. The very firſt duty, then, of the have. 
valent man, is to do harm to no one. Then 
let him go on to do good to as many as he 


can. And he may do good to more perſons, 


and in more caſes, than he is perhaps awarę 
of. What numberleſs opportunities, ſor in int 
ſtance, are there of making others happy i i 
the daily commerce of life (eſpecially in its 
neareſt and tendereſt connections) by an eaſy, 
affable, condeſcending, gentle, encouraging be- 
haviour, and converſation. We may ſay and 
do the moſt trivial things, in ſuch a manner as 
to give almoſt as much pleaſare to thoſe with 
whom we conſtantly live and converſe, as we 
could do by the moſt ſubſtantial acts of kind- 


neſs, And let not this be thought unworthy 
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the attention of a Chriſtian aſſembly. Serip- 
ture itſelf commands us 20 be courteous*, and 
the manners of our bleſſed Lord were not only 
mild and gentle, but graceful, and captivating. 
This was the natural reſult of his unbounded 
benevolence, which is indeed the beſt, the 
only ſure and ſolid foundation of true ux BA- 
NITY. Without real, undiſſembled good- will 
to others, either from principle or conſtitution, 
there can be no ſuch thing as a conſtant de- 
ſire to pleaſe; and without ſuch a deſire al- 
ways preſent to our minds, it is impoſſible we 
ſhould pleaſe. Whoever, therefore, wiſhes to 
render himſelf univerſally beloved and admir- 
ed, muſt not merely /eem benevolent ; he muſt 
be really ſo. When once he is, every thing 
elſe will generally follow of courſe, without 
difficulty, without effort, without the leaſt 
occaſion for art, diſguiſe, or management . 
When all is goodneſs within, all muſt be gra- 
cious and engaging without. When there is 
a fountain of genuine kindneſs in the foul, it 
will naturally and ſpontaneouſly diffuſe itſelf 
to every the minuteſt part of our ern 


t 
+ Such as we fe recommended in the knen of a te t 
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III. They who have had much experience 
in the world, may be of infinite uſe to thoſe 
who have had but little, by giving them wile, 
and ſeaſonable, and ſalutary advice; by recti- 
fying their crude, miſtaken notions of men and 
things; by inſtructing them in the real value 
of the bleflings and the evils both of this life 
and the next ; by pointing out to them the 
road they are to take, the objects they are to 
purſue; by guarding them againſt thoſe haſty - 
friendſhips, and ruinous connections, which 
they are but too apt to' form ; by teaching 
them, in fine, to diſtinguiſh properly between 
trivial, ſhowy, ſuperficial accompliſhments, and 
thoſe ſolid, ſabſtantial attainments, both intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious, which ought 
to engage the chief attention of a rational 
and immortal being, This world is a wide 
and turbulent ocean, full of rocks and ſhoals ; 
and there cannot be a kinder or more uſeful 
thing than to furniſh thoſe who are ready to 
launch out upon it with a proper chart and 
compaſs to direct their courſe. There are 
few perſons who have not, in ſome part of 
their lives, abundant opportunities of exer- 
ciſing their benevolence and good-nature, in 
this e. towards the thoughtleſs and inex- 
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perienced. And they muſt have little feel- 
ing, indeed, who can ſee a poor giddy wretch 
running headlong down a precipice, without 
ſtretching out a friendly hand to ſnatch him 
from deſtruction. + +42 1 
IV. But if we are afraiil of being b 
meddling and officious, and of provoking en- 
mity, where friendſhip only was meant, there is 
another method of inſtructing and benxfiting 
others, which cannot poſſibly give offence; 
and that is, A G00D EXAMPLE. A regular, 
virtuous, religious life, beſides all the good it 
does in other reſpects, is a conſtant leſſon of 


' | morality to all around us. It is a ſilent, inſi- 


nuating kind of advice, which ſteals unobſerved 
into the mind ; and its operations, though im- 
- perceptible, are commonly moſt effectual. 
Living under the influence of a bright ex- 
ample is to the ſoul, what breathing a pure 
and wholeſome air is to the body. We find 
ourſelves mended and improved and invigo- 
rated by both, without any ſenſible impreſſion 
made upon us, without perceiving how the 
happy change is brought about. When peo- 
ple offer us advice in form, it ſeems to argue a 

kind of ſuperiority which ſometimes piques 

5 19 | and 
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and offends us. We are apt to ſet ourſelves, 
dut of mere pride, to fence and fight againſt 
it, and can fearce ever be ingenuous enough 
to own ourſelves in'the wrong when any one 
preſumes to tell us that we are ſo? But We 
cannot polñibly be angry at a man for taking 
care of his on conduct, for going on in the 
right road himſelf, and leaving us to follow 
him or not, as we think fit. When virtue is 
thus made viſible in human form, its charms 
are tod powerful to be reſiſted: Inſtead of 
applying to the underſtanding, it makes its way 
directly to the heart; and when that is once 
gained over, all difficulty is at an end. Here, 
then, is a way of doing good, which is equally 

in the power of the greateſt man and the 
meaneſt. He bas nothing to do but to go 
quietly on in the path of duty, and he will _ 
followed by multitudes, on whom neither ar- 
gument, nor perſuaſion, would ever r make the 
ſlighteſt impreſſion. F 

But though every one may thus make bis 
light ſhine moſt uſefully before men, yet the 
higher this light is placed, the wider will be 
its ſphere, and the more extenſive its _ ” 

Vox. II. t They, 

| wm / 
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They, therefore, who by their birth; their 
Nation, their power, their wealth, their pro- 
feſſion, their abilities, are ſet, as it were, upon 
an eminence, and held up to the obſervatian 
of the world, are more eſpecially bound to take 
heed to their ways, ſince the good or the harm 
they may do by their conduct is inconceivable. 
It is very well known, that the lower orders of 
men almoſt conſtantiy take the caſt and colour 
of their lives from thoſe above them. The 
manners of the people, therefore, are to a great 
degree in the hands of their ſuperiors, and may 
be moulded by them into whatever form they 
pleaſe. What a noble opportunity of doing 
good does this afford to thoſe ſuperiors l An 
opportunity which, to every man of benevo- 
lence, of public ſpirit, nay, even of any honeſt 
ambition, muſt be ſuch a temptation. to right 
conduct, as one would think it ampoſſible 
for him to withſtand. What a fair and ob- 
vious path to reputation and applauſe is here 
marked out to the upper part of the world 
How eaſy is it for them to merit, and to ob- 
tain, a place amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
friends and benefactors of mankind, merely H 
living as they ought ; by being as eminemty | 


good, as they are eminently great. There are, | 
it muſt be confeſſed, numbers whs are really 
ſo and were thoſe numbers to encreaſe in the 
proportion they might and ought, we ſhould 
ſoon ſee the infinite utility of ſuck examples. 
It is an experiment that well deſerves to be 
tried in its utmoſt extent, and the reward 
would amply repay the labour. For ſurely 
"there is no gratification that wealth or power 
"can beſtow, equal to the feelings which THEY 
muſt have, who ſee multitudes of their fellow- 
cteatures growing every day better and hap- 
pier under their hands. It can be exceeded 
only by the unſpeakable joy they will expe- 
rience hereafter, whenthey perceive themſelves 
ſurrounded in the realms of light by thoſe who 
have been brought there principally by their 
means; Whoſe grateful tranſports will over- 
whelm them with delight, and for whoſe vir- 
tues they will be eee as well as for their 

OWN, | 
Vo Gander very ealy and ockapenfire me- 
thod of being ſerviceable to others is, by vin- 
dicating the characters of thoſe that have been 
unjuſtly defamed and traduced. If the injured 
_ are ſtrangers to us, it is generous and 
9 B b 2 noble 
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noble to ſtand up in their defence. If they are 
our friends, we are bound by the moſt ſacred 
ties to tepel the inſults offered to their good 
name. If they are ſet in authority over us; 
it is our duty to reſcue them from the obloquy 
which we know they do not merit. In all 
theſe reſpects we have, it muſt be owned at 
preſent, an ample field for our benevolence 
to work in: With opportunities of doing good 
in this way, we are, indeed, moſt liberally fur- 
niſhed by the licence and malevolence of the 
age. For ſurely it is doing it no injuſtice to 
ſay, that one of its moſt diſtinguiſhing features 
is an intemperance in calumny, an indiſcrimi- 
nate wantonneſs of defamation, of which no 
| other country, no other period even in this 
country, furniſhes any example. It becomes, 
then, every friend to humanity, or even to com- 
mon juſtice, to ſet himſelf with the utmoſt 


*  earneſtneſs againſt this moſt unchriſtian fury of 


detraction. He can hardly do a greater kind- 
neſs to individuals, or a more ſubſtantial ſer- 
vice to the public, than by diſcouraging and 
repreſſing to the utmoſt every groundleſs ſlan- 
der, every unmerited reproach, let who will be 
the object, whether in the higheſt employ- 
ments or the moſt private ſtations of life. 

: VI. But 
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VI. But though in theſe and many other 
inſtances that might be mentioned, we may do 
moſt eſſential ſervice to our fellow- creatures, 
yet they who have the ſtrongeſt claim on our 
benevolence are undoubtedly the afflicted and 
diſtreſſed. To theſe, when pecuniary relief i is 
all they want, it ſhould certainly be admini- 
ſtered in proportion to their neceſſities, to our 
circumſtances, and the right they have to ex- 
pect aſſiſtance from us. But it frequently 
happens, that the kindneſs they ſtand in need 
of is of a very different nature. Sometimes 
they require nothing more than a little ſup- 
port and countenance againſt ſome petty ty- 
rant, that © deviſeth miſchief continually #.” 
Sometimes they have undeſervedly loſt the af- - 
fections of their beſt friend, whom they win 
to regain. Sometimes they ſeek in vain ad- 
miſſion to thoſe who can alone effectually aſ- 
ſiſt them. Sometimes a load of grief lies 
heavy on their minds, which calls for ſome - 
compaſſionate hand to lighten or remove it, 
by conſolation, by advice, by encouragement, 
by ſympathy and condolence, by every tender 
ark erety ſoothing expreſſion that humanity 
* Proverbs vi. „ 
B b 3 can 
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can dictate. In all theſe caſes, and a mul« 


titude of others that might be mentioned, 


true benevolence will accommodate itſelf to 
the various diſtreſſes that fall in its way; 
will, with a verſatility truly admirable, “ be- 
come all things to all men, and aſſume as 
many different ſhapes as there are modes of 
miſery in the world. It will compoſe the 
differences of friends; it will arreſt the violence 
of enemies; it will bring back the ungrateful 
child to a ſenſe of his duty, the offended pa- 
rent to the feelings of affection; * it will yiſit 
« the fatherleſs and widows in their affliction; 
« jt will rejoice with them that rejoice, and 
% weep with them that weep ;” it will pro- 
_ te the helpleſs and the weak; will exert'its 
influence, will exhauſt its powers in redrefling 
their i injuries, and vindicating their rights; it 
will facilitate their acceſs to the ſeats of juſtice ; 
It will knock for them at the doors of the 
great ; it will raiſe them up friends, where 
they could never have thou ght of looking for 
them; it will be as Aaron was to Moſes, 
«a mouth to them *; it will ſpeak thoſe 
"vm wh ich Foy are unable fo e and 
| | 4 11 ir. 16. 


plead 
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plead for them with an eloquence which no- 


| thing can reſiſt. The man of charity, in ſhort, 
will not merely content himſelf with giving 
alms ; he will give what people are often more 


unwilling to give, his attention, his thoughts, 


his care, his friendſhip, his protection. Theſe 
are ſo many inſtruments of beneficence that 
God puts into our hands for the benefit of 


others. Theſe were intended to ſupply the 


place of wealth; and will, in many caſes, re- 
lieve diſtreſſes which wealth cannot reach. 
To enter into a minute detail of all the va- 


rious ways in which we may benefit mankind 


would be endleſs, and, indeed, in a great mea- 
ſure needleſs, For whoever is poſſeſſed with a 
ſincere defire to do good, will have no occa- 
ſion for a monitor to ſuggeſt to him when and 
where he ſhall exert it. He will be no leſs 
quick in diſcerning, than eager in embracing 
every opportunity of exerciſing his benevo- 
lence. I ſhall therefore content myſelf with 
mentioning, in concluſion, only one more way 
of manifeſting. our good will to mankind ; 


which is in a very high degree important and 


beneficial ; which lies as much within the 
reach of the loweſt as the higheſt ; and which 
2 - B b 4 2 yet 
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yet both high and low are, I fear, but tos 
apt to neglect; I mean, RECOMMENDING 
- OUR BRETHREN To GoD IN RAV rl. 
Let not the Philoſopher ſmile at this! It is 
not to him I ſpeak. Hz, I knew, is infinitely 
above the meanneſs of paying any homage 
to the great Creator and Governor of the 
World. He diſdains to pray even for his 
own welfare; how, then, ſhould he ever think 
of imploring bleflings upon others? Ho- 
can he be expected to love his neighbour 
better than himſelf! He laughs at the idea 
of a particular providence, which regulates 
the minuteſt movements both of the natu- 
ral and the moral world, and conſequently 
looks on prayer as the idleſt and moſt uſeleſs 
employment in which a human creature can 
be engaged. Let us leave him, then, to the 
enjoyment of that comfortable ſtate of which 
he has made choice; turned adrift (as he muſt 
ſuppoſe himſelf) into a wide world, and aban- 
doned to the caprice of chance and fortune, 
without protector, guide, or comforter ; with - 
out any Almighty Friend to apply to for him- 
ſelf, or thoſe he holds moſt dear, when expoſed 
to dangers, or We in calamities, where all 
FAY 8 „4 of human 
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— is vain. Here, I ſay, let us leave 


him; and let us devoutly thank God that we 
are not Philoſophers. Let us thank God that 


our belief of this moſt important doctrine of 


a particular providence is founded, not on the 


cobweb ſubtleties of human ſcience, but on that 


ſolid, immoveable rock, the Goſpel of Chriſt. 


The Scripture informs us, that he who firſt 


created the world, ſtill continues to preſerve it; 
that he is © about our path and about our bed, 
and ſpieth out all our ways ;” that, with- 
* out his knowledge not a ſparrow falls to the 
« ground, and that the very hairs of our head 
are all numbered . To this. gracious and 
Almighty Being we are commanded to pray, 
and that not only for ourſelves but for others 


alſo. © Pray one for another,” ſays St. James. 


Let ſupplication, prayers, interceſſions, and 
giving of thanks be made for all men þ.” 
* Seek the peace of the city where you live, 
40 and / pray unto the Lord for it ||.” What a 
pleaſing, what a ſpacious field of benevolence 
is here opened to the Chriſtian, from which 
the unbeliever a een all others, _ 
EY » Pfalm —. — 2. 6 Js Matthew x 29, 3. 7 
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the moſt of his benevolence) abſolutely ſhuts 
himfelf out. We think it a ſtrong mark of 
our regard, to recommend thoſe we love to 
ſome great and powerful friend, who is able 
to ſupport and advance them in the world. 
But what earthly ſupport or protection is to 
be compared to nis, who has all the powers of 
nature, and all the events of futurity, -at his 
command, who has the hearts of all men in 
his hand, and “ turneth them whitherſoever 
« he will *,” What a privilege, what an ho- 


| } nour, what an indulgence is it, that we are 


allowed to commit thoſe we love to his care 
and guardianſhip; and that we can do it with · 
out raiſing up a rival in his affections ! In the 
arms of his mercy there is room for all. Hc 
can embrace in them, at once, the whole 
race of mankind; and the more we intercede 
in our prayers for others, the ſurer are we of 
his kindneſs to ourſelves; To him we ſel- 
dom fail to have recourſe in our own diſ- 
treſs. There are caſes in which we fly to 
him by a kind of inſtinctiye impulſe; in which: 
without the utmoſt violence, we cannot re- 
Arain ourſelves from prayer, If then we have 
0p real geod will to our — 


* Prov, xxi, I, - 


wo 
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we ſhall implore the ſame mercies, and with 
the ſame earneſtneſs, for them that we do for 
ourſelves, If we have any loye for our coun». 
try, we ſhall not fail to give it a place in our 
devotions, and to pray moſt ardently for the 
proſperity and ſtability of our Jeruſalem. © 

In what manner our prayers can be granted, 
or by what means God can avert calamity from 
thoſe we recommend to his protection, without 
doing violence to What is called the ordinary 
courſe of nature, it is no concern of ours to en- 
quire. If God has commanded us to pray for 
others, it is our buſineſs not to philoſophize, 
but to obey. Let us give ourſelves no trouble 
about the courſe of nature. It is perfectly ſafe 
in the hands of its divine Author. There may 
be no difficulties to Omnipotence, where we 
ſee nothing but impoſſibilities. Let us leave 


f God to manage his own world, and perform 
. his promiſes, as he certainly will, in his own 


way. All we haye to do is, to make a faith- 
ful uſe of that valuable privilege of Id TER. 
ersslon, which he has gracioully allowed us 
for the benefit of our fellow-creatures. - The 
moſt indigent man may fay to his neighbour, 
28 St. Peter did to the cripple at the gate of | 
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the temple, © filver and gold have I none; 
* but ſuch as I have, give I thee “. My 
wiſhes, my interceſſions, my prayers you ſhall 
have. On earth, indeed, I can do nothing; but 
I will try to move HEAVEN in your favour. 
This puts it into the power of the meaneſt 
member of ſociety, if he is but religious and de- 
vout, to be as eſſentially uſeful, both to indivi- 
duals and to the community, as thoſe that fill the 
higheſt and moſt active ſtations of life. From 
the deepeſt ſolitude, and from the humbleſt 
cell. his prayers may reach the throne of God; 
may there touch one of thoſe celeſtial ſprings 
that ſet the world in motion ; may be among 
the reaſons that induce the Almighty to give 
a new turn to the great wheels of the univerſe, 
and to reſcue individuals, families, and empires, 
from deſtruction. Improbable, and even ridi- 
culous, as this may ſeem to the profound rea- 
ſoners of this world, the Scriptures, both of the 
Old and New Teſtament, are full of the 
powerful prevalence and aſtoniſhing effects of 
prayer; and unleſs we abſolutely renounce all 
faith in the Goſpel, and all confidence in the 
promiſes of Chriſt, we muſt admit the truth 
al bis doctrine ; we muſt * that 


ha Acts ili. 6, 
"a the 
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« the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man, either for ene or for mg” 
« availeth much . ARS * 
Let then, every ſincere Chriſtian; ned 
by the cavils of the ſophiſt, or the inſults of 
the ſcorner, ſteadily and reſolutely perſevere 
in that moſt benevolent office. of 1INTERCED= 
ING for all mankind. Let him beſeeck' the 
great Sovereign of the Univerſe to enlighten 


the ignorant, to ſtrengthen the weak, to con- 
firm the doubtful;- to convert the infidel, to 


reclaim the profligate, to ſoften the unmerci- 
ful, to reſtrain the violent and vindictive, to 


redreſs the injured and oppreſſed, to protect the 
innocent ; to reconcile the intereſts and calm 
the paſſions of contending. individuals and 
hoſtile nations; to avert from this hitherto fa- 
voured land thoſe bitter evils with which other 
countries are now ſo cruelly deſolated and 
overwhelmed; to direct the councils and 
proſper the juſt deſigns of thoſe whom Provi- 
dence has ſet over us; to unite the hearts of 
thoſe they govern, as the heart of one man, in 
ſentiments of Chriſtian charity, and conſtitu- 
tional obedience. Let him implore, in fine, 
3 James V. 16. 
(as 
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(as he naturally will) the peculiar bleſſing of 
the Almighty on thoſe he holds moſt dear; 
that, as our Liturgy very ſublimely expreſſes 
it, * through his moſt mighty protection, both 
here and ever, they may be preſerved both in 
body and ſoul ; and that he being their ruler 
and guide, they may ſo paſs through things 
temporal as finally to loſe not the . that 

are eternal.” 


THE END. 
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Fenk: Lately publiſhed, by the ſame Author. - 


x. Sermons on ſeveral Subjects, Vol. I. 5th Edition: | 
2. An Eſſay on the Transfiguration of Chriſt. — 
3. A Letter to the Clergy of London and Weſtminſter. 


4. A Charge to the Clergy of the Dioceſe of London, at 
the Primary Viſitation in 1793. 2d Edition. 


6. A Charge to the Clergy of the Dioceſe of London, at 
the Viſitation, in 1794. | 


| The Firſt ſold by Cadell, junior, and Davies; and Payne; the 
„„ OW laſt by Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church-yard. 
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A new Edition, printed on fine Paper, with many 
and Additions; and a complete Index, 8 vols. Royal Tens 
4to, with fine Impreſſions of the Plates, 81, 18s. 6d. 

* Another Edition, on ſmall Paper, 41. 10s. 

41+ Another Edition in 8 vols. 8vo, with the Plates, 2l. 168. 

The Hiſtory of England, from the Revolution to the 
Death of George II. forming a Continuation of Mr. Hume's 
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5 vols. 8vo. 11. 15s. 

The Hiſtory of Political Tranſactions and of Parties, from 
the Reſtoration of King Charles II. to the Death of _ 
William. By Thomas Somerville, D. D. to. 11. * 

The Hiſtory of Scotland, during the Reign of 
znd of King James VI. till his * to the e AST 
England ; wi a Review of the Scottiſh Hiſtory previous to 
that Period; and an Appendix, containing Original Papers, 
2 vols. 4to. By William Robertſon, D. D. 5th Edition, 11. 108. 

„Another Edition in 2 vols. 8 vo. 148. 

14 Another Edition in one volume, 7s. 6d, 

The Hiſtory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. with 
u View of the Progreſs of Society in Europe, from the 
- Subverſion of the py Empire to the Beginning of the 
16th Century. By . Robertſon, D. D. Embelliſhed with 
4 Plates, elegantly engraved : 3 vols. to. 3l. 3s. 

. Another Edition in 4 vols, 8vo. 11. 48. 

The Hiſtory of America, vols. I, and II. By V. Robertſon 
D. D. Illuſtrated with Maps, 21. 28. 

%% Another Edition in 3 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

An Hiſtorical Diſquiſition, concerning the Knowledge 
which the Ancients had of India, and the Progreſs of the 
Trade _ that Country, prior to the Diſcovery of the Paſſ- 
age to it by the Cape of Cod Hope, With an Appendix con- 
taining Obſervations on the Civil Policy--the Laws, and Ju- 
dicial Proceedings the Arts -the Sciences, auc religious 
Inſtitutions of the Indians, By William e D. 
Illuſtrated with Maps, 188. wy , 
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The Hiſtory of Greece. By William Miferd, Eſq. Vols, I. 
and II. Ao. 11. 1 _= in boards, 
„The two Volumes include the Hiſtory of Greece Bom 


the earlieſt Accounts to the End of the Peloponnefian War; 


and it is intended to continue the Hiſtory till the Reduction 


of Achaia into a Province of the Reman Empire. 


The fame Work in 4 vols. 8vo. 11. 88. 

„ The third Volume in 4to. is now in the Preſs. 

"The Hiſtory of Ancient Greece, its Colonies and Conqueſts; 
from the earlieſt Accounts till the Diviſion of the Macedo- 
nian Empire in the Eaft: including the Hiſtory of Literature, 
Philoſophy, and the Fine Arts. By John Gillies, L. L. D. F. R. S. 
with a Head of the Author, and Maps lane to the Work. 
4 vols. 3d Edit. 11. 8s, 

A View of the Reign of Frederick II. of Pruſſia, with a 


Parallel between that Prince and Philip II. of Macedon. By 


. Gillies, L. L. D. F. R. S. and S. A. 8 vo. 78. 

A Deſcription of the Plain of Trey; with a Map of that 
Re ion delineated from an actual Survey, read in French 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, by the Author, M. 
Chevalier, Fellow of 'that Society, and of the Academies of 
Metz, Ca el, and Rome. Tranſlated from the Original not 
= ubli ed, and the Verſion accompanied with Notes and 

luſtrations, by Andrew Dalzel, M. A. F. R. S. Ed. Profeſſor | 
of Greek, and principaMLibrarian | in the Univerſity of Edin- 

burgh, 4to. 145. 

2 The Hiftory of the Rei ign of Philip IT. King of Spain. By 
Robert Watſon, LL. D. Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Rhe- 
toric at the Univerſity of St. Andrew. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 
2I. 2s.---Another Edition in 3 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman: Empire. 
By Edward Gibbon, Eſq. 6 vols. which complete a Period of 
Hiſtory from. the Age of Trajan and the Antonines, to the 
taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, and the Eſtabliſhmerit 
at Rome of the Dominion of the Popes. Adorned with a Head 

; or the Author, and Maps adapted to the 3 61. 6s. in 
8. 

„ The 4th, 5th, and 6th Vols, may be had ſeparate, to 
com plete Sets. Jl. 35. in Boards. 

wo + Another Edition, complete in 12 Vols. 8vo. gl. 128. 

Iſo au Abridgme of this Work for the Uſe of young 

Perſons, 2 vols. vo. 148. 

The Hiſtory of Rome, from the Foundation of the City by 

eo the Death of Marcus * 3 vols. 8vo. 11, 15. 
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This Work, with the Abridgment of Mr. Gibbons Hiſtory, 


forms a complete Roman Hiſtory in 5 vols. 8vo. 


The Chronology and Hiſtory of the World, from the 
Creation to the Year of Chrift 1790, illuſtrated on 56 0 
per-plate Tables, with 16 Maps of Ancient and 
Geography. By the Rev. 7obn Blair, L. L. D. 3l. 19. 6. 

The Hiſtory of France from the Acceſſion of Henry 
the Death of Lows XIV. preceded by a View of the Civil, 


Military, and Political State of Europe, between the Middle 


and the Cloſe of the Sixteenth Century, By Nathaniel Wil- 
liam Wraxall. - Vols. I. II. and III. 4to. 3l. 3s. in Boards. 
An Hiſtorical View of the Engliſh Government, from the 
Settlement of the Saxons in Britain, to the Acceſſion of the 
Houſe of Stuart. By John Millar, Eſq. Profeſſor of Law 


in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, 2d Edition, 11. 1s. 


Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, from the Diſſolu- 
tion of the laſt Parliament of Charles II. until the Capture of 
the French and Spaniſh Fleets at Vigo, By Sir John Dak 
rymple, * 3d Edition, with Appendixes rao 

vols. 1. 1 
Tue Hiſtory of of England, from the earlieſt Accounts of 
Time to the of George II. adorned with Heads ele- 
gantly engraved. y Dr. Goldſmith, 4 vols. 1k 48. 

An Abridgment of the above Book, by Dr. Goldſmith, 
adorned with Cuts, for the Uſe of Schools, 38. dd. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime Miniſter of Henry 
the Great. Containing the Hiſtory of the Life and Reign 
of that Monarch, and his Adminiſtration under him. 
Tranſlated from the French. "fo | which is added, the Trial 
of Ravaillac, for the Murder of Henry the Great. A new 


Edition, in 5 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. 


% Another Edition, in 6 vols. 12mo. 18s. | 

The Lives of the moſt eminent Zngli/þ Poets; with Orb 
tical ' Obſervations on their Works. Samuel Fohnjon, 
L. L. D. 4 vols. 11. 4s. 


An Inquiry, hiſtorical and critical, into the Evidence 


ies of Dr. — and Mr. Hume, with refpect to 
that Evidence. By William Tytler, Eſq. F. R. S. Ed. ath 
Edition, with very confiderableAdditions, 2 vols. 1442. 


6. 


An Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, Ancient and Modern, from the 


Birth of Chrift to the Beginnin ginning of the preſent Century. In 
ari 


which the Riſe, Progreſs, and Variations of Church Power 
are conſidered, in their Connexion with the State of Learn 


ing and Philoſophy, and the political Hiſtory of Zurdge, du- 
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ring that Period, By the late learned John Lawrence 
Meſbeim, D. D. Tranſlated, and accompanied with Notes 


and Chronological Tables, by Archibald Maclaine, D. D. A 


new Edition, corrected and improved, 6 vols. al. 28. | 
A Summary of Geography and Hiſtory, both Ancient 
and Modern; containing an Account of the moſt illuſtrious 
Nations in Ancient and Modern Times; their Manners and 
Cuſtoms ; the local Situation of Cities, eſpecially of ſuch as 
have been diſtinguiſhed by memorable Events, With an 
Abridgment of the fabulous Hiſtory or Mythology of the 
Greeks, &c. &e. The whole chiefly defigned to connect 

* of Claſſical Learning with that of general Know- 
ledge. By Alexander Adam, L. L. D. Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Illuſtrated with a new Set of Maps, gs. 

Roman Antiquities; or an Account of the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of the Romans ; reſpecting their Government, Ma- 

|; „Laws, Religion, Games, Military and Naval Affairs, 

. &. Deſigned chiefly to illuſtrate the Latin Claſſics. 
By Alex. Adam, L. L. D. 3d Edition, 7s. Gd. 

An Hiſtorical and Claſſical Dictionary, containing the Lives 
and Characters of the moſt eminent and learned Perſons in 
every Age and Nation, from the earlieſt Period to the pre- 
fent Time. . By Jobn Noorthouck, 2 vols. 1 28. | 
Bibliotheca Claſſica ; or a Claſſical Dictionary, containing 
a full Account of all the proper Names mentioned in ancient 
— are ſubjoined, Tables of Coins, Weights, 


and Meafſyges, in Uſe among the Greeks and Romans. By 
J. Lempriere, A. M. of Pembroke College, Oxford. ad Edit. gs. 
A Philoſophical and Political Hiſtory of the Settlements 
and Lrade of the Emnrypeons in the and Weſt Indies. 
Tranſlated from the French of the Abbs Rrynal, by J. Juſla- 
mond, M. A. A new Edition, carefully reviſed, in 8 vols. 


- 879. and illuſtrated with Maps, 21. 8s, 


Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man, by the Author of the 
Elements of Criticiſm, 3d Edition, 4. vols. 11 88. 4 
An Account of the Vo es undertaken by Order of his 
ent Majeſty for making Diſcoveries in the Southern He- 
miſphere, and ſucceſſively performed by Commodore Byron, 


Captain Walks, and Captain Carteret, in the Dolphin, the 


$7allow, and the Endeavaur ; drawn up from the Journals 
which-wert kept by the ſeveral Commanders, and from the 


Papers of Joſeph nt, Eſq. and Dr. Solander. By Jobn 
Hatuleſwortiih, L. 


L. D. Illuſtrared with Cuts, and a great 


Variety of Charts and Maps (in all 52 Plates), 3 vols. 4to. 
= Price 3]. 128. 11 of ee es 1 
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An Account of a Voyage towards the South Pole and 
round the World, performed in his Majeſty's Ships the Re- 
ſolution and Adventure, in the Years 1772, 1773» 1774, and 

177 5. Written by Zames Cook, Commander of the Refolu-. 
In which is included, Captain Furneaux's Narrative of 

bis Proceedings in the Adventure, during the Separation of 
the CO 2 vols. Royal 4to, with Maps and Charts, Por- 
Perſons, and Views of Places, drawn during the 


Voyage by Mr. Hodges, and engraved by the moſt eminent 


Maſters, 21. 128. 

The Environs of Londen : being an Hiſtorical Account of 
the Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, within 12 Miles of that 
Capital; interſperſed with Biographical Anecdotes. By the 
Rev. D. Lyſons, A. M. F. R. Lane 148. 6d. in 


Proceedings of the Aſſociation for promoting the Diſco- 
very of the interior Parts of Africa. With a of the 
Country, 8vo, 6s. 

Travels in Portugal, through the Provinces of Entre Douro 
e Minho, Beira, Eftremadura, and Alem tejo, in the L ears 1789 
and 1790: conſiſting of Obſervations on the Manners, Cuſ- 
toms, Trade, Public Buildings, Arts, Antiquities, &c. of 
that Kingdom. With 24 Plates of Views, &. By Fame: 


Murphy, Architect, to. 11. 11s. 6d. 


Travels through Spain, in the Years 1775 and 1976. In 
which ſeveral Monuments of Raman and Lari Architec- 
ture are illuſtrated by accurate Drawings — on the Spot. 
By Henry Swinburn, q. 2d — 2 vols. 145. 

Travels in the Tuo Sicalies, as 6 — Henry Swinburn, Eſq. in 
the Years 327727 1778, 1779, and 1780 With a Map of 
the Two Sicilies, and 22 Plates of Views, &c. 2d Edition, 
4 vols. 11. $s, 

Travels through various Provinces of the Kin of 
Naples in 1789. By*Charles Ulyſſes, of Salis Marſchlins. 
Tranſlated Far, the German by Aufrere, Eſq. and 
illuſtrated with Plates, 8vo. 

„„ This Volume forms a proper Supplement to Me. 
Swinturs's Travels in the Tus Siciliet. 

Travels in Switzerland, in a Series of Letters to William 
Melmath, Eſq. from William Coxe, M. A. F. R. 8. F. A. S. 
Rector of Bemer tom, &c. *. vols. with a large Map of Stwitzere 
land, and other Plates, 1 | 

Travels into Poland, Ru lay Sweden, and . ben. 
ſperſed with hiſtorical {at and political Enquiries, ibs 
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luſtrated with Maps and Engravings. By William Corr, 
A. M. F. R. S. &c. 5 108. 3d Edition, Joh 178. ddl. 

A new Volume, being ge in 40. and the 5th in 8o. 
of the above Work, with a Map of Southern Norway, and 
other Plates, may be had ſeparate. 

An Account of the Ruan Diſcoveries between 4fa and 
America ; to which are added, the Conqueſt of Siberia, and 
the Hiſtory of the Tranſactions and Commerce between 
Ruſſia and China. By William Cane, A. M. F. R. 8. Illuſ- 
trated with Charts, and a View of a Chineſe Town, 3d Edit. 

ws 6d. 

; A complete Tranſlation of the Count de Buffon s Natural 
Hiſtory, from the 4th Edition, in 16 vols. to. with occa- 
fional Notes and Obſervations. By William Smellie, Mem- 
ber of the Philoſophical and Antiquarian Societies of Edin- 
burgh. IIluſtrated with 300 Copper-plates, 9 vols. 4l. 1s. 

A new Tranſlation of the Count de Buffor's Natural Hiſ- 
tory of Birds. Illuſtrated-with near 300 Engravings, and a 
Preface, Notes, and Additions by the Tranſlator, ꝙ vols. 41.1s. 
A new Syſtem of the Natural Hiſtory of 2 
| Birds, Fiſhes, and Inſects. With about x 50 Copper-plat 

e volumes 8vo, 11. 16s, 
. A Philoſophical Survey of the South of Inland, in a Se- 
ries of Letters to John Watkinſon, M. D. 78. 

A Tour through Sicily and Malta, in a Series of Letters 
to William Beckford, Eſq, from P. Brydone, F. R. S., 2 vols. 
Iluftrated with a Map. 3d Edition, 128. 

Obſervations and eflections made in the Courſe of a 
Journey through France, Laly, and W a By Heſter 
Lynch Piozzi, 2 vols. 148. 

Obſervations made in a Tour from Bengal to Perfia, in 
the Year 1786-7 ; with a ſhort Account of the Remains of 
the celebrated Palace of Perſepolis, and other intereſting 
Events. By William Francklin, Enſign on the Hon, Com- 

pany's Bengal Eſtabliſhment, lately returned from Perfia, 
2d Edition, 8vo. 78. 

A View of Society and Manners in France, Switzerland, 
and Germany, with Anecdotes relating to ſome eminent Cha- 
raters. * — Moore, M. D. 2 vols. th Edition, 128. 

A View of Society and Manners in 1taly, with Anecdotes 
relating to ſome eminent Characters. By John Moore, M. D. 
2 vols, 4th Edition, 148. 

A Tour through ſome of the Northern Parts of Burge 
particularly Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Peter/burgh, in a 


ries of Letters. | By K. Wranal, Er: 3d es nh 
G. 
A Journey to the Weſtern Illes of Scotland, By the Au- 
there the Rambler, 6s. 
A Journey from Gibraltar to Mala , with a Wie of the 
Garriſon and its Environs, &c. &c. Francis Carter, Eſq. 
2 vols, with a great Number of Plates. 2d Edition, 188.1 in 
Boards. } 
The State of the Priſons in England and Wales, with Pre- 
liminary Obſervations, and an Account of ſome Foreign Pri- 
ſons and Hoſpitals. By John Howard, F. R. 8. to. ath 
Edition, with all the Plates complete, 11. 5s. 
- An Account of the principal Lazarettos in Europe a with. 
various Papers relative to the Plague, &c. by the ſame. 
2d Edition, with all the Plates complete, II. 5s. 


$DIVINTTY. 


aiah, a new Tranſlation, with a Preliminary Diſſertation, 
and Notes Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By Ro- 
bert Lowth, D. D. F. R. 8. Londin, & Goetting., late Lord 
Biſhop of London. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8yo, 148. 

The Four Goſpels, tranſlated from the Greet : with Preli- 
minary Diſſertations and Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
By George Campbell, D. D. F. R. S. Principal of Mariſchal 
College, Aberdeen. 2 vols. 4to. 21. 108. 

Sermons on ſeveral Subjects. By the Right Rev. Beilby 
Porteus, D. D. Biſhop of Londen. Gth Edition, 2 vols. 138. 

* * The ſecond Vol. may be had ſeparate, 6s. in Boards. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies concerning 
the Chriſtian Church, and in particular concerning the Church 
of Papal Rome. By Richard Hurd, D. D. no d Biſhop 
of Worcefler, 3d Edition, 2 vols, 7s, 

Sermons preached at Lincoln - Inn Chapel, between the 
Years 1965 and 1776. By Richard Hurd, D. D. Lord 
Biſhop of Worcefler. 2d Edition, 3 vols. 18s, 

The Works a the Right Rev. . Jonathan Shipley, D. D. 
Lord Biſhop of Sz. Aſapb, 2 vols. 8 vo. with a Portrait, 128. 

+ Sermons by Hugh Blair, D. D. one of the Miniſters of 
the High -— don and Profeſſor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the Univerſity of Edinburgh. 19th Edition, 
4 vols. II. 88. 

„„The 4th Volume may be had ſeparate, 6s. in Boards. 

Sermons by William Leechman, D. D. with ſome Account” 
A e 8 
D. D. 2 vols. 148. b * 4 
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. - Diſcourſes chiefly on the Evidences of Natural and Ree 
vealed Religion, By John es, L. L. D. 75. 

Diſcourſes on various Subj By Jacob Duche, M. A. 
3d Edition, 2 vols. 14s. | 


| Sermons on the preſent State of Religion in this Country, 


and on other Subjects. By the Rev. Septimus Hodſon, M. B. 
Rector of Thrap/ton, Chaplain to the A/fy/um, and Chaplain in 


Ordinary to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 8vo. 5s, 


One hundred Sermons on practical Subjects, extracted 
chiefly from the Works of the Divines of the laſt Century. 

By Dr. Burn, 4 vols. 11. 4s. 
Sermons by the late Lawrence Sterne, M. A. 6 vols. 18s. 

| Sermons on the Chriſtian Doctrine as received by the dif- 

terent Denominations of Chriſtians, &c. &c. By R. Price, 

D. D. LL. D. F. R. S. &c. 2d Edition, 6s. 


Sermons on various Subjects, and preached on ſeveral Oce: 


caſions. By the late Rev. Thomas Francklin, D.D. 4th Edi- 
tion, 3 vols, 11. 48. a 

Sermons on the Relative Duties. By the ſame, 6s. 
Sermons to Young Men. By FF. Dodd, L L. D. Preben- 

dary of Precon, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majeſty. 

3d Edition, 78. 6d. | 

Four Diſſertations. I. On Providence. II. On Prayer. 
III. On the Reaſons for expecting that virtuous Men ſhall 
meet after Death in a State-of Happineſs. IV. On the Im- 
portance of Chriſtianity, the Nature of Hiſtorical Evidence 


and Miracles. By Richard Price, D. D. F. R. S. | 4th Edi- 


tion, 8vo. 6s. | 
Sermons to Young Women, By James Fardyce, D. D. 


2 vols. 6th Edition, 7s. 
| Addreſſes to Young Men, by the ſame. 2 vols. 8s. 


Sermons by Colin Milne, D. D. Rector of North Chapel, in 
Suſſex, and Lecturer of St. Paula, Depiford, 6s. 


- Sermons on various Subjects. By the late John Farquhar, 


A. M. Carefully corrected from the Author's MSS. by 
George Campbell, D. D. and Alexander Gerrard, D. D. 4th 


Edition, 7s. 


A Review of the principal tens in Morals. By - 
3d Edition, corrected, . 


Richard Price, D. D. F. R. 8. 


Miſcellanier, Books of Entertainment, Poetry, &c. | 

The Works of the late Right Hon. Henry St. John, Lord 
Viſcount Balingbreke ; containing all his Political and Philo- 
ſophical Werks ; a new and elegant Edition. 5 vols, 4to 
„Another Edition in 11 vols. 8vo. 21. 16s. 
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The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viſcount 
St. Alban's, and Lord High Chancellor of England. 5 vols. 
Royal Paper, ato. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of 
Nations. By Adam Smith, L. L. D. F.R.S. 3 vols. vo. 
il, 18. 6th Faicion, . 
An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Economy: 
being an Eſſay on the Science of Domeſtic Policy in Free 
Nations ; in which are particularly conſidered, Population, 
Agriculture, Trade, Induſtry, — Coin, Intereſt, C- 
culation, Banks, Exchange, Public Credit, Taxes, &c. By 
12 Stuart, Bart. 2 vols, Royal Paper, 4to. 2l. 28. in 

Eſſays and Treatiſes on ſeveral Subjefts. By David Hume, 
| i with his laſt Corrections and Additions. 2 vols. Ata. 
II. 163. 

* * Another Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 18. 

Moral and Political Dialogues, with Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance, By Richard Hurd, D.D. now Lord Biſhop 
of Worcefter, 3 vols 108. Gd. 

An Elſay on the Hiſtory of Civil Society, By Adam Fer- 
gufon, L. L. D. 4th Edition, 78. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philoſophical Society of 
* Illuſtrated with Plates. 3 vols. il. 28. 

©. 0 3d Volume may be had ſeparate, 7s. in Boards. 

\ Zeluco. Various Views of Human Nature, taken from 
Life and Manners, foreign and domeſtic, 2d Edition, 
2 vols. 145. 

Proſe on ſeveral Occaſions, 3 with ſome Pieces 
in Verſe. By G. Colman, 3 vols. 158. 

The Theory of Moral — 2 By Adam Smith, 
L L. D. F. R. S. 5th Edition. 2 vols. 145. 

The Elements of Moral Science. By James Beattie, L. L. D. 
— of Moral Philoſophy and Logic in Mariſchal Cal- 

ge, Aberdeen. 2 vols. 8vo. 158. 

ie Works of Alexander = Eſq. with his laſt Correc- 
tions, Additions, and Improvements, as they were delirered 
to the Editor a little before his Death; together with the 
Commentary and Notes of Dr. Warburton, With Cuts. 
In g large Volumes, 8vo. 21. 148. 5 

The r in 6 Volumes, 1 2mo 18s. | 

A complete and elegant Edition of the Engliſh Poets, 
2 in 75 Pocket Volumes, on a fine Writin wg IO: 


uſtrated with Heads engrayen by Bartolozzi, Caldwalh 


* 


to BOOKS printed for CaveLL and Davis, 
Hall, Sherwin, &c. Nc. with a Preface Biographical 
ny rag 1 to each Author, By Samuel Johnſon, L. L. D. 
131. 28. 6d. FORE | - 

The Works of Saame Jenynt, Eſq. including ſeveral Pieces 
never before publiſhed, - To which are prefixed, ſhort 
Sketches of the Hiſtory of the Author's Family, and alſo 
of his Life. By Charles Naſon Cole, Eſq. with a Head of 
the Author. 4 vols. 2d Edition, 11. | | 
Letters to and from the late Samuel Jobnſon, L. L. D. To 
which are added, ſome Poems never before printed. Pub- 
liſhed from the Original in her Poſſeſſion. By Heſter Lynch 
Piozzi. 2 vols. : 2 | 

The Works of Mr. Thomſon, complete, elegantly printed 
on a fine Writing Paper, with Plates; nnd a Life of ths Au- 
thor, 3 vols. 11. 4s. | 
Another Edition, 3 vols, Crown, 18s. or 2 vols. com- 

mon, 75. 
© The Seaſons, in a 'Twelves Edition. Price only 2s, 64. 

Another Edition of the Seaſons, in a ſmaller Size, printed 
on a fine Paper, with new Plates, 6s. | 

The Triumphs of Temper ; a' Poem in 6 Cantos. By 
William Hayley, Eſq. 6th Edition, 78. 6d. | 
Elegiac Sonnets, By Charlatte Smith. 5th Edition, with 
additional Sonnets, and other Poems, 78. 6d. 

The Pleaſures of Memory, with ſome other Poems. By 
S. Rogers, Eſq. 7th Edition, 75. 6d. 

The Pleaſures of Imagination. By Mark de, M, D. 
To which is prefixed, a Critical Eſſay on the By 
Mrs. Barbauld, 78. 6d. | | | 

The Art of preſerving Health, By John Armſtrong, M. D. 
With a Critical Eſſay on the Poem by J. Aikin, M. D. 78. 6d. 

The Spleen, and other Poems of Matthew Green. With 
2 Critical Eſſay by Dr. Akin. 

The Shipwreck, a Poem, in 3 Cantos, By a Sailor, 6s. 

* The ſeven laſt-mentioned Works are printed in a 
moſt beautiful and uniform Manner, and are all embelliſhed 
with very fine Plates. ok ; | | 
Eſſays on various Subjects, principally deſigned for young 
Ladies. By Hannah More, 3s. ſewed. 2d Edition. 

Adelaide and Theodore, or Letters- on Education : con- 
taining all the Principles relative to the different Plans of 
Education, tranſlated from the French of Madame la Com- 
teſſe de Genlis. 3 vols. 10s. 6d, 3d Edition. f 

The Moral Miſcellany, or a Collection of ſelect Pieces, in 


* 
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Youth, 3d Edition, 38. 


An ical Miſcellany. 3d Edition, 

The Poetical Miſcellany; conſiſting of 2 Pieces Git 
the Works of the following Poets, viz. Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Addiſon, Gay, &c. 2d Edition, 38. 

A Father's Legacy to his Daughters, by the late Dr. Gre- 


gory, of Edinbur, With a Frontiſpiece, 28. ſewed. 


A Volume of Letters from Dr. Berkenhout to his Son at 
the Univerſity, 7s. 

The Mirror; a Periodical Paper, publiſhed at Edinburgh 
in the Years 1779 and 1780, 3 vols, 8th Edition, gs. or 
2 vols. large 8vo, 145. 

The Lounger; a Periodical Paper. By the Authors of 
the Mirror. 4th Edition, 10s. 6d. or 2 vols. large 8vo. 14s. 

The Ad ane by Dr. Hawkeſworth, 4 vols, A new Edit. 
adorned with Frontiſpieces, 1 28. or 3 vols. large 8vo. 11: 18. 
The Rambler, 4 vols. with Frontiſpieces, and a Head of 
the Author, 12s. or 3 vols. large 8vo. Il. 1s. 

A complete Edition of the Works of Lawrence Sterne, M. A. 
containing his ym ny Sentimental Journey, — 
ters, &c. &c. Adorned with Plates, deſigned b 

Rooker, Edwards, &c. 10 vols. 21. * 7 

The Man of Feeling, a Novel. A new Edition, 38. 

The Man of the World, by the Author of the Man of 
Feeling 2 vols. 6s. 

_ de Roubigns, by the ſame, 2 vols. 6s. | 

ental Journey, 2 vols. A new Edition, with Fron- 
tiſpieces, 5s,—Another Edition, 38. | 

Triſtram Shandy, 6 vols. 18s. 

The Receſs; or, a Tale of other Times, By the Author 
of the Chapter of Accidents. 4th Edition, 3 vols. 

Julia, a Novel , interſperſed with ſome Poetical Pleers 
By Helen Maria Wilkams, 2 vols. 7s. © 

Letters written in Fran in the Summer of 1790, to a 
Friend in England; containing various Anecdotes relative 
to the French Revolution; and Memoirs of 1 and 
Madame du F-— By Hen Maria Williams, 38. 

Emmeline, the Orphan of the Caſtle. By — Smith, 
4 vols, 3d Edition, 145. 

Ethelinde; or, the Reeluſe of the Lake, by the ſame, 
5 vols, 2d Edition, 178. 6d, 

Celeſtina, a Novel, by the ſame, 4 vols. 14s. 2d Edition. 


The Baniſhed Man, a Novel, by the _ 4 vols. 2d Edi 
tion, 16s, 


Extracts, elegant, inſtructive, and entertaining, in Proſe; 
from the moſt approved Authors; diſpoſed under proper 
Heads, with a View to the Improvement and Ace 
of young Perſons, one vol. Royal 8vo. 108. 6d. | 
-. Extracts in Poetry, upon the ſame Plan, tos. 6d. 
: _ Epiſtles, elegant, ry ana — inſtructive, ſelected from 
the beſt Writers, ancient modern; a Companion 
to the two preceding Works, s. er 
N LAW. 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, in Four Books - 
By Sir William Black/one, Knight, one of the Juſtices of 
| his Majeſty's Court of Common Pleas. Twelfth Edition, 
with the Author's laſt Corrections, and Notes, and Addi- 
tions, by Edward Chriſtian, Eſq. Barriſter at Law, and Pro- 
feflor of the Laws of England in the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
4 large Volumes, 8vo. with 14 Portraits, elegantly en · 
graved, 11. 168. | | | 

Tracts, chiefly relating to the Antiquities of the Laws of 

England. By Judge Blackſtone, l. 18. 
\ Reports of Caſes determined in the ſeveral Courts of 
Weftmin/ter-Hall, from 1746 to 1779. Taken and com- 
piled by the Fon. Sir Wm. Blackflone, Knt. Publiſhed by his 
Executors ; with an Account of his Life, 2 vols. Folio, 31. 3s. 
A Digeſt of the Laws of England, By the Right Hon, 
Sir John Comyns, Knt. late Lord Chief Baron of his Majeſ- 
ty's Court of Exchequer. 3d Edition, conſiderably enlarged, 
and continued down to the preſent 'Time, by Stewart Kod, 
Barriſter at Law, of the Middle Temple. 6 vols. Royal 8vo, 
41. 48. 

Caſes in Crown Law, determined by the Twelve Judges; 
by the Court of King's Bench; and by Commiſſioners of 
Oyer and Terminer, and General Gaol Delivery; from the 
4th Year of George II. to the 32d Year of George III. By 
Thomas Leach, Eſq. of the Middle Temple, Barriiter at Law. 

_ 2d Edition, with Additions, 128. 1 

Caſes argued and determined in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, in the Time of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, from the 
Years 1746-7 to 1755, with Tables, Notes, and References. 

PA By Francis Vezey, Eſq. 2 vols. II. 1s. 3d Edition. 

| The Attorney's Vade Mecum, and Client's Inſtructor 
treating of Actions (ſuch as are now moſt in Uſe) ; of proſe · 
cuting and defending them; of the Pleadings and Law, with 
a Volume of Precedents, By John Morgan, of the Inner 


Temple, Barriſter at Law, 3 vols, 11. 25, 
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The Juſtice of Peace; or, complete Pariſh Officer. A new 
Lair 4 vols. 11. 12s, By Richard Burn, L. L. D. te 

. Ecclefiaſtical Law, by the fame Author, 4 vols. 11, 38. 

A new Law Dictionary, intended for general Uſe, as well 
as for Gentlemen of the Profeflion. By Richard Burn, L. L. D. 
and continued to the prefent Time by his Sen, 2 vols. 


168. 


A Digeſt of the Law of Actions at Ni Prius. By Iſaac 
Efpinaſſe, Eſq, of Gray's-Inn, Barriſter at Law. 2d Edition, 
2 vols, 11, 1s. 

The Solicitor's Guide to the Practice of the Office of 


| Pleas in his Majefty's Court of Exchequer at Weſtminſter; 


in which are introduced, Bills of Coſts in various Caſes, and 
a Variety of uſeful Precedents. With a complete Index to 
the whole. By Richard Edmunds, one of the Attornies of 


the ſaid Office, 78. 
EHT 81. 


Domeſtic Medicine; or, a Treatiſe on the Prevention and 
Cure of Diſeaſes, by Regimen and Simple Medicine. By 
Vn. Buchan, M. D. of the Royal College as Phyſicians, 
Edinburgh, A new Edition, 78. 6d. _ 

„This Treatiſe comprehends not only the Py but alſo 
the Chronic Difeaſes ; and both are treated at much greater 
Length than in any Performance of the like Nature. Ir 
likewiſe contains an Eſſay on the Nurſing and Management 
, of Children; with Rules for preſerving Health, ſuited to 
che different Situations and Occupations of Mankind. And 
Directions for the Cure of Lade the Reduction of F. rac- 
tures, Diflocations, &c. 

Medical Hiſtories and Reflections. By John Ferriar, M. D. 
Phyſician to the Manc>efter Infirmary and Lunatic Hoſpital, 
2 vols. 118. 
| Firſt Lines of the Theory and Practice of Philoſophical 
Chemiſtry. By John Berkenhout, M. D. 8vo. with Plates, 7s. 6d. 

The Seats and Cauſes of Diſeaſes, inveſtigated by Anato- 
my, in five Books; containing a great Variety of Diſſections, 
with Remarks, Tranſlated from the Latin of J hn Baptiſt 
Morgagni, Chief Profeſſor of Anatomy, and Preſident of the 
Univerſity of Padua. By Benjamin Alexander, M. D. 3 * 
4t0. 1. 168. 

A full and plain Account of the Gout; from whence vin 
be clearly ſeen the Folly, or the Baſeneſa, of all Pretenders ta: 
the Cure of it: in which every Thing material by the beſt 
Writers on that Subject is taken notice of; and ee 


34 DBOOKES printed for Canett, and Dt. 
with ſome new and important Inſtructions for its Relief 


which the Author's Experience in the Gout above thirty 
Years hath induced him to impart. By Ferdinands Warner, 
L. L. D. zd Edition, 58. | * A < 

A Treatiſe upon Gravel and upon Gout, in which their 
Sources and Connection are aſcertained ; with an Examina- 
tion of Dr. Auſtin's Theory of Stone, and other Critical Re- 
marks. A Diſſertation on the Bile, and its Concretions, and 


an Enquiry into the Operations of Solvents, By Murray 


Forbes, Member of the Surgeons Company, 6s. Ss 


An Account of the Efficacy of the Aqua Mephitica Alka- 
lina, or, Solution of fixed Alkaline Salt, ſaturated with 
fixable Air, in calculous Diſorders, and other Complaints of 
the Urinary Paſſages. By V. Falconer, M. D. F. R. 8. Phy- 
fician to the General Hoſpital at Barb. qth Edition, 38. 
An Enquiry into the Nature, Cauſes, and Method of 

Cure of Nervous Diſorders. By Alextnder Thompſon, M. D. 28. 

A new Enquiry into the Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure of 
Putrid and Inflammatory Fevers, &c. &c. By Sir Wilham 
Fordyce, M. D. 48. | | | 

. Diſcourſes on the Nature and Cure of Wounds. I. Of 
Generals, of procuring Adheſion, Wounded Arteries, Gun- ſhot 
Wounds, Wonnds with Sword, &c. the medical Treatment 
of Wounds. II. Of Particulars, of Wounds of the Breaſts, 
Wounds of the Belly, Stitching an Inteſtine, Wounds of the 
Head, Wounds of the Throat. III. Of dangerous Wounds 
of the Limbs. Of the Queſtion of Amputation. By John 
Belt, Surgeon, 1 vol. Royal 8 vo. 75. 6d. in Boards. 

.“ In this Book are contained all thoſe Accidents of Prac- 
— and lelſer nem . do not * to a Syſtem 
Sorgery, but w as they occur more frequently, are 
the more important. This Book, it is hoped, will 'be 
found 8 uſeful to Country Surgeons, and to 

. young Men entering into the Army and Navy. 

Engravings explaining the Anatomy of the » Muf- 
cles, and Joints, with copious Deſcriptions. By John. Bell, 

zurgeon, 4to, 11. 1s, in boards. r N 

A Collection of Caſes and Obſervations in Midwifery. 
By Vm. Smellie, M. D. 3 vols. with Cuts, 11. 1s. N. 

Philoſophy, Mathematics, Mechanics, &c. &“. 


Elements of the Philoſophy of the Human Mind. By 
Dugald Stewart, F. R. S. Ed. Profeſſor of Moral Philoſophy 
in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, 4to. Il. 58. : 

Aſtronomy explained upon Sir Jaac Newtor's Principles, 
and made eaſy to thoſe who have not ſtudied the Mathema- 


- 
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tics. By Fames Ferguſen, F. R. 8. hend Cop» 
plates. A new Edition, 8vo. 9s. 

An eaſy Introduction to Aſtronomy, for young Gentlemen 
and Ladle, by the fame. 3d Edition, 5s. 

An Introduction to Electricity, in 6 enen the fame, 
Muftrated with Plates, 48. 

Lectures on ſelect Subjects, in Mechanics, H 
Pneumatics, and Optics, with the Uſe of the — the 
Art of Dialling, and the Calculation of the Mean Times of 
New and Full s and Eclipſes, by the ſame, 78. dW. i 

Select Mechanical Exerciſes, ſhewing how to conſtruct 
different Clocks, Orreries, and Sun-Dials, on plain and eaſy 
Principles, &c. Kc. by the ſame. With Copper- plates, and 
a ſhort Account of the Life of the Author, 55. 

Obſervations on reverſionary Payments; on Schemes for 

granting Aa nuities to Widows, and to Perſons in old Age; 
on the Method of finding the Value of Afurances on Lives 
and Syrvivorſhip ; and on the National Debt. To which 
are added, new Tables of the Probabilities of Life; and 
Eflays on the different Rates of Human Mortality in dif- 
ferent Situations, &c. &c. By Richard Price, D. D. F. R. 8. 
A new Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 158. 

The Doctrine of Annuities and Aſſurances on Lives and 
Survivorſhips, ſtated and explained. By William Morgan, - 
Actuary to the Society for Equitable Aſſurances on Lives 
and Survivorſhips, 8vo. 63, | 


5 2 5 
Agriculture, Botany, Gardening, &c. 


The complete Farmer; or, a general Dictionary of Huſ- 
bandry | in all its Branches; containing the various Methods 
of cultivating and improving every Species of Land, accofd- 
ing to the Precepts of both the ob as and new Huſbandry 2 
compriſing every Thing valuable in the beſt Writers on the 

\ Sub 3 together with a great Variety of new Diſcoveries 
and Improvements. 4th Faition, conſiderably enlarged, and 
greatly improved. By a Society of Gentlemen, Members 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, With a great Number of Plates, Folio, 
A. 22. | 

Practical Eſſays on Agriculture: containing an Account 

of Soils, and the Manner of correcting them; an Account 
of the Culture of all Field Plants, including the Artificial 

Graſſes, according to the old and new Modes of Huſbandry, 

with every — down to the preſent Period; alſo 
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an Account of the Culture and Management of Graſs Lands; 
together with Obſervations on Encloſures, Fences, Farms, 
and Farm-houſes, &c. Carefully collected and digeſted from 
the moſt eminent Authors, with experimental Remarks. 
By Fames Adam, Eſq. 2 vols. 148. BY 
Every Man his own Gardener; being a new and much 
mare complete Gardener's Calendar than any hitherto pub- 
liſhed ; containing not only an Account of what Work is 
to be done in the Hoi-Houſe, Green-Houſe, Shrubs 
bery, Kitchen, Flower and Fruit Gardens, for every Month 
in the Year, but alſo ample Directions for performing the 
faid Work, according to the neweſt and moſt approved Me- 
. thods now in Practice amongſt the beſt Gardeners, By 
Thomas Mawe, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Leeds ; 
and other Gardeners, 6th Edition, 5s. 
The Rural Economy of Norfalk ; compriſing the Ma- 
t of Landed Eſtates, and the preſent Practice of 
Huſbandry in that County. By Mr. Marſball, 2 vols. 14s. . 
The Rural Ciconomy of Yorkſhire, by the ſame, 2 vols. 


148. 
An Introduction to Botany; containing an Explanation 
of the Theory of that Science, and an Interpretation of its 
technical Terms; extracted from the Works of Dr. Linneus, 

and caleulated to aſſiſt ſuch as may be deſirous of ſtudying 
the Author's Method and Improvements. With Plates. 
; e ati Bias and other Additions, By Fames 
Lee, 78. 6d. 8 

Gents of the Natural Hiſtory of Great Britain and” He- 
land. Containing a ſyſtematic Arrangement and conciſe 
Deſcription of all the Animals, Vegetables, and Foſſils, 
which have hitherto been diſcovered in theſe Kings 
doms. By John Berkenhout, M. D. ad Edition, 2 vols. 
128. 1 
Clavis Anglica Linguz Botaniczz or a Botanical Lexi. 

con, In which the 'Terms of Botany, particularly thoſe 

occurring in the Works of Linnæus, and other modern 

Writers, are applied, derived, explained, contraſted, and 
exemplified. By John Berkenhout, M. D. 2d Edition, 


68. a | | 

Hiſtorical and Biographical Sketches of the do oa of 
Botany in England, from its Origin to the Introduction of 
the Linnean Syſtem. By Richard Pulteney, M. D. F. R. 8. 
2 vols. 125, | 8512 | 


